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Foreword 



Dear Reader: 

When President Clinton signed into law the Goals 2000 Act on March 31, he launched a new 
federal, state, and local partnership. Now we begin the journey of education reform as 
partners to improve the teaching and learning of America's most precious resource - our 
children. 

Goals 2000 is not a conventional federal grant program. Goals 2000 is not business as usual. 
For the first time, the federal government is supporting the development and implementation 
of comprehensive school improvement plans based on high standards for all students. 
Federal grants will act as a spark to ignite or build on state and local reforms already 
underway. Our grants will help support the development of state and local comprehensive 
plans tailored to meet the unique challenges of each state. 

Goals 2000 is focused on simultaneously providing excellence and equity in education. It is 
the first federal effort designed to improve the education of all children. This will require 
collaboration, coordination, and involvement of all members of the community. Developing 
consensus around high standards and aligning curricula, assessments, teacher preparation, 
technology, and other parts of the educational system to support those standards are no minor 
tasks. Education reform will require efforts not only from governors, chief state school 
officers, state boards of education and state legislatures but, equally as important, parents, 
teachers, administrators, local school boards, businesses, institutions of higher education, 
advocacy groups and community members must be intimately involved. Grass-roots 
involvement will be an essential component for successfully improving education. 

This resource book was compiled for the U.S. Department of Education's Goals 2000 
Orientation Conference. It contains some information to stimulate your thinking about the 
numerous components of successful comprehensive reforms based on high standards. I hope 
that you will use these resources to begin making connections with other people engrossed in 
similar reform issues. President Clinton is fond of saying that every problem we face in 
education has been solved by someone. Our challenge is to help each other connect the 
pieces of successful reforms. 

i am glad you have chosen to learn more about our reform agenda. This is truly an exciting 
time to be involved in education. There is no challenge that is more important, and I look 
forward to working with you. 



Yours sincerely, 
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Goals 2000 sets into law the National Education Goals 



By the year 2000... 

• School readiness— All children in America will start school ready to 
learn. 

• School completion— The high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

• Student achievement and citizenship— All students will leave grades 4, 
8, and 12 having demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geography, and 
every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their 
minds well so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our nation's modern economy. 

• Mathematics and Science— United States students will be first in the 
world in mathematics and science achievement. 

• Adult literacy and lifelong learning— Every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete 
in a global economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

• Safe, disciplined, and alcohol- and drug-free schools- Every school 
in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

• Teacher education and professional development- The nat ! >n's 
teaching force will have access to programs for the continued 
improvement of their professional skills and the opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all American 
students for the next century. 

• Parental participation— Every school will promote partnerships that 
will increase parental involvement and participation in promoting the 
social, emotional, and academic growth of children. 



* 




UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 




m 



The Goals 2000 Act 
Supporting Community Efforts to Reach 
Challenging Goals And High Standards 



Since 1983, when the report "A Nation at Risk" sent alarming signals across America that 
our nation's public schools were not preparing our youth for the changing times, many 
state and local leaders have been engaged in school reform. What we have all learned from 
their experiences has shaped the principles underlying the Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
— the need for high expectations for students, full participation by parents, educators and 
communities in education, safe and disciplined learning environments, quality teaching and 
professional development, the effective use of technology in learning, long-term systemwide 
improvement efforts, and communities and states custom-making school improvement efforts 
to meet their needs. 

Goals 2000 has drawn broad support from both major political parties, parents, and 
representatives of the business community, governors, teachers, labor, school administrators, 
state legislators, school boards, and state school superintendents. 

The Act recognizes that there is no simple or cookie cutter approach to improving 
education. It supports a wide array of state and local approaches to raise academic 
achievement, and to provide a safe, disciplined learning environment for all children. The 
Goals 2000 Act "reaffirms that the responsibility for control of education is reserved to 
the states and local school systems." 



Major Directions of Goals 2000: 

• IMPROVING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT - HIGH EXPECTATIONS FOR ALL 

What we*ve learned: We've learned that children often meet expectations set for 
them. U.S. Education Secretary — and former South Carolina Governor — Richard 
Riley cites the urgent need for "ending the tyranny of low expectations'* that is 
blocking the progress of many of our students. 

What Goals 2000 helps states and communities to do: States and communities are 
being asked to make their own high expectations concrete by establishing standards 
for what children should learn and know how to do. These standards would be in 
core academic subjects, such as math, science and English. Voluntary national 
standards could be used as models for academic excellence to help set challenging 
learning standards. 
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• INCREASING PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLV1 



NT IN EDUCATION 



What we've learned: While schools have been given an important responsibility for 
helping communities and parents to educate children, we have learned that schools 
cannot do it alone. Students simply achieve more when there is meaningful parental 
and community involvement in their children's education. Parents and families are 
often our "secret weapon" to improve student learning. The American family is the 
rock on which a solid education can and must be built. 

What Goals 2000 helps states and communities to do: The Goals 2000 Act 
encourages the building of strong family-school partnerships for learning. Schools 
need to open their doors for parental and community involvement in the design and 
implementation of school improvement efforts. At the state and local level, broad- 
based panels will develop and oversee the implementation of improvement efforts, 
including strengthening parental involvement in learning. 

Finally, Goals 2000 authorizes the creation of parent resource centers to 
support strong and effective parental involvement. 

• MAKING SCHOOLS SAFE, DRUG-FREE AND DISCIPLINED 

What we've learned: Students learn better when they are in orderly environments in 
which they feel safe. Such environments also make it possible for teachers to focus 
on teaching and provide students with real opportunities for learning. 

What Goals 2000 helps states and communities to do: States and communities can 
address ways to make schools safe, drag-free, and more disciplined as part of their 
improvement efforts. In addition, Title VII of Goals 2000, entitled the Safe Schools 
Act, authorizes the Secretary of Education to award competitive grants to school 
districts to help them reduce violence. Grants of up to $3 million each may be made 
for periods up to two years. These funds can support activities ranging from the 
installation of metal detectors to comprehensive violence prevention efforts, which 
might include mentoring programs and the training of school personnel in conflict 
resolution. 

Related activities could also be supported by the crime prevention authority in 
the crime bill that recently passed Congress. This bill provides substantial new fouds 
for community and school efforts to prevent and reduce violence. 

• UPGRADING TEACHER TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

What we've learned: Improving student achievement depends on the ability of 
teachers to teach challenging subject matter to all students, and to manage effectively 
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an orderly learning environment. Prospective and current teachers need sustained and 
meaningful opportunities to learn bow to do these things well. 



What Goals 2000 helps states and communities to do: Participating states will 
develop competitive grant processes to award at least 60 percent of Goals 2000 funds 
in the first year — and at least 90 percent in subsequent years — to school districts 
for the development of reform plans, and for improving professional development 
opportunities for prospective and current teachers. Subgrants for professional 
development will be awarded by the state to school districts working with institutions 
of higher education and other non-profit organizations. 

• BRINGING TECHNOLOGY INTO THE SCHOOLS 

What we've learned: The use of educational technologies — including computers in 
the classroom — can improve student achievement, support professional 
development, and increase the learning resources available to our students. In this 
information age, students must be prepared to use computers and other technology in 
school and beyond. 

What Goals 2000 helps states and communities to do: Goals 2000 funds can be 
used by states to integrate technology into their school improvement efforts. It also 
creates an Office of Educational Technology within the Department of Education, 
charged with supporting stale and local efforts to bring technology into the 
classrooms. 

• SUPPORTING LONG-TERM AND SYSTEMWIDE EFFORTS 

What we've learned: Improving schools involves intensive and long-term effort. 
Moreover, success depends on ensuring that all parts of an educational system are 
working together to help all children reach challenging academic standards. Reforms 
are less likely to lead to gains in student achievement when focus is placed only on 
one piece of an educational system, rather than on all pieces and how they fit 
together. A piecemeal approach, for example, might focus on professional 
development or educational technology without looking at challenging standards for 
what communities want their children to learn, or rigorous assessments of learning. 

What Goals 2000 heips states and communities to do: At the heart of Goals 2000 
is the grant program for the development and implementation of long-term 
comprehensive school improvements. Participating states and communities are being 
supported in their efforts to set high academic standards and goals, and improve all 
aspects of education to reinforce the achievement of these standards and goals — 
including parent involvement, the use of better assessments, professional 
development, technology, and how related education and training initiatives can work 
together to improve student achievement. 
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• COMMUNITIES, STATES TAILORING IMPROVEMENTS TO THEIR NEEDS 

i 

What we've learned: Improvements in education are most likely to take place when 
schools, districts, and states have the flexibility and support needed to custom-make 
their own strategies to improve student achievement. This approach is particularly 
effective when new flexibility is exchanged for accountability based on results. 

This lesson highlights the need for a new role of government at all levels — 
one that focuses on removing unnecessary barriers to improvement, and supporting 
those closest to the classroom and community as they work to improve their schools. 

What Goals 2000 helps states and communities to do: Under Goals 2000, the 
focus of government shifts from rules and compliance, and toward flexibility and 
support for high student achievement and accountability for results. Moreover, Goals 
2000 provides support for communities and state to custom-make their own 
improvement efforts to meet their own needs. The two-page Goals 2000 application 
and the absence of any regulations associated with the Goals 2000 plans are important 
— and unprecedented — manifestations of this new partnership. 

The Goals 2000 Act provides new waiver authority to the Secretary of 
Education to cut through federal red tape in education, Once a state reform plan is 
approved, the state may ask the Secretary to waive requirements of certain federal 
education programs that the state has determined impede the implementation of state 
or local plans. State educational agencies may alio submit waiver requests on behalf 
of local educational agencies and schools. 

In addition, six states will be selected for participation in an education 
flexibility demonstration program. This provision authorizes the Secretary to delegate 
his waiver authority to state educational agencies. 



Helping to Reach the National Education Goals 

The Goals 2000 Act formalizes in law eight national education goals. These goals 
constitute a lighthouse that can guide the efforts of communities and states to improve 
education. The Goals are: By the year 2000... 

School readiness. All children in America 
will start school ready to learn. 



Improvtd ttudtnt achievement All 
students In America will be competent in 
the core academic subjects. 



Increased graduation rate. The high 
school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

Best in Math and Science. U.S. students 
will be first in the world in math and 
science. 
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Adult literacy and lifelong learning. 
Every adult American will be literate and 
possess the skills necessary to compete in 
the economy of the 21st century. 

Teacher education and professional 
development. All teachers will have the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge and 
skills needed to prepare U.S. students for 
the next century. 



Safe, disciplned, and drug-free schools. 
Every school in American will be safe, 
disciplined and drug-free. 



Parental involvement. Every school will 
promote parental involvement in their 
children's education. 



Conclusion 

Together, these school improvement efforts — supported by Goals 2000 — can help 
create a new ethic of learning in this country, and play a critical role in helping children 
reach challenging goals and standards. These efforts can help create bettet education and 
training opportunities — geared to the needs of states and local communities — to best 
support children's success in school, in the workplace, and as responsible citizens in our 
nation's democracy. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
Supporting Communities and States to Improve 
Student Achievement 



Overview 

• The Goals 2000 Act provides resources to states and communities to develop and 
implement comprehensive education reforms aimed at helping students reach 
challenging academic and occupational skill standards. 

Legislative Review 

• On March 23, the House of Representatives approved the final Goals 2000 bill by a 
bipartisan vote of 306-121. On March 26, the Senate approved Goals 2000 by a 
bipartisan vote of 63-22, 

• The President signed the bill into law March 31, 1994. 

Timetable and Funding 

• Congress has appropriated $105 million for Goals 2000 for fiscal year 1994. 
First-year funds became available to the states on July 1, 1994. The President has 
asked Congress for a substantial increase for fiscal year 1995. The House of 
Representatives has proposed $388.4 million and the Senate has proposed $428.4 
million. A House-Senate conference committee will determine the final appropriation 
for Goals 2000 for fiscal year 1995. 



• For first-year funding, states have been asked to submit an application that will 
describe how a broad-based citizen panel will develop an action plan to improve their 
schools. The application will also describe how subgrants will be made for local 
education improvement and better teacher preservice and professional development 
programs. 

• During the first year, states will use at least 60 percent of their allotted funds to 
award subgrants to local school districts for the development or implementation of 
local and individual school improvement efforts, and for better teacher education 
programs and professional development activities. 

• In succeeding years, at least 90 percent of each state's funds will be used to make 
subgrants for the implementation of the state, local and individual school improvement 
plans and to support teacher education and professional development. 



• During the first year, local districts will use at least 75 percent of the funds they 
receive to support individual school improvement initiatives. After the first year, 
districts will pass through at least 85 percent of the funds to schools. 

Components of the "Goals 2000: Educate America Act" 

Title I: Setting High Expectations For Our Nation: the National Education Goals 

Formalizes in law the original six National Education Goals. These goals concern: 
readiness for school; increased school graduation rates; student academic achievement 
and citizenship; mathematics and science performance; adult literacy; and safe, 
disciplined, and drug-free schools. The Act adds two new goals that encourage 
parental participation and better professional development for teachers and principals, 

Title II: Public Accountability for Progress Toward the Goals and Development of 

Challenging, Voluntary, Academic Standards 

Establishes in law the bipartisan National Education Goals Panel, which will: report 
on the nation's progress toward meeting the goals; build public support for taking 
actions to meet the goals; and review the voluntarily-submitted national standards and 
the criteria for certification of these standards developed by the National Education 
Standards and Improvement Council. 

• Creates the National Education Standards and Improvement Council, made up of a 
bipartisan, broad base of citizens and educators, to examine and certify voluntary 
national and state standards submitted on a voluntary basis by states and by 
organizations working on particular academic subjects. 

• Authorizes grants to support the development of voluntary assessment systems aligned 
to state standards, and for the development of model opportunity -to-learn standards. 

Title III: Supporting Community and State Efforts to Improve Education 

• The central purpose of the Goals 2000 Act is to support, accelerate, and sustain state 
and local improvement efforts aimed at helping students reach challenging academic 
and occupational standards. 

Broad-Based Citizen Involvement in State Improvement Efforts 

• The Governor and the Chief State School Officer will each appoint half the members 
of a broad-based panel. This panel will be comprised of teachers, principals, 
administrators, parents, representatives of business, labor, and higher education, and 
members of the public, as well as the chair of the state board of education and the 
chairs of the appropriate authorizing committees of the state legislature. 

• States that already have a broad-based panel in place that has made substantial 
progress in developing a reform plan may request that the Secretary of Education 
recognize the existing panel. 



Comprehensive Improvement Plan Geared to High Standards of Achievement 

• The State Planning Panel is responsible for developing a comprehensive reform plan. 

• States with reform plans already in place that meet the Act's requirements will not 
have to develcp new plans for Goals 2000. The U.S. Secretary of Education may 
approve plans, or portions of plans, already adopted by the state. 

• In order to receive Goals 2000 funds after the first year, a state has to have an 
approved plan or have made substantial progress in developing it. 

• A peer review process will be used to review the state plans and offer guidance to the 
State Planning Panel. The U.S. Department of Education also will offer other 
technical assistance and support by drawing on the expertise of successful educators 
and leaders from around the nation. 

In general, the plans are to address: 

• Strategies for the development or adoption of content standards, student performance 
standards, student assessments, and plans for improving teacher training. 

• Strategies to involve parents and the community in helping all students meet 
challenging state standards and to promote grass-roots, bottom-up involvement in 
reform. 

• Strategies for ensuring that all local educational agencies and schools in the state are 
involved in developing and implementing needed improvements. 

• Strategies for improved management and governance, and for promoting 
accountability for results, flexibility, site-based management, and other principles of 
high-performance management. 

• Strategies for providing all students an opportunity to learn at higher academic levels. 

• Strategies for assisting local educational agencies and schools to meet the needs of 
school-age students who have dropped out of school. 

• Strategies for bringing technology into the classroom to increase learning. 

Funds are also available to states to support the development of a state technology plan, to be 
integrated with the overall reform plan. 

Broad-Based Involvement in Local Education Improvement Efforts 

• Each local school districts that applies for Goals 2000 funds will be asked to develop 
a broad consensus regarding a local improvement plan. 
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• Local districts will encourage and assist schools in developing and implementing 
reforms that best meet the particular needs of the schools. The local plan would 
include strategies for ensuring that students meet higher academic standards. 

Waivers and Flexibility 

• State educational agencies may apply to the U.S. Secretary of Education for waivers 
of certain requirements of Department of Education pro£; ams that impede the 
implementation of the state or local plans. States may also submit waiver requests on 
behalf of local school districts and schools. 

• The Secretary may select up to six states for participation in an education flexibility 
demonstration program, which allows the Secretary to delegate his waiver authority to 
State education agencies. 

• The Act specifies certain statutory and regulatory programmatic requirements that 
may not be waived, including parental involvement and civil rights laws. 

Title IV. Support for Increased Parental Involvement 

• This title creates parental information and resource centers to increase parents' 
knowledge and confidence in child-rearing activities and to strengthen partnerships 
between parents and professionals in meeting the educational needs of children. 
Parent resource centers will be funded by the U.S. Department of Education 
beginning in fiscal year 1995. 

Title V. National Skill Standards Board 

• This title creates a National Skill Standards Board to stimulate the development and 
adoption of a voluntary national system of occupational skill standards and 
certification, This Board will serve as a cornerstone of the national strategy to 
enhance workforce skills. The Board will be responsible for identifying broad clusters 
of major occupations in the U.S. and facilitating the establishment of voluntary 
partnerships to develop skill standards for each cluster. The Board will endorse those 
skill standards submitted by the partnerships that meet certain statutorily prescribed 
criteria. 



Relationship of Goals 2000 to Other Federal Education Programs 

• State participation in all aspects of the Goals 2000 Act is voluntary, and is not a 
precondition for participation in other Federal programs. 

• The Goals 2000 Act is a step toward making the Federal government a better partner 
— a supportive partner — in local and state comprehensive improvement efforts 
aimed at helping all children reach higher standards. The proliferation of many sets 
of rules and regulations for different federal education programs has often interfered 
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with local school, community or state efforts to improve schools. The Goals 2000 
Act is designed to be flexible and supportive of community-based improvements in 
education. 



• Other new and existing education and training programs will fit within the Goals 2000 
framework of challenging academic and occupational standards, comprehensive 
reform, and flexibility at the state and local levels. The aim is to give schools, 
communities and states the option of coordinating, promoting, and building greater 
coherence among Federal programs and between Federal programs and state and local 
education reforms. 



• For example, the School-to- Work Opportunities Act will support state and local 
efforts to build a school-to-work transition system that will help youth acquire the 
knowledge, skills, abilities, and labor-market information they need to make a smooth 
transition from school to career-oriented work and to further education and training. 
Students in these programs could be expected to meet the same academic standards 
established in states under Goals 2000 and will earn portable, industry-recognized 
skill certificates that are benchmarked to high-quality standards. 

• Similarly, the Clinton Administration's proposed reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) allows states that have developed their own 
standards and assessments under Goals 2000 to use them for students participating in 
ESEA programs, thereby providing one set of standards and assessments for states 
and schools to use for their own reform needs and, at the same time, to meet Federal 
requirements. 
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Systemwide Improvement 



• Because every child deserves a world-class education, every school and cemmunity in a state must de- 
velop ownership of the Goals 2000 reforms. 

• Building an action plan, reaching out to all segments of the state, and continually supporting all c< immu- 
nities* reform effort* arc among the leadership responsibilities that contribute to reform that is tn / sys- 
temwide. 



Goals 200(1: lulucatc America Act represents 
an ambitious vision of educational reform. 
Unlike some past reforms, in which the aim 
was to establish outposts of excellence in a few indi- 
vidual schools, this legislation is intended to stimu- 
late and support reform throughout each state's 
education system. With leadership from the state 
and community levels, all districts and schools can 
become involved in developing and implementing 
improvements. 

What is systemwide improvement? 

Systemwide improvement is broadly based move- 
ment toward a common goal. It respects the diver- 
sity of local circumstances, strategies, and energies 
but channels the reform effort into a shared frame- 
work. This is a bold vision; few precedents exist. 
Under Goals 2000, states and communities will need 
to exercise ingenuity in building on existing innova- 
tions and stimulating improvement in every district 
and school. 

State leaders must make sure all districts have access 
to the most promising curricular materials, learning 
technologies (including distance learning), profes- 
sional development, leadership development, and 
qualified teachers. They must strengthen the com- 
munication channels that enable districts, schools, 



and communities to learn from one another's experi- 
ences and to share their best ideas. They need to en- 
gage their parents, educators, and business and civic 
leaders in working together to provide their children 
with a world-class education for every child. 

Why is it important in the Goals 2000 
action plan? 

Systemwide improvement is a critical component of 
the plan. The essence of the Goals 2000 approach is 
a concerted, statewide drive to reach high standards 
in every school, with all schools and communities 
working within a shared framework. Shaping the de- 
velopment of this framework, building statewide 
ownership for it, and creating the conditions for its 
realization are vital tasks of the state leadership team. 

To foster improvement that goes beyond a few van- 
guard schools and districts, state leadership teams 
must do a few key things: 

• organize a statewide effort to help educators, 
parents, and citizens understand the need to 
make dramatic improvements in student learn- 
ing and to reach the National Education Goals 
and elicit their ideas and support to make this 
happen; 
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• build and communicate an action plan for the 
improved education system; 

• align every element of state policy to support 
and reward achievement of that action plan; and 

• commit resources to assisting local educators, 
working with parents and business and commu- 
nity leaders in "going to scale" — to go from a 
few classrooms and schools getting outstanding 
achievement to many more, 

Building ownership and support for mutually agreed 
upon goals and high standards — the state action 
plan — is critical in systemwide improvement. State 
leadership teams will have to work to draw many 
constituencies into a shared understanding of chal- 
- lenging standards, what goals they want to achieve, 
and why they should be achieved. This under- 
standing paves the way for reform in schools and 
communities that have not been innovators in the 
past Participants will have to grapple with educa- 
tional needs of their community and state, how to 
achieve their goals, the use of time, new organiza- 
tional structures of schooling, and the specifics of 
more challenging content, much higher student per- 
formance, and high quality instruction. The reason 
is that in education, like other fields, people often as- 
sert that their own schools already reflect the most 
up-to-date ideas. Only when everyone involved ac- 
tually understands the needs, the higher goals and 
standards, and the intended reforms — in depth, and 
in contrast to current practice— can the necessary 
energy for change be mobilized. By the same token, 
the building of a shared action plan must engage all 
the relevant constituencies in a state or locality. Out- 
reach to thousands of parents, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators and board members, business and 
community leaders, civic organizations, and the 
media across a state is essential. Through forums, 
seminars, speaker bureaus, local task forces, telecon- 
ferences, toll-free numbers, newspaper inserts, and 
television specials, a large segment of the state needs 
to be engaged in discussing needed reform, improve- 
ments, and the setting of goals and high standards. 

A special dimension of building and conveying a vi- 
sion is the involvement of the general public in the 
reform effort. Statements of purpose must commu- 
nicate riearly and must connect to the real-world 
concerns of parents and other citizens. Bringing all 
students to high levels of performance should be an 



intuitively appealing goal, but in fact some of the re- 
forms that it will entail are challenging to conven- 
tional images of schooling. For example, students 
working in a group to analyze data on a spread- 
sheet — rather than completing a page of long-divi- 
sion problems alone — may not look as if they are 
doing mathematics. Cultivating public support for 
reform is not necessarily easy. Opinion polling and 
focus groups can help in finding common ground 
and terminology to move forward together. 

Aligning elements of education policy with the new 
vision is also more complicated than it may seem at 
first. Often overlooked in the creation of new poli- 
cies is the need to clear away some of the tangle of 
old policies. If not reexamined and revised, existing 
policies could block the spread of reform. Exam- 
ples include the rules governing time allocations in 
the school, college admissions requirements, staffing 
allowances based on attendance, linkages with com- 
munity colleges and businesses, and the require- 
ments for planning and consultation put in place by 
earlier reforms. Some of these are easier to revise, 
waive, or remove than others, but all can potentially 
impede change. Yet some can also be helpful. 

After the involvement statewide of key stakeholders 
in drafting and communicating an action plan has 
primed districts and schools for improvement, and 
policies have been aligned to ease the way, the provi- 
sion of support to districts, schools, and individual 
professionals and parents is absolutely critical, One 
form of support is financial assistance, with Goals 
2000 and other public and private funding sources 
potentially available. An important use for the 
funds will be team building at the school and district 
levels to develop their own action plans to reach the 
goals and high standards, sustained professional de- 
velopment, engaging teachers and others in hands- 
on exploration of more ambitious versions of 
standards, instruction, and assessments, building 
school-business-college partnerships, expanding par- 
ent and grandparent involvement in the school and 
beyond the school day, enhancing student learning 
opportunities during the school day and after school 
and in the summer by linking up with arts, social 
and cultural organizations, museums, community 
groups, retired citizens, and professional organiza- 
tions (e.g., engineers, historians, technicians, health 
or computer professionals). 
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Support also takes the form of technical assistance. 
At the simplest level, good ideas have to have some 
way of spreading from site to site; providers of tech- 
nical assistance can bring this kind of information. 
At a deeper level of engagement, assistance provid- 
ers can be "critical friends" — a term used by the Coa- 
lition of Essential Schools. They provide the 
encouragement that educators need when engaged 
in demanding change efforts, and they pose ques- 
tions that can reframe and enlarge the scope of the 
reform. In these ways, they can play an important 
part in helping reform efforts to build rather than 
fade away. Teachers and principals can also be en- 
gaged as assistance providers, with the double bene- 
fit that they can impart their own ideas while 
learning from the work of the educators they visit. 
Such alliances of practitioners can be highly cost-ef- 
fective — an important benefit, because expert assis- 
tance is expensive. 

Networks for continuing communication will help 
improvement to spread systemwide. Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and others who need to take 
active roles in change can be linked into networks — 
meeting face-to-face, electronically, or both — for 
sharing ideas about curriculum, assessment, and 
standards. Researchers can be enlisted as network 
members as well. Existing experience with elec- 
tronic networks shows the advantages of this tech- 
nology, especially the opportunity for network 
members to get almost an instant response to their 
concerns about reform from colleagues in nearby 
schools or colleges or across the country who have 
had similar problems and have access to solutions. 
Experience also shows that in-person support can 
lay important groundwork for electronic communi- 
cation, as found by South Carolina's Center for 
School Leadership (described below). 

Clearly, the elements of systemwide improvement 
will take some time to be fully realized. We know 
that school reform is a process that must change 
over time rather than a fixed event. State leaders 
must remain flexible in the way they phase in the ele- 
ments of the action plan, constantly being mindful 
of and facilitating local school, district, and commu- 
nity ideas and promising approaches to meet the 
goals and high standards. 



What are examples of promising strategies 
and programs? 

Few states have as yet carried out reforms that begin 
in a handful of schools and districts and move out- 
ward to pervade the state. Some states are in vari- 
ous stages of this process, however, and their ideas 
can be helpful to others. States can also learn from 
the experiences of telecommunications networks 
such as the ones described below. It is noteworthy 
that the groundwork for systemwide improvement 
in several states begins in the early stages of develop- 
ing curriculum frameworks, improved student as- 
sessment, and standards, through widespread public 
involvement in these processes. Others have en- 
gaged large numbers of educators, parents, business 
people, and citizens in helping identify important 
education goals to be achieved in their state or com- 
munity and suggested strategies to help reach their 
goals. Still others have linked schools involved in 
promising reform strategics or community groups 
engaged in long-term reform. States will probably 
need to encourage and foster these and other ap- 
proaches to create and sustain the widespread own- 
ership that will lead to statewide improvement. 

California 

The development and implementation of state cur- 
riculum frameworks has incorporated a number of 
initiatives aimed at systemwide implementation— ef- 
forts to draw grass-roots educators into the process 
so that the frameworks will be effectively imple- 
mented on a wide scale. For example, the subject- 
matter projects (the California Math Project, 
California Science Project, and so on) have been ve- 
hicles for statewide professional development, bring- 
ing together groups of teachers for four-week 
summer sessions followed by meetings during the 
school year. In each project, teachers work to de- 
velop classroom activities consistent with the cur- 
riculum frameworks. Three state reports on 
restructuring at each level of schooling (It's Ekmen- 
tary, Caught in the Middle, and Second to None) spawned 
corresponding statewide networks (Elementary Alli- 
ance, California League of Middle Schools, and the 
One Hundred High Schools Network) that support 
school restructuring. The Alliance sponsors an an- 
nual conference on elementary school restructuring, 
and its members communicate using an electronic 
bulletin board. The League fosters regional partner- 
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ships among member schools by designating clus- 
ters of schools and assigning mentor schools for 
each cluster; clusters meet once a month to share 
ideas and discuss issues they have in common. The 
high school Network provides mini-grants to mem- 
ber schools to facilitate planning. 

California has also developed a new assessment sys- 
tem tied to its new curriculum frameworks. The 
new California Learning Assessment System (CLAS) 
includes two components, only one of which has 
been widely implemented. The first component, a 
new standardized test, includes modified multiple- 
choice items, open-ended questions, constructed-re- 
sponse problems, and a writing test, all of which 
require students to apply what they have learned 
rather than regurgitate facts. The second compo- 
nent is portfolio assessment, which is being imple- 
mented incrementally throughout the state. 
Teachers grade the open-ended items and the writ- 
ing test using scoring guides and rubrics developed 
by the state with substantial input from educators 
and assessment experts. Six performance standards, 
developed by a state task force, describe what a stu- 
dent knows and can do based on his or her CLAS 
scores. 

South Carolina 

Like California, South Carolina has a long history of 
school reform and attempts to build grass roots in- 
volvement and support. Most recendy the state has 
made efforts to build local engagement in curricu- 
lum frameworks as a way of priming the education 
system for the next phase of reform. Beginning in 
the early 1 980s, the governor, educators, business, 
and community leaders formed a partnership to de- 
sign a comprehensive action plan with extensive edu- 
cator, parent, and citizen involvement in identifying 
six critical goals and strategies to achieve the goals 
by 1990-91. Regional forums, toll-free numbers, 
speaker bureaus, opinion polling, and ad campaigns 
were all used to engage the entire state in a dialogue 
about the future of education. Those business-edu- 
cation committees still exist today to keep the pres- 
sure on for continuous improvement. Throughout 
the 1983-91 implementation period close linkages 
were kept with local educators and citizens to keep 
the reforms on track. 



In addition to building statewide ownership and un- 
derstanding of reform initiatives generally, it is im- 
portant to create networks and support. South 
Carolina is also doing this in several ways. The Cen- 
ter for School Leadership at Winthrop University 
has formed a restructuring network in the state, in- 
volving as "associates" more than 100 schools that 
make a commitment to shared decision making and 
new instructional methods. The center's assistance 
combines personal, on-site help tailored to the site 
plus continuing electronic access to a network of 
8,000 educators. Through telecommunications, par- 
ticipating teachers have access to collaborators 
across the state and region. To become an associate, 
a school must have district support, a college part- 
ner, and a local business partner; this combination 
of partners helps sustain the initiative. 

The South Carolina Teacher Recruitment Center 
links numerous middle and high schools with almost 
all the colleges and universities in the state to create 
a pipeline of bright, interested young people inter- 
ested in teaching as a career. For example, the 
Teacher Cadet Program helps high school students 
see the benefits of tutoring by working with master 
teachers. 

Vermont 

The Vermont Board of Education recently ap- 
proved a Common Core of Learning that lists "vital 
results" that all students need to achieve in four do- 
mains: communication, reasoning and problem solv- 
ing, personal development, and social responsibility. 
In the area of communication, for example, students 
arc expected to write clearly, speak persuasively, 
read with understanding, learn a foreign language, 
employ fine arts as a communication strategy, and 
use information technology. Early development of 
the Common Core of Learning included town meet- 
ings throughout the state, involving business and 
citizens in determining what students should know 
and be able to do. Subsequently, every teacher in 
the state has been involved in review and feedback 
on the Common Core of Learning. The Depart- 
ment of Education is currendy developing an inter- 
disciplinary curriculum framework tied to the 
Common Core that will undergo a similar statewide 
review process, 
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Vermont has also pioneered a multi-faceted state as- 
sessment system that features portfolio assessment 
as a tool to gauge student achievement. A stand- 
ardized Uniform Test in reading and mathematics in- 
cludes a combination of multiple choice and 
open-ended questions. Students in grades 4 and 8 
maintain separate portfolios of their work in writing 
and mathematics, which classroom teachers assess 
using a rubric developed by the state. Students se- 
lect a single best piece from their portfolios and ex- 
plain why their choice is their favorite and what it 
shows about their ability. Random samples of best 
pieces are submitted to the state for statewide, re- 
gional, and local assessment purposes. 

New York 

A New Compact for Learning, adopted by the Regents 
in 1991, redefines education in the state and pro- 
motes partnerships between schools and communi- 
ties to help students attain the Regents' goals. 
Specifically, the New Compact sets statewide goals; 
promotes local initiative; offers resources, incen- 
tives, and assistance to local districts; assesses re- 
sults; and provides rewards for success and remedies 
for failure. The state's Curriculum and Assessment 
Council, composed of leading New York educators 
and distinguished representatives from business, par- 
ents, and the broader community, bears primary re- 
sponsibility for recommending policies that will be 
the basis for setting learner standards in major con- 
tent fields, coordinating the development of curricu- 
lum frameworks, and designing an assessment 
system that uses more authentic assessment proce- 
dures to measure students' progress toward the state 
standards. Committees of teachers and other distin- 
guished citizens are developing the learner standards 
and curriculum frameworks in each content area. 
The Curriculum and Assessment Council proposes 
replacing the state's two-tracked graduation system 
based on students' course of study with a unitary sys- 
tem that would rate students as proficient, compe- 
tent, or distinguished based on their performance on 
a scries of state assessments, possibly including 
portfolios. 



Under the Compact, schools and school districts, 
with input from parents, have more freedom 11 to de- 
velop and conduct educational programs which pro- 
duce better results." Local school boards will set 
their own objectives based on the state's standards, 
and site-based councils composed of parents and 
teachers will share in educational planning and deci- 
sion-making focused on improving student achieve- 
ment. The Regents pledge to offer incentives for 
the schools and districts that exercise initiative in im- 
provement, and to provide assistance in several 
forms — including help from a corps of teachers and 
supervisors who conduct school and district School 
Quality Reviews, and statewide dissemination of in- 
formation on effective educational programs and 
practices. The Compact specifically addresses the 
need to create a climate for school restructuring and 
reform; it emphasizes the need for staff develop- 
ment, high quality curriculum materials, and an as- 
sessment system that responds to the needs of the 
students, their parents, and teachers. 

Educational Native American Network 
(ENAN) 

A nationwide telecommunications network, ENAN 
is based at the Center for Technology and Educa- 
tion at the University of New Mexico in Albuquer- 
que. It provides a vital link among the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, schools, teachers, and students. On- 
site training is available. The network is often used 
for student projects — including nationwide elec- 
tronic seminars, math and science projects, and com- 
munication with members of the Maori Tribe in 
New Zealand — but it plays a role in systemwide im- 
provement for teachers and administrators as well. 
It sponsors interactive discussion forums; allows 
teachers to share curricular materials, lesson plans, 
and instructional ideas; provides on-line support and 
advice on administrative questions; and offers ad- 
ministrators a way to discuss management and lead- 
ership issues with peers. It also offers distance 
learning courses toward teacher certification in New 
Mexico and Arizona. Central office personnel arc 
readily accessible through the network to help 
schools with immediate feedback. 
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Where can I go for additional information? 

State contacts 
Bill Padia 

Director of Research and Evaluation 
California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
(916) 657-2757 

Sam Corsi 

Associate Commissioner 

New York Department of Education 

Education Building Washington Avenue 

Albany, NY 12234 

(518)474-4817 

Bill Foster 

Director of Public Information 

South Carolina Department of Education 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

(803)734-8815 

Peg Meyer 

Manager of Teaching and Learning 
Vermont Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802)828-3111 

Gene Lott 

Educational Native American Network 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 
(505) 277-0396 



Reading List 

David, Jane L., and Paul D. Goren (1993). Trans- 
forming education: Overcoming barriers. Washing- 
ton, DC: National Governors' Association 

Massell, Diane (1994). Achieving consensus: Set- 
ting the agenda for state curriculum reform. In Rich- 
ard F. Elmore and Susan H. Fuhrman, eds. f The 
governance of curriculum. Alexandria, VA: Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
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Organisations 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Avenue N W 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 
(202) 408-5505 

National Governors' Association 
Hall of the States 
Suite 267 

444 North Capitol Street N W 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 624-5320 

Education Commission of the States 
707 17th Street 
Suite 2700 

Denver, CO 80202-3427 
(303) 299-3600 
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REPORTING ON ISSUES AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION POLICY 



Putting the Pieces Together: 
Systemic School Reform 



This issue of CPRE Policy Briefs summarizes 
"Systemic School Reform/* by Marshall S. Smith and 
Jennifer O* Day, 1 which appears in full in The Politics 
of Curriculum and Testing, edited by Susan Kuhrman 
and Betty Malen (Falmer 1991). 

"Systemic School Reform" is an analytic essay which 
draws on research conducted by CPRE and others about 
the effectiveness of current education policies. The 
author also looked at developing policy systems in a 
number of states. Smith and O'Day propose a design 
for a systemic state structure that supports school-site 
efforts to improve classroom instruction and learning. 
The structure would be based on clear and challenging 
standards for student learning; policy components 
would be tied to the standards and reinforce one another 
in providing guidance to schools and teachers about 
instruction. 

In a manner similar to the strategy proposed by 
"Systemic School Reform/ 1 a number of states are 
coordinating various policies to send coherent mes- 
sages to schools about instructional goals. California, 
for example, has developed curriculum frameworks 
lhat promote problem-solving and complex thinking. 
Assessments of student performance tied to the 
frameworks are being developed and phased in. Cali- 
fornia's practice of statewide textbook adoption makes 
it possible to assure that grades and textbooks conform 
to the state's content goals. The state is also beginning 
to tie staff development efforts to the content 
frameworks. 

Similarly, Connecticut is developing new state-of-the- 
art assessments tied to a common core of learning. New 
York's Regents Testing System provides a mechanism 
of reinforcing content goals with assessments. Ken- 



tucky and Vermont also appear to bo moving in the 
direction of coherent instructional guidance. 

These developing policy systems raise many questions. 
How is consensus within states about content goals 
developed and sustained? How detailed are the curric- 
ulum guidance policies and what room do they leave for 
school flexibility? How do the systems evolve over 
time to incorporate new knowledge, especially in rapid- 
ly developing fields like student and teacher assess- 
ment? How are they implemented by schools and 
teachers? How do these policies accommodate the di- 
verse needs of students, schools and communities? Are 
the messages sent by policy reinforced by families, 
communities, employers and colleges? 

These questions and the analytic foundation provided 
by "Systemic School Reform" underlie a number of 
studies CPRE is conducting. We will report our find- 
ings in subsequent briefs about systemic reform efforts. 
In the interim, we hope this brief is useful to policymak- 
ers and educators thinking about the relationship be- 
tween state policy structures and school-based im- 
provement. 

This brief follows the general organization of "System- 
ic School Reform, 1 ' which begins with several observa- 
tions about policy and school-level success, examines 
current barriers to school improvement, and then 
sketches out a strategy to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion and learning. A sidebar on page 3 of this brief deals 
with the relationship between the strategy and two 
important issues: teacher professionalism and educa- 
tional equity. 

'Marshall S, Smith isdean of the School of Education at Stanford University 
and a member of the Consortium for Policy Research in Education (CPRE) 
Management Committee. Jennifer O'Day is a doctoral student at Stanford 
and a research assistant at CPRE. 
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Successful Schools and 
Educational Policy 

For the last 10 years, education re- 
form his been at the top of the na- 
tion'* agenda. However, while many 
individual schools in school districts 
of all sizes and types made remark- 
able progress, the system as a whole 
did not improve. In fact, the decade 
ended with little evidence of 
meaningful gains in learning (Mullis 
and Jenkins 1990) and heightened 
concern about the productivity of 
education and of the nation as a 
whole. 

Many analysts attribute the meager 
results to the very nature of reform 
efforts in the early 1980s, which they 
characterize as "top down'* and 
"more of the same." These efforts 
included longer school days; in- 
creased requirements for graduation 
from high school; higher standards 
for teachers; and more testing for 
students— focusing primarily on 
competence in basic skills. These re- 
forms did little to change the content 
of instruction, directly involve 
teachers in the reform process, or al- 
ter the reigning notions of teaching 
and learning (Cohen 1990; Carnegie 
Forum 1986; David et al. 1990). 

Largely in response to these de- 
ficiencies, a "second wave" of re- 
form rhetoric began building in the 
mid.to-late- 1980s calling for a fun- 



damental rethinking and restructur- 
ing of schooling, not a bolstering of 
the existing system. The key con- 
cepts of this second wave are de- 
centralization , professionalization 
and a bottom-up process with the 
school as the basic unit of change. 

The rhetoric often points to charac- 
teristics of successful schools sug- 
gested by both research and common 
sense: a staff of enthusiastic and car- 
ing teachers who have mastered both 
subject matter and a variety of peda- 
gogies for teaching it; a well- 
organized, challenging curriculum, 
integrated across grade levels and 
appropriate for students of diverse 
expenences, cultures and learning 
styles; a high level of teacher and 
student engagement in the education- 
al mission of the school; and ample 
opportunity for parents to support 
and participate in the education of 
their children. Most of the second 
wave reforms seek to move schools 
toward this or similar images of "suc- 
cess" by placing authority in the 
hands of school personnel. 

While the full effects of many 
restructuring reforms arc yet to be 
seen, it is not too soon to sec that a 
school-by-school approach is not 
likely to result in substantial change 
of tne type needed in nearly all 
schools. Why not? What makes it so 
difficult to generalize success in our 
educational system and why are suc- 



cessful schools so exceptional and 
vulnerable? Two major factors pro- 
vide some of the answers: 

1. Our educational system 
lacks coherence, 

2. A basic skills emphasis 
still pervades both policy 
and practice. 

Lack of Coherence In the Educa- 
tional System. Our complc*, multi- 
level governance structure, with a 
number of separately constituted cen- 
ters of authority at each level, frus- 
trates purposeful coordination. The 
policy generation machines at each 
level and within each level have in- 
dependent timelines, political inter- 
ests, multiple and changing special 
interest groups, and few incentives to 
spend the time and energy to coordin- 
ate their efforts. As a result, policies 
compete, overlap and often conflict. 

Over the last 10 years, policy 
fragmentation has worsened. Educa- 
tion's political visibility put a pre- 
mium on distinctive policy, which 
generates political credit for the au- 
thor, over policy integration. The un- 
precedented volume of policy 
activity-at all levels of government 2 - 
heightened the likelihood that poli- 
cies would not be integrated. Even 
policies emanating from a single 
level, the state, sent conflicting sig- 
nals. For example, entry-level stan- 
dards for teachers were raised at the 
same time loopholes to address short- 
ages were created (Darling- 
Hammond and Berry 1988; AACTE 
1985; Sykes 1990). Further, states 
developed K-12 curriculum policies 
and teacher professional develop- 
ment policies on parallel, non- 
intersecting tracks. It was not un- 
common, for example , for state man- 
dated or recommended teacher 
evaluation instruments to ignore con- 
tent goals for students. 

Policymaking frequently exhibits a 
"project" mentality, whereby each 
problem is addressed with a distinct 
special program. A new classroom 
management system, an inservice 
day on the "left and right brain/' a 
new laboratory filled with computers 
but little appropriate software, a 

'See Darling-Hammond and Berry (1988). Fire- 
stone. Fuhrman and Kim (1989). and Coley and 
GociU (1990) for reviews of state- level pol |C > 
activity. For discussions of activity it the local and 
national levels respectively, see Fuhrman and 
Elmore (1990) and Smith. O Day and Cohen 
(1990). 
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Systemic Reform a 
Two Key Issues 

TMChtr 
Professionalism 

A common criticism of state cur- 
ricular refonns is that they di- 
minish the sense of professional- 
ism, and, therefore, the 
effectiveness of teachers by re- 
stricting their autonomy and au- 
thority to control the content of 
instruction in their classroom 
(McNeil 1986;Sykes 1990). The 
reforms proposed in "Systemic 
School Reform" would focus on 
core conceptions of knowledge 
and skills to be acquired over 
several years of schooling; they 
would not spell out detailed cur- 
ricula that might stifle teacher 
creativity. 

Moreover, part of the power of a 
coherent system is that the 
knowledge and skills in the state 
content frameworks would pro- 
vide a basis for "expert knowl- 
edge" as well. The frameworks 
would define fields of knowledge 
that competent professionals 
would command. Mastering the 
content and how to teach it would 
truly "empower" teachers, set- 
ting them apart from almost 
everyone in society by virtue of 
their sophisticated knowledge 
base, and giving them a common 
basis for professional dialogue. 
In addition, teachers and other 
subject-matter experts would 
provide the professional ex- 
pertise necessary to develop, re- 



fine and update the state curric- 
ulum frameworks. 

Educations! Equity 

Exclusive reliance on school- 
based change is likely to dis- 
advantage minorities and the 
poor. Districts and schools with 
large numbers of such students 
often have less discretionary 
money to stimulate reform and 
more day-to-day problems thai 
drain administrative energy, A 
systemic state reform strategy 
would insure that changes toward 
newer conceptions of curriculum 
and instruction are available to 
all groups, more or less equally. 
Local discretion and professional 
judgment within the structure of 
common curricular frameworks 
would allow teachers the flexibil- 
ity to meet the varying needs of 
their particular students and still 
hold them to common goals for 
all children. 

Unless curricular reforms are 
buttressed by a coherent state 
system that links teacher train- 
ing, teacher certification, the 
curriculum and testing together 
into a structure within which we 
can legitimately hold schools 
accountable, we will surely en- 
large the differences that contin- 
ue to exist between the quality of 
instruction available to rich and 
poor, minority and majority stu- 
dents. 



tougher attendance policy, a new 
evaluation and accountability policy, 
are all familiar concepts or "solu- 
tions" to the nation's teachers. Some 
efforts may be very promising for as 
long as they last, but most are short- 
lived "projects" to be replaced by a 
different "concept," a new panacea. 
Few leave much of a lasting trace. 

Policy fragmentation is a source of 
significant dissatisfaction to school 
personnel who feel great responsibil- 
ity for educational improvement but 
frustration over the mixed signals and 
the complex administrative require- 
ments that attend individual pro- 
grams. A recent Education Commis- 
sion of the States survey of state and 
local leaders in 1 1 states found that 
"the variety of reforms and not know- 
ing which works sends confusing 
messages to school leaders and im- 
pedes the will to change" (ECS 1 990, 
1). As a result, school officials may 
ignore or subvert some policies. 
Dedicated and well-meaning school 
personnel find that the array of man- 
dates, guidelines, incentives, sanc- 
tions and programs drain their ener- 
gies from serious school improve- 
ment. 

An Emphasis on Basic Skills. 
Neither the first or second wave re- 
forms have altered on a broad scale 
the inadequate models of teaching 
and learning that currently define the 
content and pedagogy of American 
education. 

For all the effort expended in reform, 
the processes and content of instruc- 
tion in most public school classrooms 
of today are little different from what 
they were in 1980 or 1970, contain- 
ing little depth or coherence, 
emphasizing isolated facts and "basic 
skills" over opportunities to analyze 
and solve problems (Cohen 1989, 
1990, 1991; Cuban 1990). 

Some state policies of the early 1 980s 
intentionally built on the "back to 
basics" emphasis that began in the 
late 1960s. For example, states in- 
stituted minimal competency tests 
that focus on low-level skills and 
standards and mandated or encour- 
aged the use of such tests as criteria 
for promotion and graduation. Other 
statewide policies had the same effect 
without such purposeful intent. For 
example, accountability systems 
attached more and more con- 
sequences to scores on standardized 
tests that emphasize broad coverage 



of unconnected facts and the ability 
to quickly find the one, right answer 
to a series of unrclaied* multiple 
choice, limited time-span items. 
Most "first wave" reforms simply 
"intensified" current practice (Fire- 
stone, Fuhrman and Kirst 1989), 
emphasizing quantity in terms or 
numbers of courses or length or 
school day, rather than quality. 

Many restructuring efforts speak of 
complex problem-solving and 
higher-order thinking but focus pri- 
marily on site-based management, 
shared decision-making and pro- 
fessional collaboration. While im- 
portant elements of the change proc- 
ess, alone they will not produce the 
kinds of changes in content and 
pedagogy that appear critical to our 



national well-being (Fuhrman, Clune 
and Elmore 1988; Elmore and 
Associates 1990; Clune 1991). Even 
more importantly, the policy system 
does not provide support to teachers 
and other school-level reformers for 
significant improvements in teaching 
and learning. 

The Currant System and 
Barriers to Change 

Fragmented authority structures and 
multiple short-term and often con- 
flicting goals and policies provide lit- 
tle support for school improvement. 
Smith and O'Day examine how ma- 
jor components of educational policy 
reflect, and in fact reinforce, the in- 
coherence of the system, inhibiting 
change efforts. 



Teachers are not prepared with the 
kinds of knowledge and skills re- 
quired if schools are to change to 
deliver more challenging curriculum. 
The disjuncture between teacher 
knowledge and teaching practice be* 
gins with the entrenched condition of 
teaching in the nation's postsecon- 
dary system. Prospective teachers 
learn the content or arts and science 
disciplines in courses outside of 
schools of education that are general- 
ly taught in a lecture style, fact- 
oriented fashion. 

In many large colleges and univer- 
sities, courses in mathematics, sci- 
ence and history typically have ex- 
aminations with short-answer, 
machine-gradable questions, while 
literature courses require papers of 
only a page or two. Licensing and 
certification systems focus on evi- 
dence of adequate credit accumula- 
tion in content areas; current tests of 
prospective teachers typically 
represent only weak attempts to en- 
sure that prospective teachers have 
the knowledge of content and skill in 
pedagogy to do an effective job in the 
classroom (Smith and O'Day 1988). 

The condition of inservice pro- 
fessional development is little better 
than that of preservice training. In- 
service systems are built primarily on 
graduate credit requirements for con- 
tinuing certification and salary in- 



crements. Because of a lack of 
coordination between higher educa- 
tion institutions and K- 1 2 school sys- 
tems, teachers typically take courses 
badly coordinated with the demands 
of their jobs. The content of these 
courses often depends more on the 
intersection of the teacher' s schedule 
with the interests of professors in lo- 
cal institutions than on the needs of 
K-12 students. 

Professional development experi- 
ences organized by schools or dis- 
tricts are generally more closely 
attuned to the specific needs of 
schools but limited in scope and dura- 
tion, frequently lusting a day or less 
only once or twice a year. Only rarely 
are they sufficient to help teachers 
make major changes in their 
approach to instruction. Further- 
more, the federal, state and local 
budgets for inservice professional de- 
velopment arc small and extremely 
vulnerable to budgetary constraints 
(Guskey 1986; Little et al. 1987; 
McLuughlin 1990). 

Current curricula and instructional 
materials also provide little support 
for improvements in content and 
pedagogy. Teachers and students 
alike find the materials uninteresting 
and unimaginative. Both students 
and their future employers complain 
that school learning bears no connec- 
tion to real life experience or prob- 
lems. 



The fragmented policy system con- 
tributes to the poor quality of curric- 
ulum materials. Diffuse authority 
structures and multiple goals within 
the system foster mediocrity and con- 
servatism both in the publishers* sup- 
ply of curricular materials and in the 
demand generated by local educa- 
tors. Inconsistent policy results in 
textbooks that merely "mention" top- 
ic after topic, covering each so super- 
ficially that the main points and con- 
nections among them are often in- 
comprehensible to the student 
(Tyson-Bernstein 1988; Newmann 
1988). 

Educators must respond to the same 
conflicting demands and lack of com* 
mon goals as the publishers, leading 
many to unintentionally support and 
perpetuate mediocrity in content by 
choosing materials that arc comfort- 
able (familiar), easy to work with 
pedasogically (fragmented, factual, 
simple), and that lead to the most 
manageable classrooms (again, frag- 
mented, factual, easy to monitor). 

Indeed, as ironic as it may seem, this 
situation has actually contributed to 
the development of a common in- 
structional practice and a common 
basic skills curriculum. The empha- 
sis on basic skills has contributed to a 
significant educational success — 
considerable progress since 1980 in 
closing the gap between minority and 
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white students on measures of nation- 
al achievement (Smith and O'Day 
1991). But basic skills are not suf- 
ficient to meet employers' needs in 
the future. Nor is a democratic soci- 
ety well served by schools focusing 
on narrow conceptions of knowl- 
edge. 

Furthermore, rigid hierarchical mod- 
els of learning, where basic skills are 
presumed to be the foundation of 
more complex skills, are outmoded 
and inconsistent with what we know 
about how people (cam. Accoitling 
to Resnick (1988, 45), the most im- 
portant single message of recent 
cognitive research is that: 

Complex thinking processes — 
elaborating the given material, 
making inferences beyond what is 
explicitly presented, building ade- 
quate representations, analyzing 
and constructing relationships — 
are involved in the most 
elementary mental activities... all 
of this implies that no sharp sep- 
aration between "basic" and 
"higher order" skills can be made. 

While educators and observers have 
recognized and written extensively 
about the inadequacy of rigid models 
of learning and the curricula they en- 
gender, the fragmentation of the poli- 
cy system makes substantial, wide- 
spread change in instructional prac- 
tice and the curriculum virtually im- 
possible. 

Without a supportive policy struc- 
ture, innovations emerge but soon die 
out. Teachers or schools experiment 
with particularly creative and prom- 
ising curricula and instructional prac- 
tices, often with considerable suc- 
cess. But most of these innovations 
become marginalized or disappear 
altogether. Programs developed in 
one sector (e.g., curriculum) are 
rarely linked to the extensive neces- 
sary changes in other sectors (e.g., 
teacher professional development). 
School-based innovations are frus- 
trated by policies sending conflicting 
signals. For example, school efforts 
to introduce more challenging curric- 
ula can be stymied by district or state 
assessments focusing on basic skills. 

Even if some schools succeed in de- 
veloping and sustaining curricular 
and pedagogical improvements, the 
lack of system support makes it vir- 
tually impossible to generalize 



changes from a small number of in- 
itially active schools to the well over 
100,000 educational institutions 
across the country. Furthermore, the 
schools most likely to innovate are 
often the ones serving the most 
advantaged; the schools serving less- 
advantaged children frequently get 
left behind. 

The need to improve (beyond basic 
skills) as an entire nation, concerns 
about equitable improvement for all, 
growing frustration with policy 
fragmentation, and increasing under- 
standing about how children learn all 
signal that the next step in reform 
needs to be system-wide encourage- 
ment of ambitious, high quality out- 
comes. Smith and O'Day argue that 
we need to put the pieces of reform 
together in a coherent system that 
combines the vitality and creativity 
of bottom-up change at the school 
site with an enabling and supportive 
structure at more centralized levels of 
the system. 

A Strategy for 
Systemic Reform 

Both approaches to reform seen in the 
1980s, top-down and bottom- up, are 
inadequate when pursued in isola- 
tion. Smith and O'Day propose a 
strategy for system-wide improve- 
ment that combines both approaches 
in a supportive policy structure that 
can provide direction for school-level 
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changes and make such changes 
more easily adaptable to different 
situations. The strategy includes 
three major components: a unifying 
vision and goals, a coherent in- 
structional guidance system, and a 
restructured governance system. 

The policy structure is a function of 
state leadership. If we wish to in- 
fluence more than a few schools or 
districts at a time, the state is a critical 
actor. States are in a unique position 
to provide coherent leadership, re- 
sources and support to the reform 
efforts in schools. Not only do they 
have constitutional responsibility for 
education, states are the only level 
that can influence all parts of the K- 
12 system and affect the way in 
which state systems of higher educa- 
tion might operate to help the K- 12 
system. 

States also represent markets of suf- 
ficient size to leverage improvement 
in aspects of education that are out- 
side of the system itself, such as text- 
book and materials development. 
Furthermore, states have improved in 
capacity for educational policymak- 
ing and have gradually amassed 
greater authority and responsibility 
over their educational systems. In- 
creasingly, concerns about the econ- 
omy and productivity of the state pro- 
vide Incentives for policymakers to 
exert educational leadership. 
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A Unifying Vision and Goals. To 

provide coherent direction tor educa- 
tional reform throughout the system, 
u stute must have a common vision of 
what schools should be like. The 
vision should be informed by under- 
lying values concerning in- 
tellectually stimulating and engaging 
education for alt students. Broud 
conceptions and values, however, 
will not be enough. We need goals 
that can be communicated and meas- 
ured if we arc to mobilize the political 
support necessary over time. 

Some goals might address desired 
changes in the nature or quality of 
educational inputs, such as the quali- 
ty of the teaching force. The most 
powerful goals, however, would be 
those related to students. Statewide 
student outcome goals should focus 
primarily on the core functions of the 
system; that is, on teaching and learn- 
ing. And . to meet the demands of the 
future, they must go well beyond the 
"basic skills" goals of the 1960s, 
1970s and early 1980s. They must 
challenge the system to prepare our 
youth to grapple thoughtfully with 
those problems that defy alogrithmic 
solutions and to be skilled and con- 
fident learners in school and later on. 
Moreover, the goals and indicators 
must address not only the average 
level of opportunity and student 
achievement in the state but also the 
variation. Justice requires that the 
goals of the state promote equality as 
well as quality. 

A Coherent System of Instruct- 
ional Guidance. The first step in de- 
veloping a coherent system of in- 
structional guidance is to work 
toward agreement on a core body of 
challenging and engaging knowl- 
edge, skills and problem-solving 
capacities as goals for all students. 
All state policies guiding instruction 
would be based on these goals, form- 
ing a consistent, supportive policy 
structure for school improvement. 
Overcoming the fragmentation of the 
system requires coordination of the 
key elements affecting instruction: 
curriculum and auricular materials, 
preservice and inservice teacher 
training, and assessment. 

Curriculum Frameworks 

The basic drivers of the system would 
be curriculum frameworks which set 
out the best thinking in the field about 
the knowledge, processes and skills 
students need to know in each core 



curriculum area. The frameworks 
would emphasize depth of under- 
standing, knowledge construction 
through analysis and synthesis of real 
life problems, hands-on experiences, 
and the integration of content and 
pedagogy. Highly qualified teams of 
teachers and disciplinary experts 
would develop the frameworks and 
participate in continual updating and 
review. 

It is important to distinguish the no- 
tion of core curriculum frameworks 
from the more specific curricula 
actually taught in the schools and 
classrooms. The frameworks would 
set out themes, topics and objectives 
in sufficiently long-range chunks 
(e.g., four- year blocks) to allow 
maximum flexibility and creativity at 
the local level while establishing 
clear direction for the system. Cali- 
fornia is illustrative of a state that has 
already developed quite progressive 
curricular frameworks in a number of 
areas. They reflect the problem- 
solving and higher-order thinking 
orientation of recent reform reports 
(see for example, NCTM 1989; 
A A AS 1989), but do not detail a day- 
to-day, week- to- week, or even a 
month-to-month curriculum for 
teachers to follow. Instead, for the 
most pan, they describe outcomes 



expected at the end of certain periods 
of time, such as the 4th, 8th and 1 1th 
grades. 

The frameworks would provide 
structure within which to organizt 
the other important educational com- 
ponents. Teacher professional de- 
velopment programs, both preservice 
and inservice; teacher licensing pro- 
grams; textbook and curricular 
materials; and testing systems should 
all reflect the content of the 
frameworks. For the frameworks to 
provide the type of guidance neces- 
sary to improve instruction, they 
must be of the highest quality possi- 
ble. Only if this condition is met will 
they command the respect and enthu- 
siasm of capable teachers. Further- 
more, local school personnel must 
have freedom within the frameworks 
to interpret and implement in- 
structional strategies that most effec- 
tively meet the needs of their stu- 
dents. 

Curricular Materials 

Schools must have the ultimate au- 
thority to select and/or revise and de- 
velop curricular materials. However, 
the state has both the responsibility 
and the potential leverage to assure* 
that there is an adequate supply of 




high quality textbooks and other 
materials that are in line with both the 
letter and the spirit of the 
frameworks, so that teachers do not 
have to reinvent the wheel for every 
subject and every grade. States could 
establish a statewide adoption system 
that emphasizes both quality and 
coordination with the frameworks 
and stimulate private and local school 
development of innovative ways of 
teaching the core concepts, including 
software. 

Professional Development 

States must ensure that both new and 
practicing teachers have the content 
knowledge and instructional skills re- 

?[uired to teach the content of the 
rameworks. Although there has 
been much recent ferment about im- 
proving teacher education, no major 
national reform effort has de- 
liberately addressed the substantive 
needs of teachers beyond listing 
general course and degree require- 
ments. 

Given the historic independence of 
higher education from K-12 educa- 
tion, the main leverage for improving 
pre service education is likely to come 
from the state's authority to screen 
and credential teachers rather than 
from regulation of colleges and uni- 
versities. Assuring that prospective 
teachers have the knowledge and 
capacity to teach well the content in 
state curriculum frameworks prob- 
ably requires that states develop 
strong, progressive performance 
assessments based on the K-12 con- 
tent objectives. Faculties in both 
Schools of Arts and Sciences and of 
Education would likely ultcr their 
courses and perhaps even their own 
pedagogical approaches to help in- 
sure that their graduates succeed on 
the new state licensing examinations, 

Inservice professional development 
must be a key component of the over- 
all instructional guidance system as 
most current teachers will remain on 
the job during and after the im- 
plementation of the new frameworks. 
States could support opportunities for 
both individual teachers and groups 
of teachers to develop and refine ex- 
pertise in the content of the state 
frameworks and in effective 
pedagogical approaches. Policymak- 
ers could influence the supply of pro- 
grams by allocating funds directly 
into program development or by pro- 
viding incentives for independent or- 
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f Sanitations, such as universities or 
ibrarics, and for subunits, districts 
and schools, to develop programs. 
Demand for professional develop- 
ment may be influenced by continu- 
ing licensure requirements and ac- 
countability systems that encourage 
teachers to be knowledgeable in rele- 
vant areas of the frameworks and in 
effective pedagogy. 

Accountability Assessment 

A key component of a coherent in- 
structional guidance system is a high 
Quality assessment system based on 
the state curriculum frameworks. 
The assessments should monitor 
progress toward achievement goals 
for accountability and stimulate and 
support superior instruction, func- 
tions that cannot be served by most 
current assessment systems. Most 
places now use standardized norm- 
referenced tests which are pur- 
posefully divorced from the curricula 
of the schools and cannot measure 
what schools are supposed to teach. 

New assessment instruments tied to 
state content frameworks would re- 
place such tests, and, to avoid testing 
overload, they should be given in- 
frequently. Examinations at three 
levels— say at the 4th, 8th and I Ith 
grades — would provide adequate in- 
formation for monitoring and at the 
same time provide teachers and 
schools a clear idea of expected out- 
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comes. In addition, allowing for 
choice among examination ques- 
tions, as in the current Advanced 
Placement exams, would allow for 
variation in school program, teacher 
expertise and student interest. 

Assessment instruments require 
attention and support commensurate 
with the important role they play in 
the system. While current standard- 
ized and minimum competency tests 
reinforce teaching toward an empha- 
sis on isolated facts and basic skills, 
state-of-the-art examinations based 
on well-designed curriculum 
frameworks could help encourage in- 
struction toward higher-level goal 
such as depth of knowledge, complex 
thinking, and ability to respond to 
problems and produce results. 

In summary, curricular materials, 
teacher professional development, 
and assessment systems based on 
high-quality curriculum frameworks 
would provide the kind of guidance 
to schools that would support im- 
prove; nents in content and pedagogy. 
Coordination of these various poli- 
cies transforms them from a set of 
unrelated, or, even worse, conflict- 
ing, messages to schools into a cohe- 
rent system of instructional guid- 
ance. Tying these policies to 
challenging content outcomes pro- 
vides leadership for classroom inno- 
vations designed to enhance teaching 
and learning. 



New Book Examines Curriculum 
and Accountability Policies 

'Systemic School Reform/* is just one chapter of a new book that looks 
at some of the. most crucial issues in education today. 

The book is organized into three sections. Section 1 describes state-level 
changes in curriculum policy and assesses the initial impacts of policy 
changes at different levels of the system. Section 2 focuses on changes in 
testing and accountability provisions and explores some of the early 
results of those changes. Section 3 discusses systemic reform of in- 
structional guidance both in this country and abroad. 

Four chapters draw directly from research conducted by CPRE:* 

"Graduation vs. Education: "Systemic School Reform" 
Reform Effect for Marshall S. Smith 

At-Risk Youth," and Jennifer O f Day 

Janice H. Patterson 

"Reforming the Curriculum: 

"Educational Policy in a Will Empowerment Policies 
Situation of Uncertainty; Replace Control?" 

Or, How to Put Eggs Andrew C. Porter, 

in Different Baskets" Doug A. Archbald. and 

William H. Clune Alexander K. Tyrce* Jr. 

The Politics of Curriculum and Testing: 
The 1990 Yearbook of the Politics 
of Education Association 
Edited by Susan H. Fuhrman 
and Betty Malcn 

1991, 288 pp., hardcover $55 - softcover $25.50 

Available from: E. Streisand, Faltner Press, 1900 
Frost Road, Suite 101, Bristol, PA 19007-1598; 
phone, (215) 785-5800. 

* Reprints of these four chapters are available directly from CPRE. Send $4.50 
for each title ordered to: CPRE* Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, NJ 08901 . 



A Restructured Governance Sys- 
tem. The proposal for a coherent 
state system of institutional guidance 
comes in the midst of a long-standing 
but increasingly intense debate about 
the compatibility of centralized poli- 
cy decisions on the one hand and pro- 
fessional discretion on the other. In 
fact, much of the current literature on 
school improvement, especially the 
restructuring literature, assumes that 
centralized policies regarding curric- 
ulum and instruction serve to under- 
mine school personnel's efforts to 
improve. Smith ant O'Day argue 
that negative effects of centralized 
policies relate in large measure to 
their fragmentation and their 
encouragement, deliberate or in- 
advertent, of traditional and no long- 
er productive, narrow conceptions of 
teaching and learning. 

The strategy outlined above proposes 
a change in both the coherence and 
goals of state policies so that they 
may set the conditions under which 
teacher empowerment, pro- 
fessionalization, and school-site 
management may flourish. The state 
would provide a clear picture of long- 
range goals coordinated across the 
various instruments of state policy 
but avoid dictating school curricula 
and activities. State activities would 
focus on the challenging tasks of de- 
veloping consensus about learning 
goals, crafting policies that con- 
sistently reflect and reinforce the 
goals and providing support to 
schools in reaching the goals. 
School-level personnel would devel- 
op specific curricula, programs and 
pedagogies designed to achieve the 
goals. 

Establishing divisions of authority 
that draw on the strengths of each 
level of government requires a 
rethinking of traditional responsibili- 
ties, a redesign of governance. Since 
the major responsibilities of the state 
in constructing a coherent guidance 
system have already been described, 
the following sections focus on the 
school, upon which the success of 
this enterprise ultimately depends, 
and the district, which must oner the 
school maximum support. 

Governance at the 
School Building Level 

Schools obviously have many re- 
sponsibilities, but with respect to 
achievement on the state content 



goals, the school's primary job is to 
develop a stimulating, supportive, 
and creative environment to 
maximize achievement. The 
restructuring literature and older 
literature on effective schools sugg- 
est three practical ingredients for in- 
structional success: a staff of well- 
trained professionals who could use 
their knowledge and experience to 
follow the best practices appropriate 
to their students to meet state goals; 
an internal governance structure that 
grants those closest to students, the 
teachers, important decision-making 
roles and time for collaborative plan- 
ning and reflective and professional 
development activities; and hardware 
and resources necessary for produc- 
tive, professional workplaces (Pur- 
key and Smith 1983, 1985; Cohen 
1983; Elmore and Associates 1990). 

These ingredients have strong gov- 
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ernance implications for schools. 
They suggest that schools need suf- 
ficient autonomy to shape their pro- 
grams to meet local conditions and 
the needs of their students, and that 
the selection of staff, inservice strat- 
egies, curriculum (within the state 

Suidelines) and pedagogies should be 
one at the school site. They also 
underscore the importance of teacher 
participation in school decision mik- 
ing and the need for teachers to have 
time and facilities for collaborative 
activities in service of improved in- 
struction. Such school-based 
changes are the focus of many current 
restructuring experiments. Smith and 
O'Day 9 argue that, while these ele- 
ments are fundamental to improve- 
ment, without the changes in the poli- 
cy structure proposed previously, 
they will not lead to meaningful or 
sustained change in teaching and 
learning. 



Governance at the 
School-District Level 
The main responsibility of the local 
district would be to provide resources 
and a supportive environment for the 
schools. Districts should examine 
aspects of their operations, including 
central bureaucracies and rules in- 
tended to standardize practice, that 
might inhibit innovative and effec- 
tive school-based instructional 
approaches. Districts must also 
assure equitable distribution and use 
of common and base budget re- 
sources across schools, and adminis- 
ter special program resources in ways 
that maximize opportunities for 
needy children. 

Districts may also deem it appropri- 
ate to establish their own long- range 
goals for improvements in student 
achievement and ocher areas that 
embellish the state goals — progres- 
sive districts might add such things as 
student participation and local ser- 
vice goals. Such long-term directions 
should guide board and superinten- 
dent activities, enabling them to es- 
chew short-term "projects" and dis- 
ruption in favor of steady nourish- 
ment to schools. One example of this 
might be a two- or three-year budget. 
Unions could assist by avoiding or 
waiving contract provisions which 
require standardized practice and in- 



hibit the flexibility schools need to 
maximize achievement on the con- 
tent goals. 

These changes imply changing dis- 
trict operations so they focus on pro- 
viding support to schools to reach the 
content goals. Central bureaucracies 
would shift from enforcement of re- 
quirements about practice to activi- 
ties designed to assist schools impr- 
ove instruction. Such a change would 
be greatly facilitated by a reform of 
state policy away from separate proj- 
ects, each accompanied by a set of 
regulations and requiring a discrete 
administrative structure at the district 
level, toward coherent instructional 
guidance. 

Conclusion 

The strategy outlined by Smith and 
O'Day calls for combining systemic 
state-initiated reform and school- 
based reform ( restructuring ) to create 
something with considerably more 
chance of succeeding than either type 
of reform carried out independently. 
The structure provided by coherent 
state leadership could enhance the 
potential of school-based strategies. 

For example, under various ap- 
proaches to parental choice, the state 
curriculum frameworks would es- 
tablish a protective structure that 



would help ensure that all schools 
were attempting to provide a 
challenging and progressive curric- 
ulum. Similarly, state examinations 
based on the curriculum frameworks 
would provide valid data about stu- 
dent outcomes to help parents and 
students make choices. 

Schools could vary considerably on 
soecific curricula, instructional strat- 
i extracurricular activities and 
other factors on which choices could 
be based. 

Implementing a systemic reform 
strategy would require leadership and 
long-term perspectives on the part of 
policymakers as well as the support 
and involvement of professionals 
who would participate in developing 
the state instructional guidance sys- 
tem and take responsibility for high- 
quality programming at the school 
level. All participants, as well as the 
public, would understand that such 
an effort is not another "wave" of 
reform, another short-term strategy. 
In essence, Smith and O'Day have 
proposed a strategy for combining 
the "waves" of reform into a long- 
term improvement effort, a strategy 
for putting coherence and direction 
into the state reforms and content into 
the restructuring movement. ■ 
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Bottom-Up Reform 



• Bottom-up reform is a key element of state improvement plans because it is the most effective way of 
bringing high aspirations to life: only when communities and their schools grapple with the challenges 
of serving children more effectively will we see the creativity and commitment that this reform will 
demand. 

• Success will depend on flexibility from the state level, coupled with consistent encouragement, support, 
and assistance for those developing and carrying out local action plans. 



While every school will share a common 
aim under Goals 2000 — providing a 
world-class education to every child — the 
methods will be as diverse as the schools and neigh- 
borhoods of this nation. This diversity of ap- 
proaches will flourish because a key principle of 
Goals 2000 is that of bottom-up reform, of commu- 
nity-based solutions to local educational needs. 

What is bottom-up reform? 

Bottom-up reform is educational improvement initi- 
ated in communities, schools, and classrooms, fu- 
eled by the energy and ideas of teachers, parents, 
school administrators and boards, students, parents, 
and community members. It is reform grounded in 
the aspirations and practical realities of the local 
school community. It depends on a supportive envi- 
ronment from the "top," in the form of policies that 
set high expectations and provide help with reform. 

The philosophy of bottom-up reform is that the peo- 
ple doing the work of teaching and learning and oth- 
ers working directly with students and schools must 
be the ones who plan and carry out improvements 
in the way that work is done. Bottom-up reforms 
emphasize creating the conditions in which teachers 
can continually learn, apply, and refine new ap- 



proaches. These reforms help parents become more 
involved in their children's education at home and in 
the schools. They connect students with other car- 
ing adults in the community, in local business, in col- 
leges, and in other agencies. 

Goals 2000 embraces several aspects of bottom-up 
reform: 

• Individual schools will develop and implement 
reform plans that they initiate, with support 
from the funds that flow to local districts; 

• Local improvement or action plans at the district 
level will emerge from a broad-based planning 
process in which educators, business, parents, 
and the public participate; 

• In developing the state plan for Goals 2000, the 
state planning group will draw on the ideas of 
districts and schools that have successfully im- 
proved student performance; 

• Teachers and administrators will have access to 
professional development that helps them help 
students achieve new standards; and 

• Accountability will be based on improving stu- 
dent learning, not simply following regulations. 



This paper is offered to stimulate discussion and thinking in one of the hey components to be included in Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act plans. We welcome revisions and suggestions for examples of effective state and local practices 
for future editions. Please sendyour comments to: Goals 2000; U.S. Department of Education; 400 Maryland Avenue, 
SW; Washington, DC 20202. 
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Why is bottom-up reform important in the 
Goals 2000 plan? 

Bottom-up reform is an important element of Goals 
2000 because decades of research on school change 
have taught us that top-down pronouncements are 
simply not enough to make reform happen. 
Schools, tike other organizations, have an impressive 
capacity to ignore or deflect efforts to tell them what 
to do. In contrast, local teachers, parents, school ad- 
ministrators, and community reformers develop a 
commitment to the approaches they invent. And 
the professionals now working in schools will realize 
ambitious new standards of curriculum content and 
student performance only when they have had 
enough time and learning opportunities to enable 
them to change their own practice. Effective reform 
efforts combine the strengths of top-down and bot- 
tom-up approaches. They include clear direction 
from the state and school district about what schools 
must accomplish, buttressed with support for local 
exploration of new ways to achieve these aims. 

Parents and business and community leaders, along 
with educators, can help develop mutually agreed- 
upon action plans to improve their schools and stu- 
dent learning. This builds ownership for the goals 
and new standards among educators and parent and 
community leaders. Having the educators and par- 
ents working together on a community-based plan 
of action reinforces the need to improve. 

School professionals assimilate new knowledge by 
working with it and using it to solve real problems. 
They transform isolated pieces of information and 
skill by incorporating them into a broader, flexible 
professional repertoire. With increased opportuni- 
ties to hone these skills, they will develop and imple- 
ment increasingly effective reforms. 

In schools undergoing bottom-up reform, teachers 
exchange ideas with each other about their school 
goals, their students 9 academic needs, ways of com- 
municating with parents, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion. They watch each other at work. They analyze 
their own practice and that of their colleagues. They 
try out new materials and techniques and evaluate 
the results. Through this process, change and re- 
form take place. Without this process, schools and 
teachers may absorb new buzzwords, but they do 
not act differently. 



The process of reform requires both leadership and 
management. One or more leaders in the school 
must articulate and reinforce a vision of the school's 
aspirations. Reform also requires managers who can 
solve practical problems and assemble the resources 
that support change — providing sufficient help and 
support to carry out changes in ways that best meet 
local needs. The managers engaged in reform can 
draw on resources from outside the school, such as 
the commitment and priorities of superintendents, 
the know-how of central-office staff and members 
of the community and business, and the program- 
matic dollars that come from local, state, and federal 
sources — many of which can be used far more flex- 
ibly than most recipients now imagine. 

Furthermore, if the effects of school reform are to 
be sustained, schools must develop the capacity to 
make continual improvements. This means moni- 
toring their own effectiveness, recognizing areas 
where improvement is needed, and mobilizing re- 
sources from inside and outside the building to 
make the necessary improvements. 

The conditions for change at the school level — col- 
laboration and learning among teachers and parents, 
community-school partnerships, principal leadership 
and management s kills, and data to support contin- 
ual self-monitoring — will flourish only with support 
from state and local policy. Actions at the policy 
level that can effectively support bottom-up reform 
include: 

• Clearly stating the expectation that every school 
will engage in a serious re-examination and re- 
form and improvement of its work; 

• Building a strong team to help lead the improve- 
ment process, involving educators, parents, citi- 
zens, and the business and higher education 
communities; 

• Building time for school-based planning and pro- 
fessional development into the school day and 
year, among educators and between educators 
and parent and community leaders; 

• Supporting professional networks (including 
electronic networks) and other learning vehicles 
such as summer institutes for principals, teach- 
ers, and other professionals — and supporting 
visits to observe firsthand successful strategies 
that have improved learning and helped similar 
schools reach their high goals; and 
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• Reviewing accountability structures to ensure 
that they focus on important educational results 
and do not unnecessarily constrain schools with 
procedural requirements. 

It is also important to remember that planning and 
professional development ate manifestations, not 
causes, of bottom-up reform. Many schools have 
developed mission statements and improvement 
plans that sit in the principal's desk drawer, uncon- 
nected to the ongoing work of the school Many 
times parents and citizen leaders sign off on a plan 
but have had little ownership in its development so 
have little investment in its implementation. Profes- 
sional development in many schools takes the form 
of training workshops that, at most, impart aware- 
ness of new techniques rather than strengthening 
the tools of educational problem solving and trans- 
formation. Mandating planning and professional de- 
velopment will not contribute to reform unless 
schools have ongoing encouragement, support, tech- 
nical assistance, and networks to help them address 
their needs to help many more students meet higher 
standards. 

What are examples of promising strategies 
and programs? 

Many schools, districts, states, and practitioner net- 
works illustrate the promise of bottom-up reform. 
Yet it would be a mistake to view these examples as 
models to be replicated. The very premise of bot- 
tom-up reform is that each school community set its 
own agenda toward higher student performance. 
While outside models can provide both inspiration 
and practical tips based on lessons learned, adopting 
a model is no shortcut to success. At best, a model 
gives the school community a concrete framework 
for its aspirations, benchmarks for its progress, and 
a broader professional network to draw on. With 
this caution in mind, we can review some ongoing 
experiences with bottom-up reform. These exam- 
ples underscore the importance of school and com- 
munity resources for staff development as an 
ingredient in reform; they also illustrate how man- 
dates and support from the top can be translated 
into grassroots change. 



Jefferson County Public Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 

The school-based planning and professional devel- 
opment opportunities in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, demonstrate what it takes to build bottom-up 
reform. Several related initiatives draw on outside 
resources to enable schools to take charge of their 
own reforms. Most of the county's schools practice 
shared decisionmaking, which they call site-based de- 
cisionmaking. They use resources offered by the Jef- 
ferson County Public Schools Gheens Professional 
Development Academy, the University of Louisville, 
and the business community in learning the skills 
and knowledge this model requires. Many of the dis- 
trict's 800 business partners have included school 
staff members in company-sponsored Total Quality 
Management training programs and provided con- 
sulting services to those adjusting the model to fit 
school conditions. Eleven high schools have joined 
the Coalition of Essential Schools and begun to or- 
ganic their programs around the Coalition's princi- 
ples. Through the Center for the Collaborative 
Advancement of the Teaching Profession at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, a group of professors works 
with teachers cn developing skills in conceptually 
oriented math instruction and in developing an alge- 
bra curriculum accessible to previously low-achiev- 
ing students. Teachers working on doctorates can 
win appointments to the Jefferson County Public 
Schools Gheens Professional Development Acad- 
emy as clinical instructors, with salaries paid jointly 
by the university and the school system. They 
provide assistance and training in several kinds of 
restructuring work, including site-based decision- 
making, nongraded primary schools, and develop- 
ment of Essential Schools programs. 

El Paso Independent School District 
El Paso, Texas 

In keeping with state mandates, HI Paso has Initiated 
plans for shifting school management to a commit- 
tee of elected teachers, administrators, parents, and 
community members at each school. Each Campus 
Improvement Committee develops and monitors an 
instruction plan that coordinates all activities at the 
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school, including Chapter 1 services, The overall 
plan for restructuring is based on the assumption 
that a smooth transition to effective site-based deci- 
sionmaking depends on early, intensive, and ongo- 
ing training in the knowledge and skills of shared 
decisionmaking. To support restructuring, the su- 
perintendent raised staff development to the organ- 
izational level of a division, made its head an 
assistant superintendent, and instigated the purchase 
of a new building to function as a staff development 
center. Employee representatives will propose a "ca- 
reer curriculum" that promotes ongoing profes- 
sional development, A new leadership academy will 
provide opportunities for aspiring administrators, 

Edna McConnett Clark Foundation 
Middle-School Reform 

A recent report describes progress in 12 middle 
schools undertaking reform in 5 cities — Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, San Diego, Louisville, and Oakland, 
The guiding principle of the initiative is systemic 
change for schools; its imperatives are "high expecta- 
tions, high content, and high support." These very 
high-poverty schools have aimed to prepare their 
students for college preparatory courses in high 
school through substantial changes in curriculum 
and instruction, The foundation is candid about 
both the accomplishments and the setbacks in these 
schools. The lessons learned include the following: 

If interventions push too fast, are incongruent 
with what schools need or perceive they need, 
or if outsiders overload schools with paper- 
work and classroom interruptions, they invite 
resistance. Particularly at the beginning of the 
initiative, many schools felt obligated and over- 
whelmed with Clark program ideas, until they 
developed overall plans and learned to select 
what they needed. . . . Persistence, tempered 
with sensitivity, is needed. Partnerships, not 
pronouncements, arc needed. 

National Center for Innovation 
National Education Association 

A multifaceted initiative, the National Center for In- 
novation supports several projects that facilitate edu- 
cational reform. The Mastery in Learning 



Consortium promotes comprehensive reform in in- 
dividual schools. The Learning Laboratories ex- 
plore ways that school districts can implement 
comprehensive school reform, The Teacher Educa- 
tion Initiative works with colleges and universities to 
promote comprehensive reform for inservice and 
preservice professionals. The electronic School Re- 
newal Network connects participants in the Centers' 
numerous initiatives with each other and with col- 
laborating researchers. The network provides access 
to research, interaction between researchers and 
practitioners, communication about issues, and data 
gathering and analysis. The Center works with pro- 
ject sites to document and evaluate reform initiatives 
and to disseminate these findings to the educational 
community. 

Wisconsin Village Partners 

Wisconsin's Village Partners program is an alliance 
of the state's major education-related organizations 
and largest business group that fosters school re- 
form at the local level. Begun at the initiative of the 
Wisconsin Education Association and Wisconsin 
Manufacturing and Commerce, the partnership now 
includes 12 member organizations representing the 
Department of Public Instruction, teachers, adminis- 
trators and principals, postsecondary institutions, 
parents, and business. Forty-three school district 
members — serving 30 percent of the state's stu- 
dents — have agreed to take a collaborative approach 
to school reform in their communities, and send 
delegations of 10-15 stakeholders to two two-day 
workshops on school reform sponsored by the part- 
nership. The districts establish advisory committees 
with representation from all major players in the 
community to offer guidance and support as local 
decisionmakers develop new approaches to educat- 
ing students, governing schools, and involving par- 
ents. The collaborative approach has helped 
communities remove many of the barriers to school 
reform by, for example, making it easier for schools 
to get waivers from union contracts and securing 
employers' cooperation in involving parents in 
schools. 
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Where can I go for additional information? 

Organisations 

The Achievement Council 
6030 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 202 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
(213) 487-3194 

Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
250 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10177 
(212)986-9118 

El Paso Independent School District 
Education Unit 
6531 Boeing Drive 
El Paso, TX 79925 
(915) 779-4303 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
P.O. Box 34020 
Louisville, KY 40232-4020 
(502) 473-3011 

National Center for Innovation 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202)822-7906 ' 



Wisconsin Education Association 
(608)276-7711 

Riadtng List 

David, Jane L., and Paul D. Goren (1993). Transform- 
ing duration: Ovtiwming barrim, Washington, DC: 
National Governors' Association. 

Lewis, Anne C. (1993). Changing tbt odds. New 
Yorki Edna McConnell Clark Foundation. 

Uttle, Judith Warren (1993). Teachers' professional 
development in a climate of educational reform,' 
Educational Evaluation and Polity Analysis, 15, 129-151. 

Nmthttsn 

Doubts and Ctrtaintiu, published by the National Edu- 
cation Association, National Center for Innovation. 
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3290. Telephone (202) 822-7783. Fax (202) 822- 
7987. 
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Politics and Systemic Education Reform 

by Suaan Puhrman 



As many as 45 suites are involved in a reform move- 
ment focusing on ambitious student standards, 
coordinated policies and support for school-level 
change. This has been labelled " systemic reform M 
(e.g. , Smith and O'Day 199 1 )< But the idea is greeted 
by many political observers with skepticism. How 
can we sxpect such a rational approach— definition of 
student learning expectations and the purposeful 
integration of key policies— from a system that has 
long made policies incrementally and in a disjointed 
fashion? (See Lindblom 1939; Wlldavsky 1974.) 

While many obstacles to systemic reform do exist, 
some promising efforts indicate that policymakers can 
enact ambitious goals and support them with 
coherent, coordinated policies. This brief describes 
political challenges to systemic reform and explores 
the conditions under which coherent policymaking 
might occur. It includes excerpts from "The Politics 
of Coherence," in Fuhrman, ed. Designing Coherent 
Education Policy: Improving the System (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass 1993). It also draws on two back- 
ground cases of political structures designed to 
support education reform: "South Carolina's 
Business-Education Subcommittee 9 * by Diane Massell 
and "Kentucky's Prichard Committee n by Jacob 
Adams. 

Political Challenges Facing Systemic 
School Reform 

The concept of systemic school reform, as used in 
this brief, focuses on the establishment of ambitious 
expectations for all students. Standards would be set 



at a high-level, requiring deep understanding of 
subject matter and sophisticated reasoning ability. 
Curriculum frameworks laying out important topics 
and understandings would be the foundation for 
student assessment, instructional materials, teacher 
licensing and staff development. In that manner* key 
policies would send coherent messages about 
instruction (Cohen and Spillane 1993). 

The purpose of a more coherent policy system would 
be to support and sustain school-based change. To 
provide schools more flexibility in meeting the needs 
of their students, higher levels of governance would 
focus on defining and developing accountability for 
results and would remove constraints on school 
practice. Schools would determine the instructional 
strategies most likely to foster student achievement of 
outcome goals (Smith and CVDay 1991 ; CPRE 1991 ). 

All levels of governance— local school districts, states 
and the federal government— might work to define 
standards and coordinate key policy instruments. 
Many districts and suites are already making such 
efforts. And, with the active support of the Clinton 
Administration, voluntary national standards are 
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being developed in key subjects. 
Considerations about die politics 
of systemic reform are therefore 
relevant to several levels of 
government. However, this brief 
focuses primarily on the role of 
states, since they have both con- 
stitutional responsibility for edu- 
cation and the jurisdiction over 
both pre-eollegiate and higher 
education necessary to achieve 
policy integration. Conceptions of 
systemic reform include two 
important ideas: societal decision 
about student standards and 
coordination of important policy 
instruments. Yet these ideas face 
several challenges. 

Student Standards 

The systemic reform strategy 
suggests that a decision be made 
about challenging core expecta- 
tions for student learning. Right 
now schools and districts often 
defer to textbook publishers 9 
Tables of Contents for decisions 
about which topics to include in 
curricula and let standardized 
testing define the skills chidren 
should learn. Often, neither texts 
nor tests encourage a focus on 
high-level skills (Tyson Bernstein 
1988; Archbald and Newmann 
1988). In fact, in the absence of 
explicit consensus about out- 
comes, the system puts a de facto 
emphasis on low-level skills 
which are familiar and relatively 
easy to teach. 

Furthermore, because clear direc- 
tion is lacking, the system has no 
authentic means of judging its 
progress and no substantive base 
for resource allocation decisions 
(Odden 1991). Formulas or tradi- 
tional expenditure patterns 
typically drive the allocation of 
spending increases and cuts. 
Resources are seldom distributed 
based on explicit decisions about 
how money should be used* The 
system has not yet determined 
how to use resource! effectively 
in part because the system has yet 
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to determine the outcomes to be 
effectively achieved (Odden and 
Massy 1992). 

Policymakers have avoided cen- 
tral—for example, state-level— 
determination of outcome expec- 
tations by summoning up the 
hallowed educational tradition of 
local control. In fact, deep con- 
flicts over the purposes of educa- 
tion have made policymakers 
wary of opening goal discussions 
(Tyack 1976; 1992). In our in- 
creasingly diverse society, there 
are many differences of opinion 
about what should constitute a 
core body of content learned by 
all students. By letting content 
expectations devolve to the dis- 
trict or school, policymakers can 
evade such difficult decisions. 
Furthermore, if, as some analysts 
assert, society's interest in educa- 
tion lies primarily in credential- 
ling in a way that preserves 
economic and social inequities, 
there is little reason to bother 
with content expectations. Others 
argue that because knowledge is 
constructed by individuals in 
specific contexts, it would be 
counterproductive to specify 
knowledge expectations for an 
entire society, no matter how 
worthy the expectations. 

In the past, educators rarely 
challenged the status quo— the 
absence of policy-level outcome 
expectations. In fact, many have 
argued strongly against this type 
of "policy interference" (e.g., 
Wise 1979; McNeil 1986). For 
one thing, they were highly 
skeptical that policymakers could 
develop standards that were 
ambitious and challenging with 
respect to student achievement. 
Politically determined standards 
are typically not challenging; 
rather they tend to be minimal in 
nature. And, in the absence of 
consensus about results, standards 
focus on inputs and processes!. 
These can be criticized for con- 
straining professional judgement 
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and necessary school flexibility. 

Coordinated Policies 

The systemic reform strategy also 
proposes that a series of key 
policies should be aligned with 
outcome expectations. It suggests 
departing from the current prac- 
tice of fashioning a separate 
program to address each educa- 
tional problem because the indivi- 
dual projects, no matter how 
uniquely worthy, seldom re- 
inforce one another and frequent- 
ly send different, even con- 
flicting, messages to schools. For 
example, most current teacher 
certification and evaluation re- 
quirements stress generic skills 
rather than ability to teach the 
subject-matter content students 
must know. Programs for stu- 
dents with special needs pull them 
away from the mainstream cur- 
riculum, fragmenting not only 
their education, but die work of 
teachers and administrators. Staff 
development frequently consists 
of one-shot workshops on "hot" 
topics that are unrelated to each 
other or to the fundamental in- 
structional and pedagogical issues 
teachers face daily. 

The rationality of integrated 
policy based on deliberate goals 
is at once the appeal and the 
Achilles 9 heel of systemic reform. 
Consensual decision and policy 
coordination have seemed beyond 
the capacity of our political 
system. In fact, it is arguable that 
our political system functions so 
as to deliberately thwart decisive- 
ness and coordination. 




Impediments to 
Consensus and 
Coordination 

At least four characteristics of the 
political system contribute to in- 
coherent policymaking: the frag- 
mented organizational structure; 
the focus on elections; policy 
overload; and specialization. 

Fragmented System 

First, the fragmentation of our 
political system makes it very 
difficult for policymakers to 
coordinate with one another or to 
develop consensus across all 
parts. Separate branches of gov- 
ernment that check and balance 
one another exist at each level of 
government. Each part operates 
according to its own schedules 
and rules, its members swayed by 
incentives related to institutional 
membership and maintenance 
rather than the functioning of the 
entire system. Opportunities to 
work with policymakers in other 
institutions do not naturally occur 
or may require facilitation 
through the creation of new in- 
stitutions, further increasing the 
structural complexity of govern- 
ment. 

Educational governance is parti- 
cularly complex (Cohen 1982). 
Not only are there three levels of 
government (federal, state and 
local) making education policy, 
but also there are separate struc- 
tures (e.g., state boards of educa- 
tion) at each level that date from 
the Progressive era emphasis on 
isolating education from partisan 
politics. 

Focus on Sections 

A second characteristic of our 
system that thwarts rational 
policymaking is the emphasis 
placed on campaigning and elec- 
tion. The "electoral connection, " 
a priority on re-election above 
policy or institutional improve- 



ment goals, is probably most 
apparent in Congress where 
livelihood and career depends on 
staying in. However, as state 
legislatures become more full- 
time, and thus more composed of 
career politicians, "the permanent 
campaign" is also becoming more 
characteristic of most state houses 
(Salmore and Salmore 1990; Ro- 
senthal 1989). Executive branch 
elected officials face similar 
imperatives. 

Because impressions on constitu- 
ents take priority, politicians seek 
ways to distinguish themselves 
from their colleagues rather than 
avenues to cooperate in group 
decisions. They deal in what 
Mayhew (1974, 54-59) calls 
u particularized benefits," pork- 
barrel projects or other "goodies" 
which particularly help their own 
constituencies and are clearly 
traceable to their originators. 
They fashion unique, discrete, 
"sexy* policies to which they can 
attach their name. 

A second consequence of the 
preeminence of elections is the 
circumvention of controversial 
and difficult issues which can 
upset elements of the electorate. 
Finally, because of the emphasis 
on election, politicians are 
attracted to the type of policies 
that are most easily used as 
campaign issues: simple, easily 
explained policies that can be 
featured in a "sound bite." 
Policies with immediate effects 
and clear benefits are simpler to 
explain than longer term efforts 
with more diverse or remote 
benefits. Subtlety can lose out to 
flashiness; careftil developmental 
efforts can lose out to quick 
pushes that have less chance of 
success because the develop- 
mental groundwork was lacking. 

Policy Overload 

A third characteristic of the 
system that thwarts coordination 
is an overload with policy issues. 
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Over the last decade most states 
made policy on a number of 
important education issues— like 
teacher salaries or the nature of 
student assessment— for the first 
time. These subjects had general- 
ly been left to local educators in 
the past. But, although states ex- 
panded their policy purview, 
local districts did not constrict 
their own activities in response. 
Local districts made more policy 
as well (Fuhrman and Elmore 
1990). When so much is on the 
plate, each item can get less 
attention. And, the sheer volume 
increases the likelihood that 
policies will tumble out, without 
any necessary connection to a 
long-range strategy or to one 
another. 

Specialization 

A traditional strategy for manag- 
ing the complexity that comes 
with too much work is specializa- 
tion. It reflects not only the 
expansion of the governmental 
role but also the emphasis on 
election. Specialization creates 
more arenas in which politicians 
can claim credit and impress 
voters. Consequently legislative 
committees and subcommittees 
multiply and narrow their juris- 
dictions: special boards and 
commissions are created; new 
agencies are established. For 
example, in 16 states, at least one 
legislative chamber has separate 
committees for higher education 
and for elementary and secondary 
education. In 5 of those states, 
each house has separate commit- 
tees for the levels of education. 

However, specialization contri- 
butes to the fragmentation of the 
system. Policies are crafted by 
experts with increasingly narrow 
perspectives and experts in a 
particular sub-field have few 
incentives to consider how their 
actions will affect other special- 
ized sub-fields. While bills often 
contain multiple provisions cross- 
ing many sub-areas of policy, they 



are typically omnibus in nature, 
containing collections of discrete 
programs rather than integrated 
approaches to policy problems. 

Opportunities for 
More Coherent 
Policymaking 

Despite the serious challenges 
facing systemic reform, recent 
activities in a number of states 
suggest that policymakers can 
establish ambitious goals and 
reinforce them with coordinated 
policies. Certain factors and 
conditions seem to support these 
efforts. 

Pending ftirther study of the poli- 
tics of reform efforts, it appears 
that the following are central to 
the development of systemic 
reform strategies: strong leader- 
ship around a clear vision of 
reform; processes that promote 
public and professional involve- 
ment; and the support of the 
federal government, national 
groups and professional and 
policymaker associations. 

Leadership can come from a 
variety of sources. For example, 
the Kentucky legislature can be 
credited with enacting, and 
sticking with, the state's ambi- 
tious reform; in some states, such 
as Delaware and Vermont, the 
chief state school officers are 
providing strong direction. Gov- 
ernors Romer and Engler are 
among those actively shaping 
reform efforts. 

Public and professional involve- 
ment can be promoted by 
standards-setting processes that 
involve citizens and professionals 
in various stages of standards 
development and review. Broader 
support can nuture and buffer 
fragile political efforts that try to 
bridge traditional divisions and 



overcome short-term blinders in 
service of coherent policymaking. 

Finally, the federal government 
and national associations of 
policymakers and professionals 
are actively promoting systemic 
reform, helping to reinforce the 
commitment of state policy- 
makers. The federal government 
assists states with systemic re- 
form through efforts like the 
National Science Foundation's 
Statewide Systemic Initiatives 
Program. It also supports dis- 
ciplinary associations that are 
developing national standards in 
key subjects that can be used by 
states in their own reforms. 
Groups such as the National 
Governors* Association, the 
Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the National Conference 
of State Legislatures, and the 
Education Commission of the 
States assist policymakers with 
the difficult design and imple- 
mentation tasks associated with 
reform. They also validate the 
work of policymakers within their 
states by giving them national 
publicity and reinforcement 
(Fuhrman and Massell 1992; Mas- 
sell 1994; Massell and Fuhrman 
1994; Massell and Kirst 1994; 
Fuhrman and Elmore 1994). 

An interesting development is the 
willingness of state policymakers 
to experiment with new struc- 
tures, such as long-term commis- 
sions which in turn offer avenues 
for the maintainence of coherent 
reform over time. They address 
the problems of fragmentation, 
overemphasis on election, policy 
overload and specialization by 
uniting representatives across 
fragmented policy arenas and 
outliving changes in political 
leadership. Such structures pro- 
mote consensus on a reform 
agenda that mitigates against 
political tendencies to veer off in 
new directions* 




Two entities that are frequently 
cited— Kentucky's Prichard Com- 
mittee and the South Carolina 
Business-Education Subcommit- 
tee—are profiled in the sidebar on 
page 5. These bodies, the first a 
volunteer citizen's organization 
with almost 1 00 members and tjie 
second a 20-member leadership 
group with statutory reform- 
related authority, illustrate how 
such structures can work to 
support reform. They perform at 
least five important functions that 
grant them great influence in 
shaping and sustaining reform 
efforts. 

Both the Prichard 
Committee and the 
Business-Education Sub- 
committee represent a variety 
of constituencies. 

This enables them to provide 
effective advocacy for reform and 
to link diverse interests. Because 
their memberships bridge institu- 
tions, levels of governance, poli- 
tical parties, and the private and 
public sectors, they are viewed as 
credible voices for children. They 
are not driven by electoral poli- 
tics nor are they responsive to 
narrow constituencies. 

Early success in mobilizing 
citizen participation and support 
for reform helped establish the 
" voice of the people" reputations 
of both groups. In 1984, shordy 
after it incorporated as a private, 
nonprofit citizens group, the 
Prichard Committee organized a 
televised statewide town forum 
which involved 20,000 Kentucky- 
ians and contributed to the gover- 
nor 's call for a special legislative 
session on education. The SC 
Subcommittee is a joint working 
committee of two larger groups 
formed in 1983 by then Governor 
Richard Riley; their efforts to 
generate broad-based grassroots 
support led to the Education 
Improvement Act (EI A) of 1984, 




an accompanying sales tax in- 
crease, and a network of 26.000 
people who can still be called on 
to support education. 

St£ Second, both groups are 
•T* mechanisms for the 

incorporation of business 
Interests into larger reform 
coalitions. 

Prior to EI A, business had never 
before rallied to support an in- 
crease in the sales tax for educa- 
tion in South Carolina. In the 
years since, the Subcommittee 
has been a strong voice for main- 
taining the state's financial com- 
mitment to reform. A few years 
ago, the Prichard Committee 
formed the Partnership for Ken- 
tucky School Reform with the 
state Business Roundtable speci- 
fically to "maintain solidarity for 
the implementation of the Ken- 
tucky Education Reform Act 
(KERA) H (Prichard Committee 
1992, 6). The Partnership was 
launched with $1.5 million from 
key Kentucky corporations. 

In these states, unlike others, 
there is no doubt that business 
supports education, no separate 
"business" agendas, no concerns 
that business leaders pursue 
policy intiatives primarily because 
they distrust educators and want 
them controlled. Instead business 
leaders are key participants in 
crafting, negotiating, supporting, 
selling and sustaining reform 
efforts. Their inclusion widens 
reform support and helps to 
buffer reforms from the vagaries 
of political change. 

2|* Third, Prichard and the 
*T* Subcommittee serve as 
training grounds for leader- 
ship, both within education 
and more generally. 

The current governor and lieuten- 
ant governor of Kentucky are 
former Prichard members; its 
membership list is frequently 
used by officials seeking nomi* 



Citizens Unite to Support Reform 

The Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence 

This is a non-profit, volunteer group composed of 95 private citizens, 
including former governors, buisness leaders, civic activists, parents and 
professionals. Membership is not open to statewide elected officeholders or 
candidates or professional educators (except K-12 classroom teachers). 

Prichard began as a governmental committee charged with studying the 
longterm needs of postsecondary education. In 1983 it became a private, 
nonprofit organization and turned its focus to K-12 education. It developed 
reform recommendations, publishing major reports demonstrating the need for 
reform, arguing for coordinated reform policies and suggesting specific reform 
approaches; organized citizen and business support; and assisted the legal and 
political processes that spawned the 1990 Kentucky Education Reform Act 
(KERA). 

Currently, the Committee monitors and supports reform implementation. 
With funding from corporations and foundations and a staff of 17 people, the 
Committee is pursuing the following activities: 

• Informing the general public about provisions of the reform act and its 

implementation through summmaries, reports, the media, primers, training 
of local affiliates and the like, 

• Enlisting, training and supporting citizens through Community Committees 

on Educational Reform. Community Committees in each district are 
intended to inform the public, recruit and train school site council 
candidates, develop local leadership and monitor local implementation 
progress. 

• Promoting and supporting parent participation in school-based decision 
making through training and information. 

• Monitoring, evaluating and reporting state progress on KERA. Activities 

include training Committee members and other affiliates for monitoring 
tasks, creating a state- level checklist of implementation activities, 
publicizing open meetings, and supporting and disseminating studies of 
reform. Prichard plant annual reports to the state on implementation 
progress. 

• Reporting to the nation on KERA progress, through dissemination and media 

relations. 

The South Carolina Business-Education Subcommittee 

This is a joint subcommittee of two large blue-ribbon committees which 
were active in promoting the 1984 Education Improvement Act (EIA). EIA 
authorized the Subcommittee and charged it with reviewing program 
regulations to assure conformity to EIA; reviewing evaluations and assessments 
of progress produced by the state agency and other oversight bodies; and 
making recommendations for the future. Recommendations are to encompass 
educational needs in the state and current reform policies needing updating. 

The 20-member Subcommittee (lOcivic/business members; 6 educators and 
4 legislators, by statute) has a small staff and appropriation. It produces an 
annual report evaluating EIA progress and widely distributes shorter updates. 
The reports draw on other monitoring and evaluation activities as well as the 
Subcommittee's own sense of issues requiring attention, needs for finetuning 
and recommendations for improvement. 
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nees for boards, commissions and 
the like. Several long-term citizen 
members of the SC Subcommittee 
have become key participants in 
diverse education-related activi- 
ties throughout the state. 
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Members take commitment to 
reform along with them to their 
new activities and responsibilities, 
enhancing the likelihood that 
reform direction will be sustained 
over time and supported by an 



ever-broadening group of influen- 
tials. 

S|£ Fourth, the reporting and 

monitoring functions of 
these groups, keep public 
attention focused on reform. 

Both groups regularly inform 
citizens about implementation 
progress and effects and con- 
tinually remind them that the re- 
forms will take time to bear full 
fruit. 

Faithful implementation is en- 
couraged by regular reporting on 
progress. Policymakers have 
means other than new policy 
initiatives to show their dedica- 
tion to education improvement; 
they can participate in the activi- 
ties of these groups and comment 
on their reports of reform pro- 
gress. As a consequence, these 
states are likely to experience 
fewer shifts in emphasis and less 
proliferation of projects. Reform 
direction is more likely to be 
maintained over time. For exam- 
ple, the EIA remained intact 
while the Subcommittee examined 
its progress yearly; many of the 
Subcommittee*srecommendations 
for fine-tuning were then incor- 
porated into the 1989 Target 2000 
reform. Because oversight was 
occurring, the later reform was 
deliberately built on and designed 
to improve the first, not devel- 
oped in the absence of knowledge 
about the effectiveness of existing 
policy, as many reforms are. 

Finally, both groups are 
vehicles for sharing 
state reform efforts with a 
mufti-state audience and for 
channelling national expertise 
to state policymakers. 

The Prichard Committee has a 
national advisory panel to guide it 
in establishing monitoring prior- 
ities and to offer advice regarding 
best practice in key reform areas. 
It disseminates information about 
Kentucky reform to national 



media and audiences. It also 
convened a meeting of national 
researchers and participated in 
designing an independent evalu- 
ation of KERA. Similarly, the SC 
Subcommittee's EIA Update has 
reached a wide audience, and 
South Carolina reform has re- 
ceived extensive national media 
coverage. The national reinforce- 
ment helps cement in-state sup- 
port for reform. 

The success of the Prichard and 
South Carolina committees is 
evident in their influence. Both 
have served to generate ideas that 
have been incorporated into 
policy; the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act (KERA) and Target 
2000 include many of their 
recommendations. More infor- 
mally, their members serve as 
sounding boards for policy- 
makers. 

The groups do not go unchal- 
lenged, however. Prichard is not 
uniformly lauded by practitioners 
and has been at odds with the 
school boards association over the 
roles of school-site councils. To 
smooth these relationships, the 
Committee participates in an 
Education Coalition of major 
state education organizations 
designed to present a unified 
position on education legislation. 
The Business-Education Subcom- 
mittee is currently experiencing 
some instability related to shifts 
in its leadership and to an in- 
creasingly complex and partisan 
political environment, suggesting 
efforts to bridge changes in 
leadership are problematic. In 
addition, both the Kentucky and 
South Carolina groups raise 
questions about whether new 
consensus-building structures- 
formal or volunteer— facilitate the 
work of existing structures or 
become routes for bypassing or 
duplicating their work. As Mo- 
rone (1990) argues, such entities 
can make government temporarily 
more responsive; but over time 



they may add to rather than 
lessen the complexity and 
impenetrability of the policy 
process. 

Despite these questions, the 
Prichard Committee and the 
Business-EducationSubcommittee 
provide many lessons about the 
role of constituency-bridging 
groups in building and sustaining 
support for reform. In at least six 
other states, non-profit organiza- 
tions located outside of state 
bureaucracy are taking the lead 
for reforms supported by the 
National Science Foundation's 
Statewide Systemic Initiatives 
Program. Participants indicate 
that locating leadership in a new 
organization permits broader par- 
ticipation, unites diverse interests, 
avoids red tape, and enables them 
to hire staff at higher salaries 
than offered by state government 
(Corcoran 1993). 



Conclusion 

Because the political system 
seems incapable of coherent ap- 
proaches and sustained direction, 
many argue that politics should 
be abandoned altogether— by sub- 
jecting schools to market control 
or by removing policies so that 
schools can improve themselves 
unfettered. 

However, the abandonment of 
policy does not offer hope of 
widespread improvement because 
schools are not able to sustain 
self-generated change. Nor is 
school-by-school change likely to 
spread to all schools. The system 
must offer support. Current 
systemic reform efforts suggest 
that states are willing to experi- 
ment with more coherent ap- 
proaches to policy that might 
offer support for school improve- 
ment. Perhaps systemic reform's 
recent popularity reflects its 
political appeal as a basis for 
unifying those interested in edu- 



cational improvement. The 
notions of more ambitious stan- 
dards, coherent policy in support 
of those standards, and restruc- 
tured governance reach across 
traditional lines of division, pro- 
viding a platform for unification. 
The idea that higher-level policy 
should focus on results rather 
than school process appeals both 
to policymakers concerned about 
accountability and to practitioners 
who want to keep policymakers 
out of decisions about their 
practice. 

Similarly, the idea that consensus 
about results should focus on a 
streamlined core body of know- 
ledge and skills attracts educators 
who wish to leave determination 
of detailed curricula to the school 
and foster the ability of schools to 
meet the needs of diverse student 
bodies. State curriculum frame- 
works and reinforcing policies 
could provide a protective struc- 
ture that would undergird stra- 
tegies for parental choice and 
other approaches to decentralizing 
school governance, To the extent 
that systemic reform ideas form a 
platform for uniting diverse 
reform constituencies they take 
on political power. 

The ideas that exert the greatest 
influence are those that balance 
political forces, finding ways to 
enlist existing interests as well as 
to open up new opportunities, 
Systemic reform has many of the 
properties of so-called M public 
ideas" (Moore 1988; Reich 
1988). It challenges "society to 
perceive and deal with a problem 
differently " (Moore 1988, 83) by 
changing the terms of the educa- 
tion reform debate. The new 
entities states are establishing as 
arenas for reform discussion 
illustrate that constituency-bridg- 
ing ideas and structures may go 
hand in hand, 
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"FOR ALL STUDENTS" 
Limited-English-Proficient Students and Goals 2000 1 



A Discussion Pope? 
September 2, 1994 



The parade marking the advent of standards-based reform has left 
town hall On March 31, 1994, President Clinton signed into law the Goals 
2000: Educate America Act, an Act that codifies in law the national education 
goals and provides resources to states and communities to develop and 
implement systemic education reforms aimed at helping all students reach 
challenging academic and occupational standards. 

Presently, there are many vigorous attempts under way to develop 
content and performance standards in different academic areas and to create 
assessments that are aligned with these standards. Content standards are 
being developed or have been developed by professional organizations of 
teachers and scholars in English, mathematics, science, history, geography, 
foreign languages, citizenship/civics, the arts and other subjects. The New 
Standards Project is developing and field-testing innovative assessments tied 
to some of the new content standards. 

States and districts have also been very involved in some aspects of 
systemic reform. At least 45 states have created or are preparing new 



l This paper is based on several meetings on L.E.P. students and systemic education reform 
that have taken place over the past two years, and the documents that have resulted from them. 
These include meetings of (he Stanford Working Group on Federal Education Programs for 
Limited-English-Proficient Students and ils resulting document, Blueprint for the Second 
Generation (sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation of New York); a meeting on Standards and 
Assessment and L.E.P. Students and a meeting summary document (sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, the Carnegie Corporation, and the MacArthur Foundation); and 
regional meetings to discuss the implications of systemic reform on the education of L.E.P. 
students at the local and state levels (sponsored by the MacArthur Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation). A list of participants at the Washington meetings on Systemic Reform 
and L.E.P. students is included in Appendix B. The document was drafted principally by Diane 
August, with editorial assistance from Kenji Hakuta and Delia Pompa, and innumerable 
contributions from the participants in our meetings. 

*This paper is a working draft. Comments on this document are welcome. Tlxey should be 
addressed to: Kenji Hakuta, School of Education, CERAS Bldg., Stanford University, Stanford, 
CA. 94305; fax: 415-723-7578. 
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curriculum frameworks, while at least 26 states and the District of Columbia 
will be dealing with educational standards in 1994. 2 New York City, under 
the guidance of Schools Chancellor, Ram6n Cortines, has undertaken the 
development of a curriculum framework for all the city's public schools. 
According to the Chancellor, standards are needed to address vast differences 
in the material taught to certain grades in each of the city's schools and 
community school district" 

This movement toward setting high standards is accompanied by a 
general recognition that the system must be for all students, including limited- 
English-proficient students. We welcome language in Goals 2000 that defines 
"all students" as meaning "students or children from a broad range of 
backgrounds and circumstances, including among others, students or children 
with limited-English proficiency/' However, there has not been an explicit 
analysis of how to incorporate L.E.P. students into systemic reform. 

The general recognition that the system must be for all students is 
backed by civil rights laws that govern the administration of all Federal aid 
to educational institutions. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 bars 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, and national origin. The U.S. 
Department of Education interprets the Act nd its implementing regulations 
to require that school districts address the mnguage-related needs of limited 
English proficient students; this interpretation has been upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Lau v. Nichols, 414 U.S. 563 (1974). Section 1703(f) of the 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act (EEOA) of 1975 also lays out the 
responsibilities of school districts toward the education of L.E.P. students. 
The EEOA provides that failure to take appropriate steps to educate L.E.P. 
students constitutes a violation of equal educational opportunity. 

This paper is an attempt to highlight the substantive issues that arise 
in incorporating L.E.P. students into systems-based reform. Further, it makes 
recommendations for how to address these issues. Because state and local 
efforts in this area will most likely be coordinated around the framework of 
Goals 2000, the recommendations, for the most part, follow the format of the 
Act. The analysis and recommendations are our first attempt to define and 
shape the national dialogue on how L.E.P. students might profit from this new 
paradigm. 



1 Pechman, E. M. & LaGuardia, K. G., Status of New State Curriculum Frameworks, 
Standards, Assessments, and Monitoring Systems (Washington, D.C.: Policy Studies Associates, 
1993). 
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Vision for Reform 

School failure persists among a disproportionate number of language- 
minority students. 3 For Hispanics and Native Americans, dropout rates 
remain far higher than for other groups. 4 Those who stay in school often 
graduate without the rigorous preparation they need to compete in the job 
market. Large numbers of L.E.P. children continue to receive instruction that 
is substandard to what English speakers receive. 5 This amounts to a two-tier 
system of education, with challenging curriculum for some and mediocrity for 
the rest. 

There is an urgent need to address the school failure of L.E.P. students 
given current demographic trends. The U.S. Census Bureau reports that the 
number of U.S. residents who "do not speak English very well" is growing at 
a very fast rate - 37.3 percent during the 1980s. 6 

Fundamental changes are clearly in order, yet the mechanisms have 



3 There is extremely limited information at the national level on the outcomes for LEP 
students because major national studies, such as NAEP and NELS, exclude LEP students due 
to the unavailability of instruments in languages other than English. However, data from NELS 
on eighth grade Hispanic students show significant underachievement (approximately 30 percent 
failure to achieve basic levels of performance in reading and 36 percent in math) and even 
among students who were judged to have sufficient proficiency in English to take the tests, 
"those with low proficiency in English failed at a much higher rate than did students with high 
proficiency" (UCES 9 Langttage Characteristics and Academic Achievement: A Look at Asian and 
Hispanic Eighth Graders in NELS:88 [Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 
February 1992]). Preliminary data collected on a national sample of LEP students during the 
1991-92 school year indicate that of 23 million school-aged children nationwide, approximately 
200,000 LEP students were assigned to grade levels at least 2 years lower than age-grade norms. 
H. Fleischman, P. Hopstock, and A. Zehler, '"Preliminary Findings from the National Descriptive 
Study of Services for Limited English Proficient Students" (Paper presented at the AERA 
meeting, Atlanta, April 1993). 

4 NCES,/l/s Hispanic Dropout Rates Related to Migration? OERI Educational Research List 
(TCSVM): Hispanic Dropout Rates (Washington, D.C.: US. Department of Education, 
November 14, 1992); Hispanics* Schooling: Risk Factors for Dropping Out and Barriers to 
Resuming Education. General Accounting Office, July, 1994 (GAO/PEMD-94-24). See also 
Indian Nations at Risk, (U.S. Department of Education) p. 7. 

5 For a well-documented case of California, see P. Berman, J. Chambers, P. Gandara, B. 
McLaughlin, C Minicucci, B. Nelson, L. Olsen, and T. Parrish, Meeting the Challenge of 
Linguistic Diversity: An Evaluation of Programs for Pupils with Limited Proficiency in English 
(Berkeley, Calif: BW Associates, 1992). See also CCSSO, School Success for Limited English 
Proficient Students: The Challenge and State Response . (Council of Chief State School Officers, 
February, 1990). 

* Numbers and Needs, 2, 4 (Jul. 1992, p. 1). 
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been elusive. A necessary part of the change is to address the current 
fragmentation of educational services. States now play a limited role in Title 
VII (Bilingual Education Act) projects which in turn are rarely coordinated 
with Chapter 1 (Title I), migrant education, or other federal or state efforts. 7 
Often this means that resources are dispersed, children's needs are only 
partially addressed, and no one is held fully accountable. Whether programs 
succeed or fail, lessons are rarely drawn that could benefit other educators. 
Another consequence of fragmentation is that the education of L.E.P. students 
is not conceived as part of any larger mission. Programs to address their 
unique needs tend to remain ghettoized within SEAs, LEAs, and schools if 
not physically, then in administrators' attitudes and practices. 8 Children 
receiving "special" instruction are not expected to meet the same high 
standards as "mainstream" children. 

American education today lacks coherent systems to determine what 
children should learn, what levels of proficiency they should achieve, and what 
resources and organizational structures are needed to meet these goals. 
Without a clear systemic vision, it is difficult to plan, implement, or evaluate 
reforms so that our present efforts can become part of a continuous fabric of 
school and system improvement activities. Any amount of coherence that 
might be attained, however, is unlikely to have much impact unless those most 
directly involved in the teaching and learning process are integrally involved 
in planning and reforming classroom practice. As a social experiment, the 
success of systemic reform will ultimately depend on its ability to foster broad- 
based discourse and involvement. 

Implications for Limited English Proficient Students 

Programs for L.E.P. students must be designed and administered quite 
differently than they currently are. Reorienting American schools away from 
the old assumptions - that minority children can learn only basic skills and 
that bilingualism is a handicap to be overcome - will require a comprehensive 
approach. Reform must be systemic in nature. That is, it must embody "a 
unifying vision...a coherent direction and strategy for educational reform 
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7 For example, Ihe Wcstat study reported regular coordination between Chapter 1 and 
bilingual education office* in only one of six SEAs surveyed; Providing Chapter 1 Services, p. 18. 
This is also indicated by a CCSSO report indicating that there Is little coordination between 
bilingual/ESL programs and the general instructional program, often resulting in discontinuity 
in the education of LEP studcntA-cspccinlly when they are placed in mainstream classrooms and 
perform poorly; School Success, p. 24. 

1 CCSSO, Scluwl Success ft* Limited English Proficient Students: The Challenge and State 
Response. (Council of Chief State School Officers, February, 1990), pp. 20-26. 
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throughout the system/ Such reform will require conscious planning, 
coordination, and leadership in all instructional components, including 
curriculum, professional development, assessment, and accountability. 

At the same time, such reform must entail a redefinition of roles and 
responsibilities at all levels, a new structure of governance that is neither 
"top-down" nor "bottom-up." All stakeholders, including parents, must be 
involved in the development of a common vision for our children. Those 
responsible for instruction in schools and LEAs must have the authority and 
capacity necessary to make that vision a reality. SEAs are strategically placed 
to take the lead in coordinating the necessary changes in structure to support 
instructional changes at the school level. This includes eliciting public and 
professional participation, creating state plans, developing content and 
performance standards, and providing guidance to school districts in meeting 
defined goals. Meanwhile, the federal government should continue to provide 
supplemental resources, build state and local capacity, direct a national 
research agenda, and ensure equal opportunity. 

Systemic reform holds promise for improving instruction and learning 
for all students, including L.E.P. students. But such an outcome is not a 
foregone conclusion. Thus far the reform movement has generally 
sidestepped the particular conditions, needs, and strengths of L.E.P. children. 
Difficult issues remain to be addressed in many areas including, curriculum, 
instruction, assessment, and leadership. Unless these and other issues are 
addressed directly, well-intentioned reforms could jeopardize a generation of 
progress for L.E.P. students. 

The reform of educational processes that is underway involves an 
extensive agenda of curriculum and professional development. These 
activities recognize that for educational reform to be effective, it requires the 
engaged participation of teachers and other practitioners who need both 
personal commitment and significant resources to bring about fundamental 
changes in their work practices. While substantial progress has been made in 
developing and understanding changes in learning environments and teaching 
practices that are beneficial for many students, much less effort has gone into 
research and practical development that specifically address the needs of 
L.E.P. students. 

Major investments are needed in research and development to 
construct and evaluate learning resources and teaching methods that can 



9 Marshall S. Smith and Jennifer O'Day, "Systemic School Reform, 1 * in S. Fuhrtnan and B, 
Malen (eds.), Tlxe Politics of Curriculum and Teachings Yearbook of the Politics of Education 
Association (Bristol, Pa: Falmcr Press, 1990), p, 246. 
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effectively provide the benefits of educational reform for L.E.P. students. As 
has been the case in the general reform movement, efforts to develop these 
materials and practices need to include analytical studies of their use to 
inform improvements in subsequent implementations and to provide 
understanding of what features of the new programs are necessary for their 
success in other settings. 

Standards and L.E.P. Students 

Language-minority students can greatly benefit from the movement 
toward higher standards for all. Yet, all too often, this goal is frustrated by 
a myopic focus on English acquisition, to the virtual exclusion of other 
subjects. To break the self-perpetuating cycle of low expectations and 
academic failure, L.E.P. children must be provided access to challenging 
content while they are acquiring English. For children who face language 
barriers to achieve high standards, schooling must be tailored to their 
strengths and needs. It is also essential that pursuit of greater competence in 
foreign languages as a Nation begins with a recognition that L.E.P. students 
represent an unmatched resource. 

This document is based on two overarching principles about the 
education of L.E.P. students embodied in the Stanford Working Group's 
Blueprint for a Second Generation: 

1. Language-minority students must be provided with an equal 
opportunity to learn the same challenging content and high level skills that 
school reform movements advocate for all students, 

2. Proficiency in two or more languages should be promoted for all 
American students. Bilingualism enhances cognitive and social growth, 
competitiveness in a global marketplace, national security, and understanding 
of diverse peoples and cultures. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are offered to ensure that L.E.P. 
children are considered - and included » in sweeping proposals now 
embodied in Goals 2000. The recommendations address inclusion, 
opportunity to learn standards, assessment, accountability, and research and 
development. In Appendix A, we describe the specific legislative provisions 
embodied in Goals 2000 and provide recommendations for each provision. 
Appendix B lists participants of the two meetings on systemic reform. 
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Inclusion at All Levels 

Goals 2000 establishes a variety of mechanisms to ensure that a wide 
range of groups, operating at the national, state, and local levels play 
leadership roles in implementing the new vision of reform. It is essential that 
persons knowledgeable and concerned about the education of LE.P. students 
be included in national, state, and local panels and be encouraged to attend 
public hearings and participate in evaluative and analytical studies of 
programs that include LE.P. students. Moreover, it is imperative that the 
standards and information related to them be widely disseminated both in 
English and in those other languages substantially represented in the State. 

While ensuring that r/ersons with experience and expertise in the 
education of L.E.P. students be included in systemic reform efforts, LE.P. 
students must also be included in all aspects of reform activities. For example, 
NESIC in identifying and developing certification criteria for the standards, 
should address the extent to which the proposed standards reflect the best 
available knowledge about how L.E.P. students learn, how the content can be 
most effectively taught to them, and how they can be assessed, and these 
criteria should be revised periodically in the light of results from evaluative 
and analytical research. 

In addition, state and local plans should address the unique needs and 
contributions of LE.P. students, and there should be continuing review and 
improvement of these plans and their implementation, based on studies of 
their effects. For example, states in their plans should provide assurance that 
they have statewide criteria for the identification and reclassification of 
students from other than English backgrounds. The reclassification criteria 
should be such that LE.P. children once reclassified are able to function in 
ail-English classrooms at levels comparable to fluent English speakers. In 
school districts that enroll LE.P. students, the LEA plans should specifically 
address; the recruitment, training, and deployment of teachers and aides to 
provide effective instruction to LE.P. students that is based on our knowledge 
from research and professional experience; the acquisition and use of 
Instructional materials - in all languages substantially present in the school 
district « equivalent to those provided in the English language curriculum; the 
most effective means for providing LE.P. students with access to high quality 
curricula, instructional materials, extra-curricular support systems and 
technology; the meaningful participation of language-minority parents; the 
inclusion of LE.P. students in all programs offered by the district; and the 
development and use of assessment instruments appropriate to measure the 
academic, linguistic, and social progress of LE.P, students. 



The Standards and the Opportunity to Achieve Them 

The content standards should reflect the best available knowledge 
about how LJ3.P. students learn and about how the content can be most 
effectively taught to them. 10 Moreover, they should incorporate the cultural 
background and life experiences of culturally diverse children. For example, 
social studies content standards should reflect the social diversity of the 
United States. In addition, consideration should be given to certifying the 
standards only if there is evidence they can be achieved and are in use in a 
state or local district 11 , and there should be continuing review of the 
standards, including evaluation of the resources that are available for their 
implementation. 

Because limited English proficient students have to acquire English 
language skills and knowledge that students who arrive in school speaking 
English already possess, we recommend that English as a Second Language 
(RS.L.) content standards be developed. The standards for E.S.L. should be 
complementary and supportive of the English language arts standards. There 
is concern among experts in the field, however, that the E.S.L. standards may 
supplant rather than supplement the English language arts standards. This 
would result in L.E.P. students being held to different standards than English- 
only students.The relationship between E.SJL standards and English language 
arts standards will need to be worked out through future 
research/development efforts and collaboration between groups that are 
developing standards in these areas. 12 The content standards for English as 
a second language should be accompanied by standards for teaching and 
assessment. 



10 In addition to these content standards, there should be standards that prescribe resources 
that must be made available to teachers and schools to support learning outcomes, as well as 
standards for the learning outcomes that should be achieved. 

11 Council of Chief State School Officers, Preliminary Report: Recommended Criteria and 
Procedures for Certifying State and Voluntary National Standards for Education (Washington, 
D.O, Council of Chief State School Officers, July 1994). 

12 Although it should be acknowledged that English language arts standards are relevant 
for second language learners of English, there are some aspects of language proficiency that 
are assumed to be present in all school-age native speakers of English, such as control of the 
phonological, syntactic, semantic and pragmatic aspects of language that are part of normal first 
language acquisition. These aspects of English would not be included in the language arts 
standards. Second language learners of English possess these abilities in their native language, 
but must develop these capacities in their second language. 
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The standards should also acknowledge the importance of the abilities 
in the non-English languages of L.E.P. students, through the development of 
foreign language standards that accommodate these students who speak the 
"foreign" language as a native language. 13 That is, the continuum of skills 
defined by the foreign language standards should be developmental^ 
appropriate for - and rigorous enough to incorporate - competencies 
demonstrated by native speakers of languages other than English. 

L.E.P. students should be held to the same high standards as other 
students. However, in order to successfully compete in content areas taught 
in English. LE.P. students must acquire English skills comparable to those of 
their fluent English speaking peers. Given this, we recommend the 
certification of additional performance standards in the content areas to 
measure the progress of students who are limited English proficient until they 
can be classified as fully English proficient and thus held to the same 
performance standards as native English speakers. 14 

Setting high expectations for all children will further the cause of 
educational equity, provided that appropriate, high-quality instruction and 
other essential resources are available. We propose that States establish a 
multi-faceted approach to enhancing opportunities to learn with provisions to 
ensure that the unique educational needs of L.E.P. students are met. This 
approach should include both the enforcement of a core set of standards as 
well as the use of "indirect" strategies to build the capacity of schools and 
school districts, and continuing study of the effectiveness of the various kinds 
of programs that will be developed. 15 

In regard to setting core standards, we recommend that the standards 
be focussed on assuring equal access to learning embodied in the new content 
and performance standards. These core standards should be legally required 
and externally regulated by states and the federal government. Examples of 



"Promising approaches to helping students meet the foreign language standards include 
programs to develop the native language (e.g., Spanish for Spanish speakers) and two-way 
bilingual programs (see D. Christian & C. Mahrer, Two-way Bilingual Programs in the United 
States, 1991-1992. Washington, D.C: Center for Applied Linguistics). 

14 To enable L.E.P. students to meet the standards as expeditiously as possible, we 
recommend that additional resources be allocated for them, both during the school day (e.g., 
distance learning, specially designed curriculum) and outside the regular schedule (e.g., summer 
school and before- and after-school programs). 

L1 This approach of combining direct and indirect strategics has been elaborated in a recent 
paper by Richard Elmore and Susan Fuhrman, Opportunity to Leant and the State Role in 
Education (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Consortium for Policy Research in Education, 1994). 
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core standards that all schools should meet, include, for example, 
appropriately certified staff and student access to core coursework. 16 

State education agencies should also employ a wide variety of indirect 
strategies to improve schooling. In these efforts, they should mobilize and 
cooperate with other institutions to enhance state capacity. One strategy is 
to provide incentives to school districts to go beyond the core standards (e.g., 
additional state funds for schools to run specialty designed summer programs 
to help L.E.P. students meet performance standards). A second strategy is to 
evaluate projects against benchmarks of excellence, through program quality 
reviews. California, for example, has a Program Quality Review System that 
relies upon peer review. Benchmarks could include school-wide and 
classroom factors that are known to improve the overall education of all 
children, including LE.P. students. 

A third strategy is to work with colleges, universities and state licensing 
agencies to increase the number and quality of school personnel prepared to 
work with L.E.P. students. For example, states which lack a credentialling 
process for bilingual or ESL teachers, can be assisted in developing such a 
process. In addition, states might increase the pool of bilingual and E.S.L. 
teachers through initiatives that recruit bilingual undergraduates and 
graduates into the teaching profession, enable bilingual paraprofessionals to 
become certified teachers, provide temporary certification to experienced 
teachers from other countries whose native languages match those of their 
potential students, and encourage international fellowship programs for 
teachers. States can also work with institutions of higher education and 
school districts to increase the number of school personnel who are prepared 
to work with L.E.P. students by ensuring that teachers are trained in language 
development theory, methods for making content accessible to L.E.P. students, 
and the history and culture of linguistic minorities substantially present in the 
state. 



16 For a well-documented case of why core standards are necessary see C. Minicucci and 
L. Olsen, Programs for Secondary Limited English Proficient Students: A California Study, 
(Washington, D.C: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, Focus, Number 5, Spring 
1992). They found that "in 27 California intermediate and high schools, regardless of the 
instructional approach taken to content instruction, fewer than one-fourth of the schools 
surveyed offer full programs fo/ students learning English. More than half of (he high schools 
and one-third of the intermediate schools have major gaps in their offerings or offer no content 
courses at all. Thirteen of the twenty-seven schools surveyed either offer few or no content 
area classes for students." By "access/* we mean that materials and instruction are 
comprehensible to L£P. students through strategies and materials that are specifically geared 
to the linguistic needs of the students. 
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A fourth approach is working with the legislature and other 
stakeholders to decrease funding inequities among school districts. This 
would greatly benefit L.E.P. students, the majority of whom are concentrated 
in high-poveriy districts. 17 

Assessment 18 

Even for English-proficient students, few valid and reliable instruments 
exist for assessing student achievement aligned with new conceptions of 
knowledge and skills embodied by the content standards, although 
development efforts are under way. 19 For L.E.P. students, the problem is 
even more difficult. Current assessment instruments in English are 
inappropriate because they actually assess both content concepts and language 
ability, particularly reading comprehension and writing. The interconnection 
of language and content makes it difficult to isolate one feature from the 
other. As a result, it is difficult to know whether a student is unable to 
demonstrate knowledge because of a language barrier or whether the student 
does not know the content material being tested. Often these assessments, 
then, simply become measures of L.E.P student language proficiency rather 
than measures of content knowledge, as they are intended to be. Valid 
methods for assessing L.E.P. students' knowledge of content matter in English 
have yet to be developed. Further, reliable tests in languages other than 
English that measure knowledge and skills have been virtually non-existent. 

Many of the current reform efforts assume that SEAs and LEAs can 
stimulate creativity and initiative by giving schools greater flexibility in 
delivering instruction, while holding them accountable for outcomes. To work 
effectively, accountability mechanisms must combine well-defined content and 
performance standards with valid, reliable instruments for assessing student 
achievement. 



17 Sec M. Mows and M. Puma> Prospects: The Congressionatty Mandated Study of 
Educational Growth end Opportunity, Interim Report on Language Minority and Limited English 
Proficient Students (Cambridge, Mass: ABT Associates, 1994.) Data from the Prospects study 
indicate that L.E J\ students are over-represented in high poverty schools (defined as schools 
where at least 75 percent of the students are eligible for free or reduced price lunches). More 
than 40 percent of the first grade L.E.P. students and SO percent of the third grade L.E.P. 
students attend high poverty schools. 

"Although the law mentions a variety of purposes for assessment, this document mainly 
addresses assessment for accountability purposes. The group discussions focused on this aspect 
o r assessment because of the enormous complexity and high stakes nature of this area. 

19 For example, the New Standards Project. Also see Crr nbach, L., Bradburn, N. & Horvitz, 
D n Sampling and statistical procedures used in the Califr rnia Learning Assessment System. 
Report of the Select Committee. July 25, 1994. California State Department of Education. 
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In most states, however, L.E.P. students are not assessed for 
accountability purposes until they have acquired a certain level of English 
proficiency and/or have been in a school system for a specified period of 
time. As a result, L.E.P. students are often exempt from testing for 
accountability purposes. Even when L.E.P. students are included in 
assessments, scores are often not reported by L.E.P. status. Thus, the data on 
how L.E.P. students are progressing against the standards of a particular 
school district, or state are quite limited and/or not easily accessible. The 
result is that no one is ultimately responsible for ensuring that L.E.P. student 
receive high quality instruction comparable to that provided to their English- 
speaking peers. 

If the reform process is to make a difference in the education of L.E.P. 
students, they too must be included in assessments. However, for L.E.P. 
students, assessments which rely on standardized norm-referenced tests in 
English have historically been problematic. These assessment instruments 
actually assess both content concepts and language ability - in particular, 
reading comprehension and writing. The interconnection of language and 
content makes it difficult to isolate one feature from the other, As a result, 
it is almost impossible to determine whether a student is unable to 
demonstrate knowledge because of a language barrier or because he or she 
does not know the content material being tested. Adding to the problem is 
that such assessments are generally not aligned with the school curriculum. 
Furthermore, they are usually normed on non-L.E.P populations and thus 
scores cannot be interpreted for LE.P. students. In short, traditional 
assessments are not designed with L.E.P. students in mind. Often they simply 
become measures of L.E.P students' language proficiency rather than 
measures of content knowledge, as they are intended to be. 

An assumption implicit in Goals 2000 is that new assessments such as 
performance-based measures and portfolios will change the nature of the 
teaching/learning process and that these new assessments will enable students 
to more aptly demonstrate what they know and can do. However, even with 
new assessment technologies, equity is still a key concern for L.E.P. students. 
For example, many new assessments emphasize English communication skills 
and subject matter knowledge and thus place a heavy demand on the English 
skills of L.E.P. students. Moreover, as with traditional assessments, L.E.P. 
students continue to be exempted from these assessments until they reach a 
certain level of English language proficiency, thus maintaining the issue of 
lack of progress and accountability data for these students. 
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If L.E.P. students are not assessed, no one can really be held 
accountable for what these students know and can do in important content 
areas. Thus, we recommend that states develop performance assessments that 
are appropriate for L.E.P. students. 

L.E.P. students who are instructed in their native language, should be 
assessed in that language. L.E.P. students who are better able to demonstrate 
content knowledge in their native language, even though they have not 
received native language instruction, should also be assessed in their native 
language. 20 The native language assessments should parallel content 
assessments and performance standards in English. States with substantial 
numbers of L.E.P. students in given language groups should include a process 
in their state plan for developing or borrowing (from other states or entities 
such as large school districts with substantial L.E.P. students) content area 
assessments in languages other than English. This process might also involve 
cooperative efforts among two or more states, or the development of multi- 
state item banks, and should include persons knowledgeable about the 
assessment of L.E.P. students and systems serving them. 

Modifications in assessments and assessment procedures should be 
encouraged to enable L.E.P. students to take content assessments in English. 
These modifications might entail: altering the procedures used to administer 
the assessments (e.g., giving instructions in the native language, allowing 
students to respond in their native language, using think-aloud 'techniques); 
modifying the assessment itself so it is more comprehensible to L.E.P. 
students (e.g., decreasing the English language demands); using alternative 
assessments (e.g., portfolios to collect the student's best work over time); and 
employing computer-assisted assessments that are tailored to the language 
needs and content knowledge of L.E.P. students. In all instances, however, 
it is important to ensure that assessments are equivalent in content and rigor 
to those used to measure the progress of fluent English speakers. 21 It is not 
imperative that these assessments be the same as those given to fluent English 
speakers. However, to gauge the progress of L.E.P. students, the assessments 
must remain comparable over time. 

Until the psychometric issues underlying these new assessments have 
been addressed, and until mechanisms to ensure opportunities to learn have 



90 Such assessments arc particularly important for students who have been educated in other 
countries and thus arc able to demonstrate content knowledge in their native language. 

31 There will have to be considerable research and development in the construction and 
evaluation of these instruments before this becomes a reality. 
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been fully implemented, these assessments should not be used in high stakes 
testing for students. 

In keeping with the model of opportunity to learn proposed in this 
paper, we recommend that states evaluate the extent to which schools and 
districts implement the "core standards" as well the merit of indirect 
strategies in improving student access and participation in high quality 
learning. In evaluating both core standards and indirect strategies, we 
recommend that states assess the extent to which they meet the unique needs 
of L.E.P. students. 

Accountability 

States should develop systems of school and LEA accountability that 
fully incorporate L.E.P. students. The performance assessments that are 
developed should be administered to a sample of students adequate to 
provide statistically stable estimates for schools and subgroups of students 
below. 

In the case of L.E.P. students for whom adequate assessments in the 
native language are not available, and for whom English language assessments 
are inappropriate, schools may choose to waive content performance 
assessments conducted in English. However, states must use alternative 
methods to hold schools accountable for the progress of L.E.P. children who 
have not been assessed. One option is to require schools to count L.E.P. 
student assessment scores as zero for these students. 22 Another option is to 
monitor the progress of L.E.P. students through other means such as teacher 
ratings and grades. 

States should set a limit on how long L.E.P. students can be waived 
from taking the same performance assessments in English as their English- 
speaking peers. This limit should be based on their English proficiency levels 
rather than years in school or in English-only program*. 



tt In most cases, any score is better than no score since exempting students from assessments 
limits opportunities to evaluate their progress over time. Recognizing the limitations of 
traditional assessments, alternatives other than exempting L.E.P. students from assessments 
should be developed to measure the academic progress of these students and to help ensure 
that accountability mechanisms include L.E.P. students. If a state, school, or district fails to 
provide appropriate alternative assessments, it is recommended that students exempted from 
testing be assigned a score of zero, and that these zero scores be figured in the calculation of 
group measures of achievement. 
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States should collect and report data on students 9 performance in the 
content areas (including E.S.L. and where appropriate, foreign languages) for 
the school, district and state as a whole, disaggregated by L.E.P. status of the 
students. In so doing, states should determine what constitutes adequate 
progress for all students, including L.E.P. students. In making this 
determination, states should consider the results of the required assessments 
as well as other measures of school success, such as grade retention and 
dropout rates. In cases where L.E.P. students fail to make adequate progress, 
the state should take corrective action, including but not limited to ensuring 
the implementation of opportunity-to-learn standards. 

Research and Development 

There is a considerable need for research and development if L.E.P. 
students are to be equitably and fully incorporated into systemic reform. 
Many of the research and development issues apply to all students, e.g., how 
to ensure that schools have the resources to educate students without creating 
an excessively prescriptive accountability system, or how to make alternative 
performance assessments sufficiently reliable and valid such that they can be 
used for accountability purposes. 

There are, however, certain issues that are specific to L.E.P. students. 
For example, 

• Is it possible to establish common, standard benchmarks for 
English proficiency for L.E.P. students within a valid theoretical 
framework? What are these benchmarks, and how are they 
related to the English language arts standards? 

• What are the requisite levels of proficiency in different aspects 
of English for L.E.P. students to participate in English-only 
instruction? What are the measurement issues associated with 
the determination of these aspects? 

• How are content knowledge and language proficiency related? 
What are the implications for the development of better 
assessments of students' content knowledge? 

• What are effective instructional strategies or environments that 
Vork" for L.E.P. students? Does this interact with the 
backgrounds of L.E.P, students? What level of empirical 
support should be evident before strategies or environments are 
promoted as effective? 
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• What modifications can be made in large-scale assessments 
(both in the assessments themselves and in the procedures used 
to administer the assessments) to incorporate more L.E.P. 
students? What do these modifications do to the reliability and 
validity of the assessments? 

• How can process variables critical to opportunity to learn 
standards be measured and explained? 

• How may instruction be made comprehensible to LE.P. 
students when they participate in English-only classrooms for 
which they are content-ready, irrespective of English 
proficiency? 

There is strong support for collaboration between researchers and 
practitioners in the conduct of research and for the notion that research be 
conducted in "real" environments. In this way, the research will be useful to 
practitioners and informed by real world problems, and at the same time push 
the methodological and theoretical purists to test the limits of their endeavors. 
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APPENDIX A 



SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

U.S. Department of Education 

Opportunity to Learn Development Grant 

The Secretary will be authorized to make one or more grants, on a 
competitive basis, to a consortium of individuals and organizations to develop 
voluntary national opportunity-to-learn standards. As required by law, 
one-third of the members of each consortium must consist of individuals with 
expertise or background in the educational needs and assessment of children 
who are from low-income families, are from minority backgrounds, have 
limited English proficiency, or have disabilities. 

Recommendation: Members should include representatives with expertise in 
the education of LE.P. students and the voluntary national opportunity 
to learn standards should address the specific needs of L.E.P. students. 

Assessment Development and Evaluation Grants 

The Secretary will be authorized to make grants to states and LEAs to 
help defray the cost of developing, field testing, and evaluating systems of 
assessments that are aligned to state content standards certified or potentially 
certified by the Council. We concur with provisions in the law that set aside 
a portion of funds for developing assessments in languages other than English. 

Recommendation: We recommend that innovative approaches to incorporating 
LE.P. students into the assessment systems be explored. 23 

Evaluation of NESIC and the Goals Panel 

A grant will be made to the National Academy of Sciences or the 
National Academy of Education to evaluate the technical quality of the work 
of the Goals Panel and NESIC and the process for the development and use 



a Such approaches might entail altering the procedures used to administer the assessment 
(e.g., giving instructions in students 9 native languages, allowing students to respond in their 
native languages, coaching the students through the assessment), modifying the assessment itself 
so it is more comprehensible to L.E.P students, using alternative forms of assessment such as 
portfolios, and exploring computer-assisted assessments that are tailored to the language needs 
and content knowledge of LE.P. students. 
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of criteria for certification of standards and assessment used by the Goals 
Panel and NESIG 

Recommendation: The evaluation process should include an assessment of the 
extent to which the provision to include "all students" is 
operationalized and monitored by NESIC and the Goals Panel. 
Persons knowledgeable about the education of L.E.P. students should 
be included in this review process. 

State Planning for Improving Student Achievement Through Integration of 
Technology into the Curriculum 

The Secretary will award grants to each SEA that requests a grant, to 
develop a systemic statewide plan to increase the use of state-of-the-art 
technologies that enhance elementary and secondary student learning and staff 
development in support of the National Education Goals and challenging 
standards. 

Recommendation: L.E.P. students should be explicitly incorporated into 
state-wide plans to increase the use of state-of-the-art technologies. 

Technical Assistance 

The U.S. Department of Education will provide technical assistance to 
states and professional associations so they can implement systemic reform. 

Recommendation: The U.S. Department of Education should provide funds 
to develop materials that will enable L.E.P. students to learn the skills 
and knowledge embodied by the content standards. In addition, in any 
technical assistance it sponsors, the Department should ensure that the 
needs of L.E.P. students are fully considered (e.g., in helping States 
plan for systemic reform, in funding associations and states to "flesh 
out" certification criteria for the standards and state plans). 

Tte Goals Panel and NESIC 

Composition of the Goals Panel and National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council (NESIC) 

Groups operating at the national level will play leadership roles in 
implementing the new vision of reform. Goals 2000 authorizes the National 
Education Goals Panel and the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council (NESIC). The Goals panel will be composed of 18 
members, 2 appointed by the President, 8 governors, 4 members of Congress, 
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and 4 members of State legislatures. 

NESIC will be composed of 19 members - 11 appointed by the 
President from nominations received from the Secretary and Speaker of the 
House, 4 nominations by the Majority Leader of the Senate and 4 
nominations by the National Education Goals panel. Members will be 
selected from a broad range of categories including professional educators and 
education experts, representatives of business, industry, and the public. \/e 
support provisions that require not less than one-third of the individuals 
nominated and appointed have expertise or background in the educational 
needs of children who are from low-income families, from minority 
backgrounds, have limited-English proficiency, or have disabilities. 

Recommendation: It is essential that both groups include persons 
knowledgeable and concerned about the education of L.E.P. students. 

Responsibilities of the Goals Panel 

Responsibilities of the Goals Panel include: building a national 
consensus for education improvement; reporting on progress the Nation and 
the States are making toward achieving the national education goals and the 
progress States are making in implementing opportunity to learn standards 
and strategies; reviewing the criteria developed by NESIC to certify state 
content and student performance standards, state assessments and state 
opportunity to learn standards; reviewing the voluntary national content 
standards, voluntary national student performance standards, and voluntary 
opportunity to learn standards certified by NESIC; and reporting on promising 
actions being taken at the national, State, and local levels to achieve the 
national goals. 

Recommendation: The Goals Panel, in reporting on progress that the Nation 
and States are making toward achieving the national education goals 
and the progress states are making in implementing 
opportunity-to-learn standards and strategies, should report specifically 
on how these efforts impact L.E.P. students. 

Recommendation: In reviewing the criteria developed by NESIC to certify 
State content standards, State student performance standards, State 
assessments, and State opportunity to learn standards, the Panel should 
ensure that the criteria guarantee that L.E.P. students will be fully and 
equitably incorporated into all reform efforts. 

Recommendation: In reviewing the voluntary national content standards, 
voluntary national performance standards, and voluntary national 
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opportunity to learn standards certified by NESIC, the Goals Panel 
should ensure that they include specific information regarding how 
such standards apply to L.E.P, students 24 

Recommendation: In reviewing the certification criteria, the Goals Panel 
should ensure that they give a place to Native American languages and 
social studies in all schools with substantial Native American 
enrollment 

Recommendation: When reporting on promising actions being taken at the 
national, State, and local levels to achieve the national goals, the Goals 
Panel should describe how these actions have affected L.E.P. and 
Native American students. 

Responsibilities of NESIC 

NESIC is responsible for identifying areas in which voluntary national 
content standards should be developed, identifying and developing criteria to 
be used for certifying voluntary national content and student performance 
standards, and certifying these voluntary standards and the standards proposed 
by states, if such standards are comparable or higher in rigor to the voluntary 
national standards. 

NESIC will also certify state assessments if such assessments are 
aligned with the state's content standards. In determining appropriate 
certification criteria for State assessments, NESIC is required to consider the 
standards and criteria being developed by other national organizations, 
research on assessment, and emerging new State and local assessments, 
recommend needed research, encourage the development and field testing of 
State assessments, and provide a public forum for discussing, debating, and 
building consensus for the criteria to be used in certifying state assessments. 

Recommendation: NESIC, in identifying and developing certification criteria, 
should address the extent to which the proposed standards reflect the 
best available knowledge about how LE.P. students learn, how the 
content can be most effectively taught to them, and how they can be 
assessed; these criteria should be revised periodically in the light of 



* In reviewing early drafts of the national content standards, v/e found that despite explicit 
principles that the standards apply to all students i.e., that they should be reflective of a 
multicultural society, should build on students* first languages and home culture, and that all 
students should have the opportunity to learn there is very little specific information or 
guidance regarding how this will occur. 
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results from evaluative and analytical research. 25 

Recommendation: The certification criteria should address the extent to which 
the proposed standards incorporate the cultural background and life 
experiences of linguistically and culturally diverse children. For 
example, social studies content standards should reflect the social 
diversity of the United States. 

Recommendation: Consideration should be given to certifying standards only 
if there is evidence they can be achieved and are in use in a state or 
local district Further, examples of student performance that meet the 
standards as well as a description of the conditions needed for students 
to reach this level of performance should be included as part of the 
submission 

Recommendation: In regard to performance standards, NESIC should consider 
that L.E.P. students may take longer to achieve the performance 
standards set for fluent English speakers. It may consider certifying 
additional performance standards that measure L.E.P. student progress 
until they can be classified as fully English proficient and thus held to 
the same performance standards as other students. 

Recommendation: NESIC should certify English as a Second Language 
(E.S.L.) standards. In addition to standards in the traditional content 
areas, there should be standards for E.S.L. that are complementary and 
supportive of the English language arts standards. The relationship 
between E.S.L. standards and English language arts standards will need 
to be worked out through future research/development efforts and 
collaboration between groups that are developing standards in these 
areas. The content standards for English as a second language should 
be accompanied by standards for teaching and assessment. 

Recommendation: The standards should also acknowledge the importance of 
the abilities in the non-English lunguages of L.E.P. students, through 
the development of foreign language standards that accommodate 



* For example, many L.E.P. students will be acquiring content knowledge and skills in 
their second language. To the extent thul the standards are essential and feasible, L.E.P. 
students (as well as all other students) will have a better chance of acquiring the most 
important and enduring knowledge and skills in each discipline. Moreover, for the same 
reasons L.E.P. students will benefit from any formulation of "overarching" standards by kindred 
disciplines. 
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these students who speak the "foreign" language as a native 
language. 26 That is, the continuum of skills defined by the foreign 
language standards should be developmentally appropriate for - and 
rigorous enough to incorporate - competencies demonstrated by native 
speakers of languages other than English. 

Recommendation: NESIC, in certifying exemplary national and state 
opportunity to learn standards, should ensure that such standards 
explicitly address the needs of L.E.P. students. We propose a 
multifaceted approach to setting standards that includes the 
enforcement of a core set of standards as well as indirect strategies to 
enable all schools to fully educate L.E.P. students. 

Recommendation: Until the psychometric issues underlying new assessments 
have been addressed, and until mechanisms to ensure opportunities to 
learn have been fully implemented, NESIC should not certify these 
assessments for high stakes purposes. 

Recommendation: In certifying all the standards, NESIC should address the 
extent to which the proposed standards have been developed through 
a process that provides for input and involvement of parties 
knowledgeable and concerned about the education of L.E.P. students. 
In particular, in their efforts to determine appropriate certification 
requirements for the State assessments, we urge NESIC to involve 
persons with expertise in the assessment of L.E.P. students. 

Recommendation: Because we are just beginning to think about and 
experiment with certification criteria, we recommend that a process be 
put in place to ensure there is continuing research, evaluation, and 
revision of these criteria. 

State and Local Education Systemic Improvement 

Composition and Responsibilities of the Panel 

The state improvement plan must be developed by a broad-based 
panel in cooperation with the SEA and the governor. The governor and the 
chief state school officer will each appoint half of the members and jointly 
select the chair of the panel. The panel must be geographically representative 
and reflect the racial and ethnic diversity of the state's population and 



"Promising approaches to helping students meet the foreign language standards include 
programs to develop the native language (e.g., Spanish for Spanish speakers) and two-way 
bilingual programs (Christian ...) 




include: the governor and the chief state school officer, or their designees; the 
chair of the state board of education and the chairs of the appropriate 
authorizing committees of the state legislature, or their designees; teachers, 
principals, and administrators who have successfully improved student 
performance; representatives of a broad range of other organizations, 
institutions, and agencies interested and involved in education and related 
services; and parents. 

The Act requires that membership in the panel reflect the diversity of 
the population of the State and that it be composed of members with 
expertise or background in the educational needs or assessments of children 
from low-income families, children with minority backgrounds, children with 
limited-English proficiency, or children with disabilities in proportionate 
numbers to such students in the state or is at least one-third of the number 
of panel participants. 

The panel is responsible for conducting a statewide, grassroots 
outreach process to ensure that all with a stake in the success of students and 
their education system and who are representative of the diversity of the State 
and the State's student population are involved in the development of the 
State improvement plan and in a continuing dialogue regarding the need for 
and nature of standards for all students and local and State responsibilities for 
helping all students achieve such standards. 

Recommendation: The panel should include persons knowledgeable about and 
involved in the education of L.E.P. students, including L.E.P. secondary 
students and parents of L.E.P. students. In addition, it should fully 
involve representatives of Native American groups and Nations within 
the State. 

Recommendation: It is critical that people with expertise and interest in the 
education of L.E.P. students and who have historically worked with 
these children be given the opportunity to participate in the process of 
developing a state plan. 

Recommendation: Information related to the State Plan and its 
implementation should be made available in languages substantially 
represented in the state and when necessary, discussions should be 
conducted in non-English languages in order to give as many parents 
of L.E.P. students and community members an opportunity to 
participate. 
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The State Plan: What It Will Establish 



Comprehensive planning is an important element in system-wide 
initiatives to improve schools. Goals 2000 authorizes federal grants to SEAs 
for the purpose of developing a state plan to improve the quality of education 
for all students. The state plan will establish: teaching and learning standards; 
assessments aligned to these standards; and opportunity to learn standards or 
strategies for providing all students with the opportunity to learn. In addition 
it will establish strategies for: improving governance, accountability, and 
management; involving parents and other community representatives in 
planning, designing, and implementing the state improvement plan; making 
the improvements systemwide; promoting bottom-up reform; decreasing 
school drop-out rates; incorporating school-to-work programs into the school 
reform efforts of the state. State plans will also include benchmarks for 
implementation of the plan and for improved student performance, strategies 
for coordinating the integration of academic and vocational instruction, and 
strategies for program improvement and accountability. 

Recommendation: States in their plans should provide assurance that they 
have statewide criteria for the identification and reclassification of 
students from other than English backgrounds. The reclassification 
criteria should be such that L.E.P. children once reclassified are able 
to function in all-English classrooms at levels comparable to fluent 
English speakers. 

Recommendation: The content and performance standards developed by each 
state should apply to L.E.P. students as well as all other students. 27 

Recommendation: State reform plans should incorporate Native American 
languages and social studies in all schools with substantial Native 
American enrollments. 

Recommendation: States should establish a multi-faceted approach to setting 
opportunity to learn standards, with provisions that meet the unique 
educational needs of L.E.P. students. This approach should include 
both the enforcement of a core set of standards and indirect strategies 
for ensuring schools help students achieve high standards. 

• enforcement of a core set of standards that all schools must meet 
(e.g., appropriately certified staff and student ar--».ss to core 
coursework). These standards should be legally required and externally 



v Please see our specific recommendations regarding L.E.P. students and content and 
performance standards in a prior section describing the responsibilities of NESIC. 
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regulated by states and the federal government. 

* use of indirect strategies. Examples include: incentives to school 
districts to go beyond these core standards (e.g., providing resources 
for schools who run summer school programs that help L.E.P. students 
meet performance standards); promoting improvement through peer 
reviews; in conjunction with other institutions, making special efforts 
to overcome the shortage of educational personnel trained to serve 
L.E.P. students; working with the legislature and other stakeholders to 
decrease funding inequities among school districts. 

Assessment Provisions 

Recommendation: The state plan should describe how the needs of L.E.P. 
students will be addressed in the design and implementation of any 
assessment systems that may be developed. 

Recommendation: The state should develop assessments of performance and 
opportunity-to-learn standards aligned with state content standards that 
are appropriate for L.E.P. students. 

Recommendation: L.E.P. students who are instructed in their native language, 
should be assessed in that language. Students who are better able to 
demonstrate content knowledge in their native language, regardless of 
language of instruction, should also be assessed in their native 
language. These native language assessments should parallel the 
content assessments in English in both content assessed and 
performance standards that are established. 

Recommendation: Modifications in assessments and assessment procedures 
should be encouraged. In all cases, there should be state guidelines for 
mediated and alternative assessments to ensure that the assessments 
are as reliable and valid as possible. 

Accountability Provisions 

Recommendation: The state should develop a system or systems of school and 
LEA accountability that fully incorporate L.E.P. students. The 
performance assessments that are developed should be administered 
to a sample adequate to provide statistically stable estimates for 
schools and subgroups of students below. 

Recommendation: In the case of L.E.P. students for whom adequate 
assessments in the native language are not available, and for whom 
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English language assessments are not appropriate, the school may 
choose to waive content performance assessments conducted in 
English. However, states must use alternative methods to hold schools 
accountable for the progress of these L.E.P. students. One option is 
to record zeroes for those L.E.P. students that have not been assessed. 
Another option is to monitor the progress of L.E.P. students through 
other means such as teacher ratings and grades. 

Recommendation: There should be state guidelines for how long and on what 
grounds L.E.P. students are exempted from taking the same 
performance assessments in English as their English-speaking peers. 
States should set a limit on how long L.E.P. students can be exempted 
from taking the state performance assessments in English and this limit 
be based on their English proficiency levels rather than years in school 
or in English-only programs. 

Recommendation: States should collect and report data on students 9 
performance in the content areas (including E.S.L. and where 
appropriate, foreign languages) for the school, district and state as a 
whole, disaggregated by L.E.P. status of the students. 

Recommendation: In so doing, states should determine what constitutes 
adequate progress for all students, including L.E.P. students. In 
making this determination, states should consider the results of the 
required assessments as well as other measures of school success, such 
as grade retention and dropout rates. In cases where L.E.P. students 
fail to make adequate progress, the state should take corrective action, 
including but not limited to ensuring the implementation of 
opportunity-to-learn standards. 

State Use of Funds 

After the first year, State educational agencies must use at least 90 
percent of their allotment to make subgrants to LEAs for the implementation 
of the State improvement plan and the local improvement plans and to 
improve educator preservice programs and for professional development 
activities that are consistent with the State plan. 

State educational agencies can use the remainder of the funds for state 
activities to implement the State improvement plan. Such activities include, 
among others: supporting the development and implementation of State 
standards and assessments, supporting the implementation of 
high-performance management and organizational strategies; supporting the 
development and implementation at the LEA and building level of improved 
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human resource development systems; attending to the special needs of, 
amoi^g others, L.E.P. students; technical assistance and support for teachers, 
schools, LEAs, and others to improve teaching and learning, assessment, and 
accountability. 

Recommendation: We fully support the provision that State activities attend 
to the special needs of L.E.P. students but urge that such attention be 
integrated into all State activities to implement the State improvement 
plan, 

Stibgrants tor Local Reform and Professional Development 
Local Education Agency Grants 

LEAs wishing to receive funds must submit an application to the SEA 
that is developed by a broad-based local panel, appointed by the LEA, which 
is representative of the diversity of the students and community and includes 
teachers, parents, school administrators, business representatives, and others. 
The LEA is responsible for informing the LEA-appointed panel of progress 
toward reaching the goals of the local improvement plan. 

The LEA application must include: a comprehensive local plan for 
district-wide improvement that is consistent with the state's improvement plan; 
a description of how the LEA will encourage schools to develop plans; 
information about how the LEA will implement programs to ensure 
improvements in school readiness; a description of how funds will be used; an 
identification of any federal or state requirements that it might need waived 
to implement its plan. 

Recommendation: School staff and community members that represent L.E.P. 
students should participate in discussions of additional local standards 
for curriculum and instruction. In districts with Native American 
students, Native American groups must be meaningfully involved in the 
development of local plans 

Recommendation: The educational needs and contributions of L.E.P. students 
must be considered in the LEA plans. In school districts that enroll 
L.E.P. students, the LEA plans should specifically address: the 
recruitment, training, and deployment of teachers and aides to provide 
effective instruction to L.E.P. students that is based on our knowledge 
from research and professional experience; the acquisition and use of 
instructional materials - in all languages substantially present in the 
school district - equivalent to those provided in the English language 
curriculum; the most effective means for providing LE.P. students with 
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access to high quality curricula, instructional materials, extra-curricular 
support systems and technology; the meaningful participation of 
language-minority parents; the inclusion of L.E.P. students in all 
programs offered by the district; and the development and use of 
assessment instruments appropriate to measure the academic, 
linguistic, and social progress of L.E.P. students. 

Recommendation: LEA plans must give a place to Native American languages 
and social studies in all schools with substantial Native American 
enrollments. 

Distribution or LEA Funds to Schools 

After the first year, LEAs must distribute 85 percent of funds to 
individual schools to support school improvement initiatives toward providing 
all students in the school the opportunity to meet high academic standards. 
In any year, 50 percent of funds to individual schools will be made available 
to schools with a special need for such assistance, as indicated by a high 
number or percentage of students from low-income families, low achievement, 
or other similar criteria developed by the LEA The LEA may waive this 
provision if there are not enough schools that apply for the grant for the LEA 
to comply. 

Recommendation: LEAs must ensure that all schools in the district are aware 
of their right to apply for funds to support school improvement 
initiatives. 

Preservice Teacher Education and Professional Development Consortia 

SEAs will make competitive, peer-reviewed grants to LEAs or 
consortia of LEAs, IHEs, private nonprofit organizations, or combinations of 
these entities. To apply for grants, consortia must submit an application to 
the SEA that: describes how funds will be used to improve teacher preservice 
and school administrator education programs or to implement educator 
professional development activities consistent with the state plan; identifies 
the criteria to be used to judge improvements in preservice education or the 
effects of professional development activities; and contains other information 
the SEA determines to be appropriate. 

Grantees must use funds for activities supporting the improvement of 
preservice teacher education and school administrator programs so that 
educators are prepared to help all students reach challenging standards and 
the development and implementation of new forms of continuing and 
sustained professional development opportuii. ss for educators. 
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Recommendation: States should ensure that grant funds are used to support 
the following activities: improving teacher preservice and school 
administrator programs for personnel working with L.E.P. students; 
increasing the pool of teachers specializing in the education of L.E.P. 
students, particularly for LEAs that are experiencing ESL and bilingual 
teacher shortages; increasing the knowledge base of all teachers and 
administrators regarding the education of L.E.P. students. 
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APPENDIX B 



Participants at two meetings on systemic reform and L.E.P. students 
sponsored by Stanford University and the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs included the following people: Diane August 
(Independent Consultant), Linda Bennett (Office of Civil Rights), Anna 
Chamot (Georgetown University), Michael Cohen (U.S. Department of 
Education), Joseph Conaty (U.S. Dept. of Education), Ed De Avila 
(Independent Consultant), Richard Dur£n (U.C. Santa Barbara), Tom Fagan 
(U.S. Dept. of Education), Edward Fuentes (U.S. Dept. of Education), Ana 
Garcfa (U.S. Dept. of Education), Bernardo Garcfa (Florida Department of 
Education), Erminda Garcia (Literacy Consultant), Gil Garcfa (U.S. Dept. of 
Education), Fred Genesee (McGill University), Joel G6mez (National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education), Rene Gonz&lez (U.S. Dept. of 
Education), James Greeno (Stanford University), Elisa Gutierrez (Texas 
Education Agency), Kenji Hakuta (Stanford University), Else Hamayan 
(Illinois Resource Center), Wayne Holm (Navajo Division of Education), Jan 
Huber (Connecticut Department of Education), Mary Jew (San Francisco 
Unified School District), Barbara Kapinus (Council of Chief State School 
Officers), Rebecca Kopriva (California State University, Fresno), Julia Lara 
(Council of Chief State School Officers), Karen Lowry (California State 
Department of Education), Mary Mahoney (U.S, Dept. of Education), Paul 
Martinez (Evaluation Assistance Center, West), Diane Massell (Consortia for 
Policy Research in Education), Denise McKeon (American Educational 
Research Association), Alba Ortiz (University of Texas, Austin), Anita 
Bradley Pfeiffer (Navajo Division of Education), Lorraine Valdez Pierce 
(George Mason University), Delia Pompa (Independent Consulant), Cynthia 
Prince (National Goals Panel), Charlene Rivera (Evaluation Center East), 
Jeffrey Rodamar (U.S. Dept. of Education), Migdalia Romero (Hunter 
College), Suzanne Ramos (U.S. Dept. of Education), Mary Budd Rowe 
(Stanford University), Lynn Schnaiberg (Education Week), Deborah Short 
(Center for Applied Linguistics), Robert Slavin (Johns Hopkins University), 
Leonard Solo (Graham and Parks School), Lepa Tomic (U.S.D.E), Huong- 
Mai Tran (Mid-Atlantic MRC), Afda Walqui (Stanford University), Emily 
Wurtz (National Goals Panel). Rosa Castro Feinberg (Florida International 
University) did not attend the meetings but offered extensive comments on 
this draft. 
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links Among Teaching, Learning, and 
Opportunity-To-Learn Standards and Strategies 



"What the best and wisest parent wants for his awn child, that must the community 

want for all of its children. 99 

—John Dewey 



Americans overwhelmingly support the no- 
tion of setting higher standards and goals for 
their schools. The American public also 
sees the importance of improving the schooling of 
all children, particularly the most disadvantaged. 

• The 1 991 Gallup poll showed 81 percent of the 
general public in favor of national achievement 
standards and goals for their community 
schools. 

• In 1 992, the Harris poll found that 81 percent of 
the public believes that if poor and minority chil- 
dren are not well educated, it will have a major 
effect on America's ability to compete in world 
markets. 

Well-focused, challenging standards of performance 
and assessment can provide the starting point for 
systemwide improvement. They can provide an im- 
petus and direction to move school systems beyond 
providing the education we currently have. Goals 
2000 recognizes that high expectations for student 
educational achievement must be accompanied by 
upgraded curricula, enhanced instruction, and assur- 
ances tha. school systems will provide all students 
with opportunities to learn. It also recognizes that 
the ways to achieve these ends are myriad and de- 
pend a great deal on state and local contexts and 
roles. 



What are opportunity-to-learn standards 
and strategies? 

Opportunity-to-learn standards are indicators of 
school quality that focus on the extent to which 
schools are delivering challenging and meaningful 
content to all students. It goes without saying that 
all students include disadvantaged children, those 
with limited English proficiency, and those with 
disabilities. 

Guiding the development and adoption of opportu- 
nity-to-learn standards is the principle that they be 
helpful to states and school districts in improving 
student performance. They focus on evidence that 
all students have access to curriculum, teaching, and 
a learning environment that will enable them to 
reach high standards. 

Opportunity-to-learn strategies are the actions that 
states and communities intend to take to ensure that 
all students have a fair opportunity to reach the high 
content and performance standards set by the state. 
They become the expression of the state's role in en- 
suring that educational improvement reaches all 
schools and affects all students. 

Why are opportunity-to-learn standards and 
strategies important in Goals 2000 plans? 

Opportunity-to-learn standards derive from the 
fundamental tenet that educational equity and 



This paper it offered to stimulate discussion and thinking in one of the key components to he included in Goats 2000/ 
Educate America Act plans. We welcome revisions and suggestions for examples of effective state and local practices 
for future editions. Please sendy our comments to: Coals 2000; US Department of Education; 400 Maryland Avenue, 
SW; Washington, DC 20202. 
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excellence are flip sides of the same coin. We can- 
not expect our students to learn what we do not 
teach diem. Nor can we expect them to learn in an 
environment that does not support learning. Thus 
in addition to content and performance standards, 
Goals 2000 calls for the development of voluntary 
standards or strategies for the delivery of high qual- 
ity educational services by schools and school 
systems. 

To be useful and effective, opportunity-to-learn 
standards and strategies must be keyed to both cur- 
riculum content and student performance. 

The beginning point for the creation of stand- 
ards for schools, then, is a set of beliefs about 
the way schools ought to be. Unless those 
who set standards are dear about their beliefs, 
they are likely to set inappropriate standards 
(for, example, class size or student/teacher ra- 
tios) or to fall back on using individual meas- 
ures of student performance (Schlechty 6c 
Cole, 1992, November, p. 47). 

Each state participating in Goals 2000 will identify 
strategies it deems appropriate that might include: 
upgrading the curriculum and instruction; affording 
ongoing, sustained professional development to all 
school staff; engaging parents and communities in 
educational improvement; and providing for a safe 
and secure environment and adequate facilities for 
learning. Curriculum should be rethought and its 
content and sequencing reevaluated in light of what 
children need to know at each level of schooling. 
To teach to high standards successfully, all teachers 
will need a deeper understanding of the subject mat- 
ter and a greater awareness of effective instructional 
strategies to engage all students in learning. Schools 
and districts will need technical assistance that sup- 
ports the kinds of intensive and ongoing staff devel- 
opment required to upgrade teaching in all 
classrooms. Teachers, principals, and parents will 
need to form partnerships to deliver a world-class 
education to every child. 

How the states interpret this responsibility will differ 
considerably, ranging along a continuum from 
tighdy focused monitoring of inputs to an exclusive 
emphasis on outcomes. Both ends of the contin- 
uum have their strengths and their shortcomings. 
Checklists of inputs are simple, standardized, and 
straightforward to administer, yet may hold back re- 



form and stifle innovation. A focus on outcomes 
provides vision, but does not offer much guidance 
as to how to attain that vision. Undoubtedly, decid- 
ing upon standards that strike a balance between 
these two extremes will generate healthy debate 
tbout what makes for a quality education. 

States will also vary in their capacity to deliver on 
this vision, an issue that arises when national stand- 
ards are discussed. School systems differ in their 
ability to provide challenging curriculum through 
high quality instruction. Schools with high concen- 
trations of disadvantaged students often have fewer 
essential resources, fewer well educated instructional 
staff members, and less community support than 
more advantaged schools. 

Indeed, some analysts have argued that it is unfair to 
disadvantaged children to move forward with per- 
formance standards without first improving the con- 
ditions in the schools that enroll those children. 

Unless curricular reforms are buttressed by a 
coherent state system that links teacher train- 
ing, teacher certification, the curriculum and 
testing together into a structure within which 
we can legitimately hold schools accountable, 
we will surely enlarge the differences that con- 
tinue to exist between the quality of instruction 
available to rich and poor, minority and major- 
ity students (Consortium for Policy Research 
in Education, 1991, p. 3). 

High standards justify efforts to improve learning 
opportunities in all schools, but particularly those 
schools with large concentrations of children at a dis- 
advantage. At the same time, the Goals 2000 legisla- 
tion includes provisions that nothing in the Act can 
be construed to "mandate equalized spending (or) 
national school building standards" or "create a le- 
gally enforceable right for any person against a state, 
local educational agency, or school based on a stand- 
ard or assessment certified by the (National Educa- 
tion Standards and Improvement) Council or the 
criteria developed by the Council for such certifica- 
tion," The Department recognizes that some school 
systems lack the resources needed to make funda- 
mental changes in their schools. To assist, the Ad- 
ministration's proposal for tht reauthorization of 
Tide I, the largest of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act programs, calls for greater funds to 
be targeted on the poorest school systems. 
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What art examples of promising standards 
and stratifies? 

Piloting Opportunity-io-Learn Standards. The 
National Governors 1 Association launched a pilot 
project with four states to encourage discussion 
about the potential uses of opportunity-to-learn 
standards. The four states— California, New York, 
South Carolina, and Vermont — approached the de- 
velopment of opportunity-to-learn standards differ- 
ently, yet were guided by similar principles. The 
value of opportunity-to-leam standards is their use- 
fulness in helping improve student performance. 
States and districts should use measures that are di- 
rectly linked to Improved student achievement, not 
simply whatever input variables (e.g., student/staff 
ratios, staff salaries, per-pupil spending) are the easi- 
est to quantify . The measures used should enhance 
the ability of school staffs to monitor and assess 
their own programs, not add to regulatory burden. 



educators is key to determining whether a school is 
affording its students an opportunity to learn the de- 
sired content. To support assessments that offer 
more than a simple check list of inputs requires a 
thorough understanding of potential problems and a 
full repertoire of possible solutions available to 
knowledgeable educators. Moreover, the assess- 
ment by other teachers and school professionals is 
likely to have more legitimacy with school staff than 
a quantitative report that may not reflect an indepth 
review of the school site. 

Putting Opportunity-to-Learn Standards into 
Practice. Quality review teams and inspectorates 
are two models for using opportunity-to-learn stand- 
ards for school improvement Quality review teams 
provide for tegular school reviews by teams of expe- 
rienced teachers, drawn from outside a district; to as- 
sess the appropriateness and quality of a school's 
resources and practices. Reviews might occur at 
regular intervals (for example, every three years) in 



Vermont's Domains for Opportunity to Learn 

In defining a common core of learning and developing an assessment aligned with the content and per- 
formance standards, Vermont has articulated seven domains of support necessary to ensure a fair oppor- 
tunity to learn for all students. 

• The school and community share a common vision of expected student performance for all students to 
meet the state's education goals. 

• The curriculum is designed and implemented so that all learners achieve the content and performance 
standards. 

• Assessments measure the current level of learner performance in terms of the vision. 

• Effective professionals facilitate learning. 

• The educational resources are sufficient for all learners to attain the very high skills. 

• The learning environment enhances high-performance learning. 

• The school's organizational structure is designed to facilitate attainment of the desired student perform- 
ance measures. 

Vermont intends to use its standards as a diagnostic tool to identify areas of needed improvement for 
schools whose students are not achieving desired results on the student performance assessment. 



Equally important is to decide who will assess 
whether each school is meeting the standards. Pro- 
fessional judgment based on careful review and re- 
flection by experienced teachers and other practicing 



areas of high need and less often elsewhere. They 
could also be triggered by particularly low school 
performance on student assessments. The results of 
the reviews could provide feedback to the schools, 
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Quality Review Initiative in 
New York 

Modelled on the British Inspectorate, the New 
York "quality review initiative" encourages 
schools to engage in their own evaluation and 
review of the quality of teaching and learning, 
coupled with week-long state inspections per- 
formed by teams of teachers, principals, par- 
ents, and community members from around 
the state. These visits — which will be based al- 
most entirely on in-class observations — are de- 
signed to (1) offer schools new information 
and perspectives from which to view their exist- 
ing policies and procedures, (2) help teachers 
and administrators to recognize and learn from 
the instructional practices and learning goals in 
their schools, and (3) support and assist 
schools in realizing their own goals for the im- 
provement of teaching and learning. 

While the Quality Review Initiative reflects the 
spirit of the British Inspectorate, it differs in its 
emphasis on self-evaluations, rather than re- 
views from outside teams, in order to create a 
"culture of review" within each school. 



indicate to districts the schools' needs for assistance, 
and, under extreme circumstances, trigger stronger 
accountability mechanisms. 



Program Quality Review in California 

Program Quality Review (PQR) in California is 
an on -going school improvement and review 
effort chat is based on examinations of both in- 
structional processes and student outcomes. 
Closely linked to the state's school improve- 
ment efforts, PQR is implemented through 
both internal and external school-based re- 
views, Leadership teams at each school site 
prepare for outside reviews by external PQR 
teams by reviewing multiple data sources, in- 
cluding California report cards and other out- 
comes. New efforts are underway to focus 
PQR reviews on a single curriculum area and 
sampled examples of students' work. 



Inspectorates are another approach, one borrowed 
from overseas. School inspectors in Ireland, Eng- 
land, and France sure former teachers who work for 
the central school authority, the Ministry, serving as 
technical advisers and quality-control monitors for a 
group of schools. They conduct professional devel- 
opment activities, oversee and evaluate the progress 
of novice teachers, assist schools in obtaining re- 
sources, and work with principals and teachers to im- 
prove their schools. If implemented in the United 
States in the context of a commonly shared curricu- 
lar strategy, a system of inspectors could be a power- 
ful source for sharing ideas and enforcing common 
standards; inspectors could operate as a professional 
force in the political arena. They could also serve as 
a warning system for schools that are not meeting 
the standards. 



What areas might opportunity-to-learn 
standards include? 

Each state will have the flexibility under Goals 2000 
to design opportunity-to-learn standards that fit its 
needs. One way, but not the only way, to think 
about these standards is to consider them as having 
three pans. They would spell out criteria for deter 
mining whether a school (1) has the essential staff- 
ing and other resources to offer all of its students 
the opportunity to learn the content to a high level 
of performance (resource standards), (2) actually 
implements a program of study likely to provide its 
students such an opportunity (practice standards), 
and (3) meets challenging goals, as measured by the 
percentage of students who successfully achieve a 
high performance level (system outcome or per- 
formance standards). The liit that follows is 
largely derived from possible indicators developed 
by O'Day and Smith and is intended for suggestion 
only. 
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Resource Standards. Assessing whether the re- 
source standards have been met for any given 
school would be a matter of defining and addressing 

such questions as: 

• Does the school have the necessary resources in 
sufficient quantity to make them available to all 
relevant staff and students? What is the quality 
and availability of curriculum, instructional mate- 
rials, and technologies and do all students have 
adequate access to them? 

• Are the resources appropriate, not only for the 
overall strategy, but also for the specific students 
in that school? That is, are they aligned wit!) the 
content and performance standards and in a 
form (for example, a student's native language) 
that will make die desired content and skills ac- 
cessible to the students in that school? 

• Are the necessary resources of sufficiently high 
quality, both in content and in form, to enable 
the students to learn the content to a high level 
of performance? 

• Are the resources sufficiendy well-managed to 
support instruction? 

Practice Standards. The practice standards should 
parallel the resource standards but focus on imple- 
mentation, Schools are unlikely to meet practice 
standards unless resource standards have also been 
met These standards would address such questions 
as: 

• Dots rhe curriculum as taught in the school re- 
flect die content and performance standards? Is 
the classroom curriculum and pedagogy effec- 
tive and appropriate to the needs and cultures of 
the particular students in the school? Do cur- 
riculum and instruction accommodate the needs 
of disadvantaged children and children with dis- 
abilities for supplemental services? 

• Does the school build on an understanding of 
the cultural, linguistic, and other strengths of its 
students? Does the school through its policies, 
curriculum, and instruction ensure non-discrimi- 
natory practices on the basis of gender? 

• Does the school offer a safe and supportive envi- 
ronment for teaching and learning? 

• Do the professional development activities of 
the scV.ool focus on improving the capacity of 
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the school to give all students the opportunity to 
learn the content of the curriculum standards? 

System Performance (Outcome) Standards. Re- 
source and practice standards focus on inputs — 
what the school is providing to its students. School 
performance standards look at the effect of what is 
provided. They determine whether students are ac- 
tually learning the challenging content of the curricu- 
lum standards. (Moreover, alignment between the 
curriculum and the assessment instruments would 
provide a degree of content validity to the measures 
well beyond that provided by current tests.) These 
standards would look at the aggregate performance 
of a school's students to answer such questions as: 

t Does the school reach a satisfactory level of per- 
formance in providing all students the opportu- 
nity to learn challenging content to a high 
standard? 

• What progress does the school make in increas- 
ing the percentage of students who score at ac- 
ceptable levels from one year to the next? 

• Do all major subgroups of students in the 
school attain acceptable levels? Texas, for exam- 
ple, has developed a system for school-level re- 
porting of student performance that 
disaggregates scores by student race/ethnicity, 
gender, and educational disadvantage. The state 
uses the measures to identify "low-performing" 
schools, requiring the school to hold public hear- 
ings and develop an improvement plan. 

Where can I get more information? 

Organisations 

National Governors' Association 

Task Force on Opportunity-to-Learn Standards 

Hall of the States 

444 North Capitol Street 

Washington, DC 20001-1572 

(202) 624-530C 

Center on Organization and Restructuring 

of Schools 
School of Education 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
(603) 263-7575 
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Consortium for Policy Research in Education 

Eagleton Institute of Politics 

Rutgers University 

90 Clifton Avenue 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 

(909) 828-3872 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001 
(202) 408-5505 
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REPORTING ON ISSUES AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION POLICY AND FINANCE 



Developing Content Standards: 
Creating a Process for Change 



Education leaders at every level of the system are 
developing standards to specify what students should 
know and be able to do in key subject areas. Locai 
and state groups, professional organizations, and 
consortia of states and districts are constructing 
standards. 

The current movement to develop challenging, 
ambitious expectations for student learning can be 
traced to the pathbreaking efforts of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics (MCTM) and 
states like California in the mid-1980s. Now, 45 states 
are planning, developing, or implementing new 
curriculum frameworks (Pechman and LaGuarda 
1993). Nearly every major subject-matter association 
is engaged in the process of defining standards. 
National projects, like the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards and the New 
Standards Project, see the development of standards as 
a key element of their missions. And Congress is 
considering proposals to extend standard: -based 
reform to federal programs. 

Defining 'eading-edge, "world class" standards is 
viewed by many as a critical component of coherent, 
systemic reform. But the form and purposes of 
specific standards are diverse. Many states plan to use 
standards as anchors for other state policies, including 
policies about curriculum materials, teacher 
professional development, and student assessment. 
Some are elaborating upon general standards in more 
detailed curriculum framework documents; others are 
using the terms "standards" and "curriculum 



frameworks" interchangeably and producing one set 
of content specifications. 

The policy instruments emphasized also vary from 
effort to effort. For instance, the New Standards 
Project, a coalition of 18 states and five school 
districts, is focusing not on content specifications but 
on performance-based assessment. Content standards 
will be specified in the course of developing assess- 
ment standards. 

Many questions are raised by the use of standards to 
promote improvement. Can they be used to enhance 
opportunity to learn? Will they improve teaching and 
learning? Will standards lead to higher performance 
by all students or will they produce new inequities? 
Will the standards be reinforced by the broader 
society, by colleges and employers, for example? 
Such questions are the subject of debate and 
discussion in schools, districts, and policy arenas 
throughout the United States. 1 

Aside from these issues, there is another crucial 
question — how are standards actually developed? One 
of the most cited failures of previous curriculum- 
reform efforts was their neglect of process. This brief 
deals with an important challenge of standards-based 
reform: creating a process to develop standards. 



'Good discussions of other complicated issues surrounding 
student standards are found in Smith and O'Day 1991; O'Day 
and Smith 1993; Darling-Hammond 1992: Porter 1992; Porter 
1993. Cohen and Spiilane 1993; Fuhrman and Massell 1992. 
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The brief outlines some lessons 
suggested by past and current 
efforts to develop ambitious 
standards. It draws on studies by 
CPRE researchers of standards- 
setting processes in five states: 
Vermont, Kentucky, New York, 
California and South Carolina, and 
three national curriculum standards 
projects. The projects areNCTM's 
efforts to develop standards for 
math instruction and evaluation, 
the College Board's design of its 
Advanced Placement program, and 
the National Science Foundation's 
efforts of the 1950s and 1960s to 
reform science curricula (Massell 
1993: Massell, Kirst, Kelley and 
Yee 1993). 



Consensus vs. 
Innovation? 

A critical component of nearly all 
current standards-setting efforts is 
a serious commitment to forging 
broad public as well as profes- 
sional consensus. But the idea of 
establishing agreement on expec- 
tations for student learning is new 
for American schools (Cohen and 
Spillane 1993; Fuhrman 1993). 
Without historical models to fol- 
low, states, localities and national 
groups are experimenting with new 
structures and procedures to reach 
broad consensus. They are drawing 
participants from a cross-section of 
interested parties, including 
teachers, parents, students, ad- 
ministrators, university faculty, 
business and community leaders, 
and policymakers. 

Educators today are keenly aware 
of the problems that result when 
goals of change are not widely 
shared (Carlson 1992). In 
emphasizing consensus, standards 
groups are trying to avoid the 
mistakes of past curricular reform 
projects ihat neglected the social 
and political realities of implemen- 
tation (McLaughlin 1991; Elmore 
1993). 



Establishing a broad consensus, 
however, is often in tension with 
achieving leading-edge standards. 
As one participant in the NCTM 
effort said: 

On the one hand, if these 
standards were to stand as the 
banners of the community, then 
they had to reflect shared val- 
ues and commitments. On the 
other hand, if change was 
desired, then these standards 
had to do more than reflect 
current practice. New ideas 
were needed, ideas that 
departed from extant assump- 
tions and practices. (Ball 1992. 
2-3) 

NCTM did, in fact, achieve a high 
degree of consensus around what 
many perceive to be leading-edge 
content standards. It embarked on 
an extensive consensus-building 
process which involved thousands 
of practitioners, academics and 
other professionals as well as 
members of the lay public in dif- 
ferent stages of agenda-setting and 
capacity-building. While some 
disputes linger, the degree of ac- 
ceptance NCTM has achieved is 
what other standard-setting groups 
aim to emulate. 

Given the goal of achieving con- 
sensus while at the same time 
developing challenging and mean- 
ingful standards, the following 
points may inform the process. 

if A useful start to standard- 
setting efforts is to explore the 
nature of each subject-matter 
area under consideration. 

Each field poses unique challenges 
to the problem of achieving 
consensus, and an understanding of 
the "terrain" of each area can help 
inform decisions about how to 
develop standards. 

In many respects, current standards 
projects are operating in an 
environment with a remarkable 
level of agreement on the broad 



substance and direction of the 
reforms needed to create excel- 
lence. Across the subject-matter 
fields, for instance, there is a 
strong push for higher-order 
thinking and active models of 
learning; more interdisciplinary 
learning and understanding; more 
in-depth coverage of a core set of 
topics rather than wide, but super- 
ficial coverage of many topics: and 
more challenging content for all 
students. 

But while consensus exists at this 
broad and general level, when it 
comes to more specific decisions, 
many professional and public 
disagreements arise. For example, 
disciplines differ in the extent to 
which subspecialties are discrete 
and the degree to which they can 
be readily linked. 

In contrast to the field of 
mathematics, highly distinct and 
competitive subgroups exist within 
disciplines like science and social 
studies. All of the separate 
subgroups in science, like biology, 
physics, and chemistry, compete 
for resources and time in the lim- 
ited school calendar. A common 
attitude is "the standards are okay 
as long as they represent more of 
what I teach." Debates over the 
actual content that should be in- 
cluded in science or social studies 
standards are more contentious 
than in fields like mathematics. 

Disciplinary linkages to ethical, 
moral, religious, and social debates 
must also be considered. Defining 
content in fields such as the 
sciences and social studies is 
almost certain to ignite public and 
professional passions over religion, 
evolution, and multiculturalism. In 
New York, the conflict over multi- 
culturalism in the social studies 
curriculum has pervaded the 
consensus-building process. 

Careful research into the back- 
ground of each subject area can 
help standards developers antici- 
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pate the challenges, assure repre- 
sentation that crosses divisions 
within a field, and deal effectively 
with such issues when they arise. 

if Processes for setting stan- 
dards involve several stages of 
agenda setting, development, 
and review intended to en- 
courage professional and public 
participation. 

Approaches to balancing repre- 
sentation differ significantly across 
various state and national efforts. 
Some place greater emphasis on 
grassroots involvement, some 
stress professional participation, 
and others rely on a blend of 
strategies at different stages of the 
process. Vermont's broad-based 
approach to standard setting 
(members of the public and 
teachers are involved in all stages 
of the process, and all teachers in 
the state receive draft copies of the 
standards for review) grows out of 
a long state tradition of citizen 
governance. The state education 
department sponsored a number of 
public focus forums across the 
state to generate standards for what 
students should know and be able 
to do. 



tumm 



In contrast, California has 
emphasized the participation of 
leading educators to create cutting- 
edge frameworks, strongly based in 
research and expert opinion. As a 
result, the frameworks have gained 
widespread legitimacy among 
teachers. South Carolina looked 
closely at the California experience 
and also turned primarily to teams 
of professional leaders. But the 
state then circulated draft 
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frameworks to large groups of both 
professionals and the lay public. 
After using a multifaceted process 
that included telephone surveys and 
consultations with large commit- 
tees and citizen focus groups to 
identify goals, Kentucky used 
professional task forces to draft 
goals, learner outcomes, and 
curriculum frameworks. 

Even the most broad-based, 
consultative processes can only 
reach a fraction of the citizens and 
a portion of the teachers and 
administrators who will ultimately 
use the standards to guide 
instruction. In the end, each school 
and district will have to develop its 
own versions or understandings of 
standards. Including the public and 
teachers in state or national efforts 
probably produces a better as well 
as a more legi-imate framework, 
but it will not preclude local 
debates over implementation. 

if Standards development 
activities require reasonable 
time schedules. 

One factor that seems to be a 
crucial precondition for developing 
consensus is time. One of the keys 
to NCTM's success was a slow, 
lengthy development process which 
took nearly a decade to complete. 
The association took plenty of time 
to educate the community about 
the need for standards, conduct 
research before the development 
committees met, and to solicit 
review and feedback. 

Current reform efforts are 
operating in a more politically 
charged environment than existed 
when NCTM was deliberating. 
With the possibility that federal 
programs will require states to 
develop standards, and with state 
political leadership impatient for 
standards-based reforms to get 
underway, 1 0-year developmental 
processes are no longer practical. 
Despite the press for speed, 
however, allowing sufficient time 
for a broad review and feedback 
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process is a critical component of 
any consensus-building strategy. 

if Standard setters are finding 
that different subject areas are 
not amenable to a single, rigid 
format 

While a common format may be 
desirable for some purposes, rigid 
formats may be unsuitable for 
different content areas. 

Common formats might be useful 
for large issues that cross areas. 
For example, a state, association, 
or district might decide whether 
standards in each subject should 
address only what students should 
know and be able to do or also 
discuss assessment and teaching 
pedagogy. The intended purpose of 
a document is an important 
consideration which may lead to 
common design features. For 
instance, because one purpose of 
the California frameworks is to 
guide state-adopted textbook 
selection, each framework must 
contain a section stating adoption 
criteria. 

However, the experiences of 
several groups suggest that the 
idiosyncracies of different subject- 
matter areas may call for some 
differences in format. Assessment 
developers working on one of the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards' teams argued 
that the five propositions of good 
teaching which all the standards- 
writing groups were to follow 
squeezed out pedagogical and con- 
tent logics unique to their own 
disciplines (Pence and Petrosky 
1992). 

California originally had an outline 
for all frameworks, but abandoned 
it when staff reported that it was 
too constricting. Thus formulaic 
requirements may thwart tailoring 
the structure, sequence, and design 
of the document to the unique 
pedagogical and substantive 
demands of the different discipline 
areas. 



v Standards entities require 
mechanisms to "bridge" subject 
areas and ensure cross- 
disciplinary discussion. 

Coherence across the subject- 
matter standards (not just within) 
is necessary to ensure that as a 
collective the standards are 
"doable" during the school day and 
year. Most of the National Science 
Foundation's 1950s and 1960s 
science curriculums did not take 
into consideration the competing 
demands and interests which fight 
for time and resources within a 
school. Additional time for science 
meant that time for other subjects 
had to be reduced, and science did 
not win out in the end. 

Encouragingcross-disciplinary dis- 
cussions during standard setting 
may improve the prospect for 
developing interdisciplinary teach- 
ing and learning. In addition, 
interdisciplinary efforts can be one 
way to avoid outpacing the capac- 
ity of schools and classrooms. For 
example, in the absence of cross- 
disciplinary approaches, elemen- 
tary teachers will have to rapidly 
absorb new, distinct standards for 
each separate subject. 

Some state standards efforts are 
doing much more than bridging the 
disciplines; they are trying to 
create learner outcomes that 
integrate and avoid distinctions 
among subjects. It is too early to 
assess the pros and cons of 
separate subject frameworks vs. 
integrated documents, but it is 
important to remember that 
teachers are accustomed to dis- 
ciplinary distinctions and subject- 
based curricula and may need 
special support to use integrated 
documents as guidance. As 
standards-setting efforts negotiate 
the continuum from free-standing, 
nonintegrated disciplinary frame- 
works, to more articulated/coor- 
dinated efforts, to frameworks with 
interdisciplinary themes and sec- 
tions, to totally integrated sets of 
outcomes, they will have to decide 



whether to accept or to restructure 
traditional, disciplinary approaches 
to the organization of knowledge. 

Decisions about the best 
level of detail and specificity 
are important components of 
standards-setting efforts. 

The specificity issue raises many 
questions about the flexibility of 
the standards, their ability to lead, 
and their ability to provide sub- 
stantial guidance to other policy 
components such as assessment. 
On the one hand, people argue that 
the standards should be broad 
enough to allow for many different 
curriculum designs and teaching 
approaches. On the other hand, 
broad standards are subject to 
multiple interpretations and may 
lose their potential to promote high 
quality and to anchor other policy 
efforts. For example, some have 
criticized the NCTM standards for 
lacking sufficient precision to 
guide assessment, program selec- 
tion, or program evaluation. The 
balance between specificity and 
flexibility can be a difficult one to 
achieve, but standards efforts need 
not see these as either/or 
alternatives. For example, stan- 
dards can provide the flexibility for 
school and teacher choice by 
designing alternative strands of 
relatively precise standards. 

Standards efforts need 
mechanisms for dealing with 
controversy. 

While careful research into the 
nature of the subject area can help 
development processes identify po- 
tential problem areas, it will not 
protect them from the lobbying of 
citizens and various interest groups 
when controversial issues inevit- 
ably arise. 

The very nature of the standard- 
setting exercise, which requires 
making explicit decisions about 
which content objectives are to be 
included, invites debate. For 
example, efforts to promote 
outcomes-based education in dif- 



ferent states are being attacked by 
people who view both the content 
of the outcomes and the shift away 
from traditional input requirements 
like credit hours as a way of 
imposing values counter to their 
beliefs, or straying from the central 
purpose of schooling. 

Many states" standards have 
identified not just academic out- 
comes, but also affective out- 
comes, such as Pennsylvania's goal 
that students shall "understand and 
appreciate others." The outcry over 
this and similar statements that 
seemed to focus more on values 
than academics was vociferous, 
and Pennsylvania subsequently 
backed away from some of its 
outcome statements. 

Institutional mechanisms which 
buffer standard setting from the 
direct control of politics can help 
protect the integrity and leadership 
potential of the standards, as can 
strong leadership. NCTM, for 
example, set up a commission to 
oversee the standards writing 
groups, thus providing a forum for 
debate. In California the active 
leadership of the state superinten- 
dent helped to steer the process 
through many political battles. 

Some level of controversy will be 
inevitable. Equating consensus 
with the absence of controversy 
can produce standards which use 
vague, open-ended language sub- 
ject to multiple interpretations. 
Vague, agreeable standards arc 
unlikely to change school teaching 
and learning. Similarly, standards 
committees in some of the highly 
fractured fields like science or 
social studies may be tempted to 
patch a consensus together by 
including every subdisci^ line, and 
ever}' demand, equally, in the final 
standards document. But this 
approach can result in a frag- 
mented and incoherent curriculum 
which emphasizes breadth of 
coverage over depth of inquiry, a 
result which is certainly not "world 
class.*' 
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Another approach to consensus- 
building is the strategy used to 
develop the College Board's 
Advanced Placement (AP) curricu- 
lum and examination system. To 
produce these documents, the 
College Board surveys partici- 
pating colleges and universities to 
closely align the AP program with 
current college curricula. In this 
way the program reflects the 
actual, "average" curricula. How- 
ever, the survey approach also 
restricts the level of innovation 
included in the content standards. 
In other words, by limiting itself to 
the curriculum that is, Advanced 
Placement courses do not often 
move the curricula to what it ought 
to be. 

1/ Standards-setting processes 
can be the initial step In 
continuing capacity-building 
efforts. 

Because standards activities 
involve numerous educators and 
citizens, they build understanding 
and support for reform. But 
capacity building does not end 
once the standards are developed 
and adopted. NCTM's lengthy 
review and feedback process aimed 
at engaging the entire mathematics 
community and building fami- 
liarity with and giving legitimacy 
to the standards. The standards 
development process also indicated 
where continuing capacity building 
was most needed, such as, in the 
area of using calculators for 
computation. 

In California, the framework 
development process has been 
followed by efforts to support 
curriculum development at the 
district level. The state department 
issues many publications to sup- 
port curriculum development based 
on the frameworks, provides 
pamphlets for teachers on supple- 
mental literature that supports the 
frameworks, issues booklets for 
parents, and develops model 
curriculum guides for grades 9-12. 



In contrast, many of the National 
Science Foundation efforts in the 
1950s and 1960s saw educators as 
consumers of reform who needed 
retraining, rather than as partners 
in the curriculum reform effort. 
There was little connection with 
continuing staff development and 
leadership or with teacher edu- 
cation. Therefore, only a few 
teachers were prepared to use the 
new teaching methods required by 
the curriculums, and even where 
they were adopted, they were 
frequently taught in the "old" way. 

Despite efforts of states like 
California to involve and assist 
teachers, investment in building 
capacity to support standards-based 
reform is sadly inadequate. The 
emerging standards call for far- 
reaching changes in curriculum and 
instruction. However, most efforts 
to prepare teachers and administra- 
tors for the changes or to assure 
necessary technical assistance are 
small scale and temporary. 
Standards systems and processes 
can be helpful in alerting 
policymakers and the public to the 
need for long-term, substantial 
capacity building. 

1/ Standards will require revision 
over time. 

One of the challenges confronting 
current standard-setting efforts is 
establishing a schedule for 



revision. While it may seem pre- 
mature to contemplate changing 
newly minted standards, revision 
efforts will be needed lest current 
standards become calcified in 
policy and unresponsive to 
knowledge advances in the par- 
ticular fields. The difficultly here 
is not only the human and financial- 
resources involved in revisiting the 
efforts. The fact is that revision 
schedules must anticipate the 
significant period of time it takes 
for standards to sift through the 
policy system. 

For example, even though each 
California subject-matter frame- 
work is scheduled for review only 
once every eight years, it takes 
about two years for publishers to 
respond to the new standards, and 
more time for tests to be developed 
and meaningful staff inservices to 
occur. As it stands, elementary 
teachers are faced with revising a 
new subject just about every year 
(Marsh and Odden 1991). Thus the 
revision schedules standards 
groups employ must balance the 
need to incorporate new % know- 
ledge with the concern that 
frequent revision can overwhelm 
the system. 

Conclusion 

This brief attempts to distill 
lessons from past curriculum 
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reforms and from recent efforts of 
states, localities and associations to 
set standards for student learning. 
Several practical suggestions for 
the process of standard setting 
emerge. Standards efforts should: 

• survey each content area, its 
domains and issues, in advance 
of setting standards; 

• develop iterative processes for 
including professional and public 
participation; 

• construct reasonable timetables 
for completion of standards; 

• consider the use of multiple- 
formats for various subject areas; 

• develop activities to bridge 
disciplines; 

• seek to remain flexible while 
developing standards that are 
specific enough to provide 
meaningful guidance; 

• anticipate and address contro- 
versy; and 

• support continued capacity 
building and plan for revision 
overtime. 

This list gives rise to two final 
thoughts about standards activities. 
First, while a number of aspects of 
standard setting appear to require 
tradeoffs and compromises, ways 
can be found to achieve balance 
that avoid sacrificing one value on 
behalf of another. States, localities 
and associations have found ways, 
through back- and- forth consulta- 
tion and review, to include both 
professionals and the public; most 
efforts have not found it necessary 
to give up professional leadership 
to achieve public support or to 
forgo broader understanding in 
order to create frameworks 
respected by both practitioners and 
scholars. Similarly frameworks can 
be constructed that are both 
specific and flexible; neither goal 
need be scrapped in behalf of the 
other. 

Second, standards efforts clearly 
have purposes and raise issues that 
extend beyond the seemingly 
narrow function encompassed by a 



term like "framework develop- 
ment." Standards processes raise 
difficult values questions and must 
deal with the controversies they 
unleash; they must provide for 
public understanding and support 
long-term capacity-building for 
professionals. Whatever the struc- 
tures and mechanisms that states, 
districts and associations use for 
standards development, they must 
accommodate these varied and 
continuing needs. 
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CPRE Researchers Examine Standards, 
Systemic Change, and the Evolution of Reform 



Many of the complicated issues surrounding student 
standards are discussed in these publications written 
by CPRE researchers: 

New! 

Ten Years of State Education Reform: Overview with 
Four Case Studies 

Diane Massell and Susan H. Fuhrman 
November 1993 (No. RR-028), $15. 

This report examines 10 years of reform following 
publication of A Nation at Risk in 1983. It focuses on 
policy developments and reform trends, discussing 
the activity of federal, state, and local interests. The 
report includes analysis and case studies of reform in 
four states (California, Florida, Georgia and 
Minnesota) and highlights research findings from 
seven additional states. 

Issues and Strategies in Systemic Reform 

Susan H. Fuhrman and Diane Massell (with 

associates) 

November 1992 (No. RR-025) 30 pp., $10 

Since the late 1980s, support has been growing for a 
"systemic" vision of reform which would pair 
ambitious, coordinated state policies with professional 
discretion at the school site. Th ; ? report addresses 
questions regarding the vision driving systemic 
reform; how political support of such reform is 
maintained; and the equity implications of systemic 
reform strategies. 

Education Reform from 1983 to 1990: State Action 
and District Response 

William A. Firestone, Sheila Rosenblum, Beth D. 

Bader, and Diane Massell 

December 1991 (No. RR-021)68pp. $12 

Discusses some of the patterns of educational reform 
during the 1980s and major issues reformers faced 
including: (1) tension between focusing on basic skills 
and encouraging higher-order thinking; (2) problems 
of at-risk students; (3) changes in governance; (4) 
state response to district variation; and (5) the need to 
bring more coherence to disparate educational 
changes. The authors also address how district 
responses to state policies reflected local concerns, 
the financial context for education during this period, 
and implications for future reform efforts. 



New Book Sponsored by CPRE 

Designing Coherent Education Policy: Improving the 
System 

Susan H, Fuhrman, editor 

Available from Jossey-Bass, Inc., 350 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, CA 94194; 415-433-1767 (310 pp., 
$32.95). 

This book offers the first in-depth look at systemic 
school reform. It shows educators at the district, 
state, and federal levels how to coordinate various 
elements of the policy infrastructure around a new set 
of ambitious, common goals for what students should 
know and be able to do. 



The Consortium for 

Policy Research in Education 

CPRE Policy Briefs are published occasionally 
by the Consortium for Policy Research in Educa- 
tion. The Consortium operates two separate, 
but interconnected research centers: The Policy 
Center and The Finance Center. 
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Education's Office of Educational Research. The 
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members, or the U. S. Department of Education. 
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September 1993 — The Finance Center of CPRE, formerly based at the University of Southern California 
(USC), is now headquartered at the University of Wisconsin-Madison (UW). Allan Odden, the Center's co- 
director, has accepted a post at UW. The University of Michigan is CPRE's new institutional partner; David 
Cohen has moved there from Michigan State University. Researchers at USC and Michigan State will continue 
to work on CPRE projects. Finally, the Policy Center of CPRE has moved into a new building (and has new 
phone and fax numbers). 
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Note on Opportunity to Learn Brief 



The Brief that follows presents a quick overview of some of the issues surrounding 
opportunity-to-leam standards. It also describes a research project that examined different 
instructional practices and discusses one possible use of opportunity-to-leam standards. 

This paper, like others in the resource package, is provided to encourage discussion and does 
not necessarily represent the views or position of the U.S. Department of Education. 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act contains specific language on opportunity-to-leam 
standards and strategies that is not reflected in the attached paper which was published prior 
to the passage of the Act. 

For your information, the definition in the Act is as follows: 
Sec. 3. Definitions 

(7) the term "opportunity-to-learn standards" means the criteria for, and the basis of 
assessing the sufficiency or quality of resources, practices, and conditions necessary at each 
level of the education system (schools, local education agencies, and States) to provide all 
students with an opportunity to learn the material in voluntary national content standards or 
State content standards. 

Opportunity-to-leam standards or strategies are discussed in other parts of the Act, including: 

Title II-National Education Reform Leadership, Standards, and Assessments, Part B-National 
Education Standards and Improvement Council, Sec. 213 (c) Voluntary National Opportunity 
To-Learn Standards. This section discusses the National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council. 

Title m-State and Local Education Systemic Improvement, Sec. 306. State Improvement 
Plans, (d) Opportunity-to-Learn Standards and Strategies. This section explains each State's 
responsibilities regarding the development and implementation of opportunity-to-leam 
standards or strategies. 

Section 306(d) of the Act reads as follows: 

(d) Opportunity-To-Learn Standards and Strategies.- r <» 

(1) In General-Each State improvement plan shall establish standards or strategies 
for providing all students with an opportunity to learn. Such standards or strategies shall 
include such factors as the State deems appropriate to ensure that all students receive a fair 
opportunity to achieve the knowledge and skills as described in State content standards and 
State performance standards adopted by the State. 

(2) Implementation Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the 
implementation of opportunity-to-learn standards or strategies shall be voluntary on the part 
of the States, local education agencies, and schools. 
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by Andrew Porter 

ncreasingly, new goals for American education are being communicated through 
curriculum and achievement standards. New national curriculum standards have 
been published or are underway in every core academic subject. States are revising 
their curriculum frameworks and assessment programs to be consistent with 
national education Goal Three which calls for competency in challenging subject 
matter tor all students. The hope is that these curriculum and student achieve^ 
ment standards will lead teachers to bring their instruction into alignment with 
the new curriculum standards, and that student performance will rise to meet the 
new achievement standards. Many believe that for curriculum and achievement 
standards to have rhis effect, high stakes for students, teachers, and schools, tied 
to student performance, will be necessary. 

To maximize fairness and equity for students, another set of standards has 
been proposed, opportunity to learn (OTL ) standards. OTL standards are to 
represent what schools and teachers must do if the new curriculum and achieve 
ment standards are to be met. For some this translates into lower class size, 
certified teachers, more monev, and the like. For others, and as argued here, 
this translates into more specific standards for content and pedagogy. The U.S. 
Congress is calling for opportunity to learn standards as a part of President 
Clinton's Goals 2000 legislation. The National Governors' Association has 
funded several states to develop OTL standards as demonstrations. The 1992 
report of the National Council on Education Standards and Testing was the 
first public report calling for such standards. 

This brief is to inform the policy debate about OTL standards. Three possible 
purposes are presented. One of these, OTL indicators, is illustrated through exam- 
ples of monitoring curriculum reform in high school mathematics and science. 

Three Possible Uses of OTL Standards 

First, OTL standards might be the basis for school-by-school accountability. 
Second, OTL standards might provide an indicator system that would 
describe the extent to which teachers across districts, states, or larger regions 
implement instruction consistent with curriculum standards. Third, OTL 
standards might present a clearer vision of challenging curriculum content 
and pedagogy for all students. 
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Accountability 

Of rhe three possible uses, formal 
school-by-school accountability is 
both the most talked about and the 
least attractive. A district or state 
could hold schools accountable for 
delivering adequate OTL to all stu- 
dents. The U.S. Congress is consid- 
ering holding states accountable for 
having approved OTL standards; 
state participation in certain federal 
funding programs may be condi- 
tioned on approved OTL standards. 

States, districts, and other organi- 
rations have a long, unproductive 
history of using inputs rather than 
student outcomes ro hold schools 
accountable. Examples are school 
accreditation programs and detailed 
lists of state requirements for school 
practices that exist in virtually even- 
state. These old notions of OTL, 
defined in terms of inputs (e.g., 
number ot certified teachers* size of 
library) have not had the desired 
effects. To the contrary, they have 
invited micromanagement that has 
dissipated energy away from high 
qualitv assessment, curriculum, and 
instmction. As a result, there has 
been a shift toward school account- 
ability for student outcomes, rather 
than inputs. l\ing opportunity to 
learn standards for school account- 
abihtv could nave the negative 
effect of shifting attention a way 
from outcomes and once again 
back to inputs. 

Indicators 

There are at least three reasons for 
creating a system of OTL indicators. 
One is simply to describe with some 
precision the kinds of educational 
opportunities schools provide. 
Citizens and taxpayers have a right 
to this information. A second rea- 
son is that OTL indicators can help 
to chart the progress of school 
reform. The NCTM Curriculum 
and Evaluation Standards for 
School Mathematics call for major 
changes in mathematics education, 



OTL indicators, by showing the 
kind of curriculum and instruction 
actually delivered, will inform us 
about the degree of success in 
achieving these changes. A third 
reason for OTL indicators is to pro- 
vide information that can offer 
explanations when student achieve- 
ment goals are not reached. OTL 
indicators may point to possible 
causes and thus to possible solutions 
for inadequacies in school outputs. 
The users of OTL indicator infor- 
mation could range from the 
National Goals Panel, to state 
reformers, to school principals and 
individual teachers who want to 
reflect on their practices. 

Vision 

OTL standards can provide a clearer 
vision of good practice. If schools 
and teachers are expected to accom- 
plish the massive curriculum reform 
of offering "ambitious content" for all 
students, they will need a great deal 
of support. But first and foremost, 
they will need to have a clear under- 
standing of what changes are neces- 
sary. OTL standards can offer de- 
tailed accounts of specific curriculum 
content, effective instructional prac- 
tices and school strategies that sup- 
port the goal of ambitious content 
for all students. Such standards 
would guide school reform and staff 
development. An excellent example 
is NCTM s Professional Standards for 
Teaching Mathematics ( 1991 ). With- 
out such standards it will be difficult 
for principals and teachers to visual- 
ire coherent and professionally solid 
paths of curriculum improvement. 

OTL Indicators 

What is a good indicator of 
OTL? Amount of instruction- 
al time on specific topics? The par- 
ticular books studied? Availability of 
equipment (computers, lab materi- 
als) ? Access to good teachers? The 
main criterion for selecting indica- 



tors should be utility for predicting 
srudent achievement. The best pre- 
dictors of student achievement that 
are within a school's control are the 
content actually taught, the instruc- 
tional strategies used, and the stan- 
dards for achievement evident in 
testing and grading. In combina- 
tion, the time and emphasis given 
to these matters define opportunity 
to learn. Some possible OTL indica- 
tors are described below. 

A Language for Describing OTL 

If OTL is to hecome a f<x:iis for 
school improvement and if indicators 
of OTL are to be used to keep track 
of progress, then languages for 
describing OTL. must be developed. 
Recently developed curriculum 
standards are a g(X\l start, but thev 
are t(X) general and incomplete 
to describe the enacted curriculum 
in ways that predict student 
achievement. 

More specif ic languages for 
describing high school mathematics 
and science illustrate the kind of 
indicators that can be useful. Each 
.subject is represented by a toil r- 
dimer .onal taxonomy. The first 
dimension lists the general domains 
of content unique to each subject. 
Dimension A of math has ten levels 
including arithmetic, algebra, and 
statistics. Dimension A of science 
has eight levels including tour tvpes 
of biologv, chemistry, and phvsics. 
Dimension B breaks each level ■>! 
Dimension A into greater detail. 
For example, levels of B within sta- 
tistics include collecting data, distri- 
butional shapes, central tendency, 
variability. Levels of B within 
physics include heat, electricitv, 
sound, light. Dimensions C and D, 
the same for science and mathemat- 
ics, represent modes of instruction 
and intended learner outcomes and 
are shown in the side bar. 

The specific items listed under 
the four dimensions capture the 
curriculum recommendations ot 
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subject matter experts and are al»o 
familiar to teachers. An advantage 
of common items across the two 
subjects for Dimensions C and D is 
that subjects can be compared on 
the extent to which they promote 
active student learning. 

Measuring OTL 

One wav to measure OTL i> 
throueh teacher loe*. In a recent 
national studvon hich >.chi>ol math 
and >cience. a dailv log torm asked 
teacher to record several indicators 

01 OTL >uch as those in the sidebar: 
time spent on up to live topics ot 
content, amount of time and 
empha>is on different inodo 

or instruction and different >tudent 
activities uncludinjj a^Minied home- 
work and the portion of cLn< peri- 
od spent on activities not direct Iv 
re Li ted to the academic content of 
the course ie.<;., announcements, 
it tendance V A manual to guide u>e 
ot the kn> was provided for each 
teacher. Prior to usinu the lous. 
each teacher received approximate* 
h one hour ot instruction in the 
OTL lanuuagc. 

The >ide bar to the left indicates 
how teachers can differ. The two 
teachers of phvsical science taught 
in different states. Both put heavi- 
est emph.Ms upon phvMCs and scc- 
ondanlv on chemistrw hut Teacher 

2 put somewhat k» emphasis upon 
chemiNtrv and instead put more 
emphasis upon general science. 
Despite these similarities Teacher 

1 u?ed almost entirelv lecture and 
student reading (exposition) as ,i 
mode of instruction with two- 
thirds of instructional time devot- 
ed to memorizing facts; while 
Teacher 2 spent onlv SO percent ot 
the time on lecture and student 
read in «j (exposition) and 21 per* 
cent of" the time on lab work. For 
Teacher 2. this resulted in much 
less emphasis upon tacts and much 
ureal er emphasis upon learnum to 
collect and interpret data. 



The teacher U »g> provide J mtor- 
manon thar asreed remarkablv well 
with independent classroom obser- 
rations. Completing a log requires 
approximately five minutes of a 
teacher s time each dav tor each 
course'subject described. A ques- 
tionnaire survev was also used to 
explore a less time consuming wav 
of collecting such data. The ques- 
tionnaire asked teachers to teport 
retrospectively on a semester ot* 
instruction, instead ot each class 
period, u^ng several ot the dimen- 
sions m the log. Correlations 
between quest icinnai re and I02 
data were reasonably high. 

Whether through teacher Iocs 
or questionnaires, measuring OTL 
depends on teachers' reports or 
their practices These reports have 
proven accurate when validated 
against reports ot independent 
observers. Teacher*' tepot ts would 
probablv continue to be valid 
when the data are used tor profes- 
sional development and school 
improvement. But it the informa- 
tion were used tor ct>ercive moni- 
toring and hiuh stakes accountabil- 
ity, this would surelv compromise 
the integrity of teachers* reports. 

Findings Across Many Schools 

The >tudv iMng teacher logs 
involved I S high schools 1 grades 9 
through 12) in 12 districts in six 
-tates in the 1989-90 and 1990-91 
school vears. In each school, 
approximately two mathematics 
and two science teachers kept logs, 
yielding a sample of 62 teachers. 

Both mathematics and science 
courses were dominated by exposi- 
tion, either verbal or wt itten. In 
mathematics, exposition was espe- 
cially high in the introductory 
courses, consuming two-thirds to 
three-fourths of instructional time. 
In science, exposition was less pre- 
dictable by course level. In both 
subjects and for virtually all of the 
course types studied, students spent 



the maionrv of their rime either 
being talked to bv the teacher or 
working independently at their 
desks. On average tor both math 
and science, one-third of the time 
was spent m seatwork. while only 25 
percent of the time was spent in class 
discussion and small-group work. 

What little lab work was done 
in mathematics consisted almost 
entirelv of drill and practice at a 
computer terminai. In science, half 
of the courses spent 5 percent or 
less of instructional time in lab 
work. Neither subject involved 
students much in graph work, with 
only 1 percent of instructional time 
spent on graph work in science and 
4 percent of instructional time for 
t'raph work in mathematics/ 

The picture for intended student 
outcomes parallels the picture tor 
modes of instruction. In mathe- 
matics the emphasis is on under- 
standing and computation, while 
in science, the emphasis is on 
memorizing facts and understand- 
ing. In mathematics, onlv 4 per- 
cent of instructional time is given 
to collecting and interpreting data. 
Onlv 2 percent of instructional time 
is devoted to students working with 
novel problems. On average, no 
instructional time is allocated to 
students learning to develop proofs, 
not even in geometry. In science, 
the picture is similar. Essentially no 
time is allocated to students' design- 
ing experiments or building and 
revising theory. For one-third of the 
science courses studied, no time was 
allocated to data collection and 
data interpretation. 

These descriptions illustrate the 
value of OTL indicators in monitor- 
ing progress in curriculum reform. 
At least for the high school mathe- 
matics and science classes studied, 
practice was a far cry from today's rec- 
ommendations from mathematics 
and science educators. 

An exception to this profile of 
low quality instruction was discov- 
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ered in sections of California's Math 
A program. Math A was designed co 
serve as an intermediate step tor stu- 
dents who might othenvise have 
taken ninth-grade general mathe- 
matics but might eventually take 
algebra. The two sections of Math A 
in the study stood out from all other 
math courses as having a distinctive 
dual emphasis on algebra and geom- 
etry. They also had an unusually 
high emphasis on mathematical 
modelling and an unusually low em- 
phasis on lecture. Similarly, they 
placed high emphases on collecting 
data and solving novel problems and 
less emphasis on computation. These 
two classes mav or may not repre- 
sent tvptcal practice in Math A 
classes, but these findings are consis- 
tent with the formal design of the 
course and with the curriculum 
reform aimed toward challenging 
content tor all students. Implemen- 
tation of the Math A svllabus was 
not complete, however. The 13 
designated units include instruction 
on both probability and statistics, 
but neither of these was taught in 
either of the two Math A sections 
studied. Clearlv. data on OTL show 
that implementation of Math A 
was highly successful in these class- 
rooms; the data also make clear 
what needs to be done to make 
implementation even better. 
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During this 
time of interne 
school reform, 
mechanisms for 
clarifying the 
goals of reform 
and practices 
leading to 
those goals are 
much needed. 



Summarv and Conclusions 

QTL standards may be a two-edtied 
sivord. On the one hand, thev can 
provide a vision tor specific challenging 
curriculum content and for effective 
instructional practice?, based on the latest 
research. During this time of intense school 
reform, mechanisms tor clarifying the goals 
or* reform and practices leading to those 
soals are much needed. Since OTL indica- 
tors provide an inventors* ot the curriculum 
and instruction actuallv enacted, they can 
also describe the extent to which students ot 
differing ethnic backgrounds have access to 
similar opportunities. On the otlvr hand. 
OTL standards can be u>ed as evaluative 
criteria, coercing teachers to idopt practices 
for which rhev inav not have received suffi- 
cient preparation and that mav be tn^truc- 
tionallv inappropriate in <ome situations. 

If OTL standards serve as a focus tor 
collegial discussion within a professional 
environment, thev can contnbute much to 
school improvement. If, in contrast, OTL 
standards are used to control teachers from 
a distance without providing appropriate 
professional development and financial 
resources, thev would likely alienate teach- 
ers, and, at the same time, shift attention 
away from student outcomes and once a earn 
to school inputs as ends in themselves. 

To use OTL standards productivelv as 
vision statements and as indicators ot 
progress toward reform, it is important to 
avoid making public comparisons of OTL 
between specifically named schools and 
between specific teachers within schools. 
When these comparisons are made, they 
must be made in a collegial environment 
where teachers and administrators have 
accepted responsibility for school improve- 
ment. Public comparison on OTL should be 
used to document general trends across large 
numbers of schools, courses, or groups of 
students, and to stimulate professional 
discussion and reflection within schools, 
detached from the sting of high stakes 
accountability. 
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► 



Background 



Terms like excellence, higher per- 
formance, and better results have 
become common words in today's 
educational rhetoric, especially in 
response to reports of mediocre 
achievement by America's stu- 
dents. Congress now wants volun- 
tary high standards and state edu- 
cation agencies are specifying the 
high standards students are to 
meet These standards reflect new 
goals for American students, as 
well as for American educators. 

Despite numerous descriptions, 
the term used most consistently in 
discussions of educational stan- 
dards is "all" — the standards are 
for all. It is important, therefore, 
for those working on standards 
and those educating students with 
disabilities to work together as 
standards are being developed. 

Since nil of America's students are 
to have the opportunity to learn 
the content of high standards, 
including them into one frame- 
work of standards presents a 



challenge. A large gap exits 
between the areas in the educa- 
tional system that set standards 
and that implement the opportuni- 
ties for students to demonstrate 
their progress toward standards. 
Raising the performance of 
American students could take 
decades. But by setting standards, 
America takes its first critical step 
toward providing a plan that will 
create an excellent educational 
system for the 21st century. 



► 



Definitions 



Standards are statements of crite- 
ria against which comparisons can 
be made. They often are estab- 
lished for the purpose of bettering 
an existing situation and often 
tend to be value statements about 
what is important. Standards may 
be exemplars or criteria used to 
measure the quantity or quality of 
something. In some cases, a stan- 
dard is a threshold score that rep- 
resents the level of acceptable per- 
formance on an assessment of a 
particular skill or in a particular 
domain. 



Before addressing ways to include 
students with disabilities, it is 
important to understand the 
meaning of each of the following 
four kinds of standards: 

• Content 

• Opportunity to Learn 

• Performance 

• Assessment 

► Content Standards 

They provide specific knowl- 
edge and skills that students 
should have and be able to do 
as a result of exposure to the 
curriculum in each standards- 
setting activity area. Knowledge 
includes important concepts, 
ideas, issues, and dilemmas in a 
discipline. Skills include, for 
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example, thinking, analyzing, 
communicating, and reasoning. 

► Performance Standards 
They define how good is good 
enough. These standards are 
generally tied to content stan- 
dards, indicating the level of 
competence that must be 
attained. They describe the 
nature and quality of student 
performance that must be 
demonstrated to be considered 
acceptable. 

Performance standards can be 
used at a variety of levels. For 
individuals, they might be used 
to determine the grade a stu- 
dent gets or what that student 
must demonstrate to graduate 
or receive a particular type of 
diploma. They can be used to 
compare the United States to 
other countries or to make com- 
parisons among schools, dis- 
tricts, and states, to demonstrate 
progress toward national 
education goals. 

► Opportunity-to-Learn 
Standards 

Sometimes referred to as deliv- 
ery standards, they define the 
conditions of teaching and 
learning that establish the basis 
for achieving high content and 
performance standards. 

Opportunity-to-learn standards 
are necessary complements to 
content and performance 
standards because they put 
some of the responsibility for 
outcomes on the schools and 
school system. Some educators 
believe these standards are most 



like the inputs and processes 
that have long been measured 
as part of educational account- 
ability. 

► Assessment Standards 
These standards provide the 
guidelines for testing and mea- 
suring after content and perfor- 
mance standards are developed. 

Advocates of assessment stan- 
dards argue that assessments 
should: 

(a) allow for both system and 
student level audits of perfor- 
mance, 

(b) measure knowledge and 
skills across the core disciplines 
as well as within them, and 

(c) measure the ability of stu- 
dents to apply what they know 
to realistic problems. 

Most assessment standards that 
are linked to content areas focus 
on equitable and non-biased 
assessment practices. And, most 
are recommending more 
authentic, performance-based 
assessments rather than multi- 
ple choice assessments. Instead 
of emphasizing concepts like 
reliability and validity, they 
stress authenticity, generaliz- 
ability, equity, and fairness. 

^ Issues 

Difficult issues surface when edu- 
cators talk about setting appropri- 
ate standards for all students. 
Among these are the following: 

1. Educators will focus only on 
teaching the standards 



When using the word standards, it 
is assumed that some kind of mea- 
surement will take place and that 
findings will be reported. For 
example, standards developed by 
the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) have evolved 
into an extensive compliance and 
monitoring system. These stan- 
dards determine accreditation for 
teacher education programs. 
Because NCATE accreditation is 
necessary to validate a program, 
much time and effort is spent 
preparing to meet these standards. 

In national standards-setting 
efforts, most educators want to 
know which standards apply to 
them and how they will be mea- 
sured. Standards-setting efforts 
that are likely to have high impact 
are those that the federal govern- 
ment has sponsored. Most often 
sponsorship comes through the 
Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement, with major 
government advisory groups like 
the National Education Goals 
Panel being involved in shaping 
standards certifications. When the 
government underwrites stan- 
dards, issues of fairness (ranging 
from opportunity-to-learn to the 
use of appropriate comparison 
groups when assessing progress 
toward standards), acceptability, 
and consequences (both rewards 
and sanctions) seem to acquire 
more importance. 

2. Consensus cannot be reached 
on what the standards should be 

Although most sets of standards 
go through many rounds of 
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consensus building and feedback 
from content area specialists and 
the community, there will be some 
disagreement with the final for- 
mat, content and principles. For 
example, take the mathematics 
standards. They tend to have a 
constructivist and discovery-learn- 
ing orientation because the 
emphasis is on higher-order think- 
ing skills, problem-solving, and 
using mathematics in connected 
and meaningful ways. Researchers 
question the appropriateness of 
this method of teaching for stu- 
dents with disabilities because 
they believe they have demon- 
strated that these students require 
direct approaches to learn basic 
skills before they can participate 
meaningfully in more open-ended 
inquiry. 

3. It is unfair to hold everyone to 
the same standards because some 
students start way ahead of 
others 

Every student begins from a dif- 
ferent point relative to the stan- 
dards. To expect that they will 
meet the same standards at once is 
unrealistic. However, educators 
remain concerned about the conse- 
quences (the "stakes") attached to 
the measurement of standards. If 
standards measure student 
progress for the purpose of school 
district comparisons or funding 
decisions, then the standards 
would be considered "low stakes" 
for the student, but "high stakes" 
for the school districts. Attaching 
consequences when measuring 
progress or lack of progress 
toward standards is already a part 
of the accountability system in 
some states. 



► Setting Standards 
for Standards 

Each standards activity needs to 
have its own set of standards. A 
technical planning group for the 
Na^onal Education Goals Panel 
proposed the following list of cri- 
teria for content standards: 

1. World class 

2. Important and focused 

3. Useful 

4. Reflects broad consensus 
building 

5. Balanced 

6. Accurate and sound 

7. Clear and usable 

8. Assessable 

9. Adaptable 

10. Developmentally 
appropriate 

This list indicates what the plan- 
ning group will look for in stan- 
dards that are developed by states 
applying for funds to support edu- 
cation reform through the Goals 
2000 Educate America Act. The 
group also suggests that states 
submit a core set of content stan- 
dards that apply to all students. 
These standards would be judged 
on the extent to which they are: 

• As rigorous as the national 
subject-specific standards, and 
when different, held up to the 
same review criteria 

• Feasible, delimited, and 
focused so that they can be 
implemented in the schools 

• Cumulatively adequate to 
give all students the knowledge, 
skills, and habits needed to 
succeed in work and to further 
their own learning 

• Encouraging students to 



integrate and apply knowledge 
and skills from various subjects 
• Reflective of a state consen- 
sus-building process that shows 
what educators and the public 
within the state axe interested in 
having all students know and 
be able to do. 

These criteria are for content stan- 
dards only. Much work remains to 
be done to set criteria for perfor- 
mance standards. 

► Approaches to 
Standards 

Most of the disciplines setting 
standards have used inclusive lan- 
guage, indicating that their stan- 
dards are intended for all stu- 
dents. Yet, few certainties exist 
about how later phases of the stan- 
dards-related reform will include 
students with disabilities. 
Following are three alternative 
perspectives on doing this: 

► IEP-Based Standards 

The Individualized Education 
Program (IEP) can be die basis 
for student standards. It now 
serves as the cornerstone for 
process accountability by keep- 
ing track of numbers of stu- 
dents, placements, and so on. 
But, it could be used as a vehicle 
for outcomes accountability by 
capitalizing on some of its com- 
ponents. For example^ the goals 
and objectives might be trans- 
lated into relevant outcomes 
that match those of the school 
district or state. The assess- 
ment/evaluation component 
may help define acceptable per- 
formance. 
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^ Merit- 


Limitation^, 


They capitalize on the famuBari^ 

They eliminate another layer of paperwork. '*/M;J 




By using the concept of "personal best/ they : ;^ C 
correspond with the individualization sought for 
students on lEPs. ^IQ 


m^m^:^ - ^ • • * * • 


1EP procedures require Input bom parents and 
students, a procedural component that increases 
the possibility of realistic goals and expectations. 


Mpnitorin even more diffi* : 
£ jduit foirnioni^^ would require H v 
new skills and csifes^ 


IEPs are already the basis for reporting to state and 
federal governments. 


Aggregating data may be problematic because of 
IEP individualization; common standards may 
not be possible. 



Merits and Limitations for lEPBasad Standards 

Developing lEP-based stan- 
dards has both merits ard 
limitations (see above). 

► Standards for Croup Gains 
A system can be set up similar 
to that used by the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) for evaluating 



fuel efficiency within the auto- 
mobile industry. The EPA 
required car manufacturers to 
improve the fuel efficiency of 
every class of car. Not all cars 
have been made more efficient 
to the same degree, but, the 
average performance across the 
industry was improved. Within 



education, a system-wide, aver- 
age standard could be set and 
improvement for all student 
groups would be required. 

Using a system focused on 
group gains has both merits and 
limitations (see below). 



Nlorits I imitations 



ment, along with the overall system* ■■■■ ■ - ^; : >. i y-:sk&^ /^^^f^ 

No one group of students would be targeted for It will be difficult to develop meaningful 

assessments of progress for the full range of 
students in schools. 

Merits and Limitations for Standards for Group Gains 



► Separate Standards 

A separate system of standards 
can be created for the students 
in special education programs. 
A state that uses a high school 
graduation exam might estab- 
lish a different set of high stan- 
dards for students with 



disabilities in order to improve 
the instructional validity of the 
high school testing program. 
However, if this approach were 
carried out for the different cat- 
egories of disability, there 
would be more sets of standards 
than could be handled. For 



example, 13 categories x 12 
content areas in which stan- 
dards are now being set = 156 
sets of standards. 

The use of a system with sepa- 
rate standards has both merits 
and limitations (see page five). 
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Th ^f could be 



job/esiployabiliiy 



tttttmjdif^ 



cement and lower th^ 
t disabilities; >- : »^/->*« 



Merits and Limitations for lEP-Basod Standards 



► 



Recommendations 
for Policy & Practice 

No easy answers exist. Yet, it is 
possible to make some recom- 
mendations for both content 
standards and performance 
standards. 

► Content Standards 

Recommendations for content 
standards are: 

• Identify one set of standards 

• Individualize the standards 
for students receiving special 
education services 

• Specify the depth and 
breadth of instruction for each 
standard 

• Require parent/guardian 
approval. 

There should be one set of 
content standards — there is no 



need to identify special educa- 
tion standards. What is impor- 
tant for some students to know 
is important for all students to 
know. The content standards of 
the skills and knowledge 
required for a trained and 
informed work force are useful 
for students at all ability levels. 

When content standards are 
translated into curricular and 
instructional programs for stu- 
dents, educators are able to pre- 
pare individualized standards 
for students receiving special 
education services* Some stu- 
dents will need different experi- 
ences, levels of service, and 
instructional accommodations 
to meet the content standards. 

The IEP can serve as a focal 
point to specify the appropriate 
depth and breadth of 



instruction needed for a particu- 
lar content standard. But the 
preferred practice is to move all 
students to the highest level of 
content standards by varying 
the instructional accommoda- 
tions. 

If the IEP team agrees that the 
highest level of the content stan- 
dards is not feasible for a partic- 
ular student, it may decide to 
address only part or certain 
levels of a standard. In this way, 
curricular choices align with the 
original content standards and 
only the depth and breadth of 
instruction changes. The stu- 
dent's IEP must reflect these 
decisions specifically with sup- 
port in writing, and agreement 
from the parents or guardian of 
the pupil to avoid categorically- 
based decisions about which 
standards are appropriate. 
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Students With Disabilities & Educational Standards: Recommendations for Polio/ & Practice 



► Performance Standards 
Several recommendations for 
performance standards are: 

• All students must be 
assessed (or progress in 
performance within content 
standards 

• Accommodations should be 
used during assessment 

• If individual student perfor- 
mance is of high stakes to the 
student (for example, receiving 
graduation diploma) then a 
supplement to the document 
should be used. 

Performance levels need to be 
defined so that all students can 
be assessed for progress toward 
the content standards for which 
they will be held accountable. ▲ 




d&NCEO 



The National Center on 
Educational Outcomes (NCEO), 
established in 1990, works with 
state departments of education, 
national policy-making groups, 
and others to facilitate and enrich 
the development and use of indi- 
cators of educational outcomes for 
students with disabilities. It is 
believed that responsible use of 
such indicators will enable stu- 
dents with disabilities to achieve 
better results from their education- 
al experiences. 

The Center represents a collabora- 
tive effort of the University of 
Minnesota, the National 
Association of State Directors of 
Special Education, and St. Cloud 
State University. 

The Center is supported through a 
Cooperative Agreement with the 
U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education 
Programs (H159C00004). Opinions 
or points of view do not necessari- 
ly represent those of the U.S. 
Department of Education or 
Offices within it. 
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GOALS 2000 and Skill Standards 



A significant feature of GOALS 2000: Educate America Act is the establishment of a 
National Skill Standards Board. Its mandate is to "serve as a catalyst in stimulating the 
development and adoption of a voluntary national system of skill standards and of assessment 
and certification of attainment of skill standards." (Sec. 502) The focus of this ambitious 
enterprise is to prepare Americans for the complicated educational and workforce demands of 
the 21st century, and in particular to assure that America has "the most skilled frontline 
workforce in the world." Success in achieving this goal will require determined - and 
innovative - efforts from every sector of our educational and occupational communities. 
High academic content standards and high occupational skill standards must go 
"hand-in-hand" in reshaping our curricula and school reform efforts. And these efforts must 
be firmly rooted in the experience and active participation of employers, labor organizations, 
schools, institutions of higher education, and members of every community across America. 
GOALS 2000 contains two major components - a system for helping states and localities 
establish high, voluntary academic standards, and a system for helping business, labor, 
educators, and the public create high, voluntary occupational skill standards. The two are 
inextricably linked. Together, these systems will restructure America's educational system 
and produce workers and life-long learners whose capacities to address demanding academic 
and workforce challenges will be unquestioned. Three basic principles are at the heart of the 
skill standards enterprise: 

• The standards are, and must be, voluntary. Every State can choose whether to 
participate. The National Skill Standards Board will assess and certify the 
efforts of the various States that choose to seek the Board's public warranty. 

• The standards are industry-led, with the active participation of business, labor, 
educators, workers, and community leaders and members. 

• The development of skill standards must integrate, not duplicate, work already 
carried out by industry, states, labor, and the education and training 
communities. 

That is why the GOALS 2000: Educate America Act establishes a National Skill 
Standards Board whose purpose is to encourage partnerships in developing and adopting 
standards that are relevant to industry— the job-producing engine of our society. The 
partners— developed along industry or occupational lines and including broad-based 
representation from business, labor, and education— will themselves actually develop the 
standards. The National Board's function is to endorse the standards that meet widely 
acknowledged, and challenging criteria. These standards will be linked to the highest 
international skill standards and to the requirements of high-performance work organizations. 
In this way, the United States will be able to set goals for skill achievement, high academic 
content, work competencies, and job performance that will create a life-long learning system 
for all Americans. 

Source: The U.S. Department of Education and 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 1994. 
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As part of the commitment to establish a voluntary national system of integrated high 
academic and occupational skill standards, the U.S. Departments of Education and Labor 
have initiated a public-private partnership to develop voluntary occupational skill standards 
for various significant industries. In 1992 and 1993, the Departments funded 22 pilot 
projects— 16 Education, 6 Labor— to develop voluntary occupational skill standards covering 
some 19 major industrial areas. The industry-based skill standards to be developed over a 
three-year period must, at a minimum, be compatible with world-class levels of industry 
performance. They must also be tied to measurable, performance-based outcomes that be 
readily assessed, comparable across industries, similar occupations, and states. Additionally, 
the standards must be free from gender, age, racial, or any other form of bias or 
discriminatory practice. 

As States set about the work of designing and implementing their own GOALS 2000 
plans for school reform, they may wish to consider the experience of these occupational skill 
standards projects. Accordingly, here are brief summaries of the work being done across the 
country, and contact persons from whom more detailed information and assistance is 
available. 

Advanced High-Performance Manufacturing 

The Foundation for Industrial Modernization (FIM) has established a coalition of business, 
education, and labor representatives who are developing national, voluntary skill standards 
for technical workers in advanced high-performance manufacturing. The standards will 
comprise the core competencies and technical skills that many industrial workers will need to 
perform 21st century jobs effectively. Advanced manufacturing implies the use of 
computer-based and other high-precision manufacturing technologies integrated into a 
production process that turns "mass production" into a system capable of furnishing a 
heterogenous mix of products in large or small volumes with the efficiency of large-scale 
production practices and the responsiveness of custom manufacturing. Particular focus is 
given to basic science* applied mathematics, problem solving and logic* communication 
skills, and related academic and workplace knowledge. 

Contact: C.J. ShrolK Project Director, FIM. 1331 
Pennsylvania, N.W. Suite 1081, Washington DC 20004-1703. 
(202) 662 8965. FAX 202 637 3182. 

Agricultural Biotechnology 

The National Future Farmers of America (FFA) is organizing and will operate a business, 
labor, and education technical committee that will propose national standards for 
competencies for entry-level laboratory technicians working in agricultural biotechnology. 
Particular focus will be given to animal care technicians, greenhouse and field technicians, 
quality control and assurance technicians, and equipment preparation technicians. 

Contact: Bernard Stailer, National FFA, P.O. 15160 
Alexandria VA 22309. (703) 360 3600 FAX (703) 360 5524. 
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Air-Conditioning, Heating, and Refrigeration 

The Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States (V-TECS) is working with a 
coalition of manufacturers, trade and professional associations, labor organizations, and 
education organizations to propose national skill standards for the heating, air-conditioning, 
and refrigeration occupations. The project will identify the skill requirements of workers 
who install* maintain, repair, and operate these pieces of equipment in both residential, light 
commercial, commercial, and industrial structures and settings. Special focus is being given 
to the integration of technical skills, academic concepts, and workplace behaviors. 

Contact: Victor Harville, V-TECS, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools, 1866 Southern Lane, Decatur GA 30033. 
(800)248 7701. FAX (404) 679 4556. 



Automobile, Autobody, Truck Technician 

The National Automotive Technicians Education Foundation (NATEF) reviews and updates a 
Technician Certification Program for the National Institute for Automotive Service 
Excellence (ASE). Applied academic and empkrability skills required of automotive 
technicians represent the governing feature of this project. An unduplicated list of academic 
skills will be produced in addition to suggested skill entrance level criteria. 

Contact: Patricia Lundquist, Ph.D. NATEF, 13505 Dulles 
Technology Drive, Herndon VA 22071. (703) 713 0100. 
FAX (703) 793 6544. 



Bioscience 

The Education Development Center (EDC) is directing a business, labor, and education 
consortium to develop national, voluntary skill standards for entry-level and mid-level 
technical specialists. These industry-based standards will be bench-marked for improving 
school and work-based education and training systems for young people and retrained 
workers seeking to qualify themselves for entry or career advancement in the bioscience 
industry. This industry consists of laboratory-based occupations in clinical, pharmaceutical 
and biotechnology companies. Both research and development, clinical and diagnostic work, 
and manufacturing skills are characteristic of bioscientific worker expectations. This project, 
in particular, emphasizes skill standards that exceed narrowly defined traditional occupations, 
and (in keeping with the success of the German apprenticeship system) a combination of 
occupations that share a common core of required general and industry-based technical skills, 
knowledge, and workforce expectations. 

Contact: Judith Leff, Project Director, EDC 55 Chapel 
Street, Newton MA 02160. (617) 969 7100. FAX (617) 
332 4318. 
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Chemical Process Industries 

The American Chemical Society (ACS) will coordinate a collaborative, industry-centered 
effort to develop industry standards that describe the appropriate competencies for new-hire 
chemistry-based laboratory technicians and technical operations personnel for the broadly 
defined Chemical Process Industry (CPI). Among the occupational skill areas which receive 
particular attention arc: chemical and petroleum process operations, materials separations and 
production, private and academic research and development companies, and chemistry-based 
monitoring operations. 

Contact: Ken Chapman, ACS, 1155 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington DC 20036. (202) 872 8734. FAX (202) 872 8068. 



Computer-Aided Drafting and Design 

The Foundation for Industrial Modernization (FIM) has established a coalition of business, 
education and labor representatives who have developed national skill standards for CADD 
users across all CADD disciplines. Mechanical, electrical, electronic, mapping, 
architectural, and engineering occupational skill areas are among the CADD disciplines. 

Contact: Jane Beardsworth, FIM, 1331 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W. 
Suite 1410 North Tower, Washington DC 20004. 
(202) 637 3436. FAX (202) 637 3182. 



Electrical Construction 

The National Electrical Contractors Association (NECA) is developing a single set of 
national electrical construction worker standards that will reflect both the current skill 
apprenticeship system, and the guiding principles established under the new national skill 
standards framework. With approximately 50,000 firms employing over 500,000 workers, 
and an economic impact of $90 billion annually, the electrical contractors industry has 
particular interest in anticipating rising international competitive markets. The project 
emphasizes training arl understanding, for each worker, of entire systems rather than panial 
training in limited disciplines. Standards will be developed for entry, progression, and 
functional craft level employment. 

Contact: Charles Kelly, Director of Labor-Management 
Services, NECA, 3 Bethesda Metro Center, Suite 1100, 
Bethesda MD 20814. (301) 657 3310. FAX (301) 215 4500. 



Electronics 



The Electronic Industries Foundation (EIF) in conjunction with the Electronic Industries 
Association (EIA) will organize and oversee a business-labor-education partnership that will 
develop and validate national skill standards for entry-level work-ready electronics 
technicians. Among the occupational clusters at issue are general electronics, avionics, 
business machine service, consumer products, biomedicine, microcomputer systems and 
service, instrumentation, telecommunications and automotive service. Over 100 partner 
companies, educational institutions, and agencies are involved in this project. 

Contact: Irwin Kaplan, EIF, 919 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington DC 20006. (202) 955 5817. FAX (202) 955 5837. 



Electronics (DOL) 

The American Electronics Association (AEA) is developing voluntary skill standards for key 
jobs throughout the high-tech industry. The goal of the project is to develop an 
industry-wide consensus on necessary worker skills. Three occupational areas will receive 
primary attention: manufacturing specialist, pre/post sales analyst, and 
administrative/information support personnel. These classifications do not exist in the 
industry as discreet job occupations, but rather they encompass broad clusters of occupations 
based on industry-wide functional analysis. 

Contact: Cheryl Fields Tyler. Director of Workforce 
Excellence, AEA, 5201 Great American Parkway, Box 54990, 
Santa Clara CA 95056. (408) 987 4267. FAX (408) 970 8565. 



Food Merchandising 

The Center for Human Resources and Career Development of the National Grocers 
Association (NGA) will organize and operate business, labor, and education technical 
committees that will develop national core competencies, performance standards, and a 
certification process for the grocery industry. Attention will be given both to national 
self-distributing and non-self distributing chain stores, and to independently owned and 
operated single wholesale companies who are the primary suppliers of the non-distributing 
independent and chain group stores. Standards will address job-specific, academic and 
reasoning skills along with a certification process for professional development of workers. 
Special attention will be given to the development and improvement of curricula in 
vocational-technical education and training programs. 

Contact: Jim Williams, V.P. and Executive Director of the 
Grocers Research and Education Foundation, 1825 Samuel Morse 
Drive, Reston VA 22090. (703) 437 5300. FAX (703) 437 7768. 
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Hazardous Materials Management 



The Center for Occupational Research and Development (CORD) will organize and 
coordinate a coalition of business, industry, professional societies, and technical colleges to 
determine and validate the tasks, skills, and level of ability that employees must possess to be 
successful entry-level practitioners in the hazardous materials 

management technology field. This field is a specialized occupation within the more general 
category of Environmental Science. CORD proposes in particular to investigate the skills 
needed by industry when remediation of contaminated sites is of primary importance; in 
addition, curricula and skill standards regarding pollution control and reduction will be 
emphasized. 

Contact: Jim Johnson, Project Director, CORD, 601 Lake Air 
Drive, Waco TX 76710. (817) 772 8756. FAX (817) 772 8972. 



Health Care 

The National Health Standards Project represents a collaborative effort by health care 
representatives from industry, education, labor, and professional associations to develop 
national skill standards for the health care industry. The project emphasizes a collaborative, 
multi-stage model for the development, review, and evaluation of standards and support 
materials, including prototype assessment tasks; the development of a national data-base of 
such standards; and a plan for maintenance of the standards that will be developed. 
Particular occupational skill clusters include: therapeutic services, diagnostic services, 
information systems services, and support services. Attention is also being given to the 
development of a core curriculum for all health care workers. 

Contact: Dr. Sri Ananda. Director, Assessment Service 
Program, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development (FWL), 730 Harrison Street. San Francisco CA 
94107-1242. (415) 241 2725. FAX (415) 241 2702. 



Heavy Highway and Environmental Remediation 

The Laborers AGC Education and Training Fund will organize and operate two coalitions 
formed from business, labor, and education experts. Their purpose is to identify skills, 
develop world-class standards and develop and promote certification programs. Proficiency 
examinations, automated record-keeping, dissemination of the standards-setting process and 
resulting certification are among the topics of the project. Construction projects include 
dams, airports, roads and highways, tunnels, and other major infrastructure facilities. 

Contact: James Warren, Laborers- AGC Education and Training 
Fund, Box 37, 37 Deerfield Road, Pomfret Center CT 06259. 
(203) 974 0800. FAX (203) 974 1459, 



Hospitality and Tourism 



The Council of Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional Education (CHR1E), in conjunction with 
the National Skill Standards Project for the Hospital and Tourism Industry, is developing and 
building consensus around a voluntary system of skills standards for their industries, 
including food, lodging, travel-related, and recreational services. Standards are being 
developed for front-line positions in the lodging and food services industries. At present, 
these are important employment areas which lack formal training programs and certification 
procedures. 

Contact: Doug Adair, Project Director, 
CHRIE, 1200 17th Street RW. Washington DC 20036. 
(202) 331 5990. FAX (202) 785 2511. 



Human Services 

The Human Services Research Institute (HSRI) will organize and manage a technical 
committee representing the human services industry, government, labor, and education. This 
committee will propose national standards for competencies for entry-level direct care 
community support workers in the human services industry. These employment areas 
include consumer and family advocacy groups, case management services, residential support 
services, social welfare agencies, and others. Particular attention in these service fields to 
individuals with distinctive physical, cognitive, emotional, social and economic needs. 

Contact: Valerie Bradley, HSRI, 2335 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge MA 02140. (617) 876 0426. FAX (617) 492 7401. 



Industrial Laundry 

The Uniform and Industrial Textile Service Association (UTSA) has organized an 
industry-labor-education government coalition that is developing industry skill standards and 
certification programs for the textile care industry. Skill standards are evolving from 
job/task analysis, relying heavily on worker input. A two-level certification process will use 
a portfolio approach at each level Certification is intended to reflect the diversity of 
required skills in this cross-training industry. 

Contact: Geoffrey Northey, Director of Training and 
Development, UTSA, 1730 M Street, N.W. Suite 610, 
Washington DC 20036. (202) 296 6744. FAX (202) 296 2309. 
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Metalworking 



The National Tooling and Machining Association (NTMA), in cooperation with the Council 
of Great Lakes Governors (CGLG) is carrying forward a four year work plan to establish a 
national skill standards system for all major skilled occupations in the metalworking industry 
not requiring a baccalaureate degree for entry-level employment. An industry-led consortium 
of technical experts will identify standards, curriculum and training guidelines, and an 
assessment system. A Metalworking Industry Skill Standards Board will coordinate that 
work. Additionally, a state-led effort will implement the standards into education and 
workforce development programs and quality assurance systems, and establish an integrated 
credential system. 

Contact: William Ruxton, V.P. NTMA, 
9300 Livingston Road, Fort Washington MD 20744. 
(301) 248 6200. FAX (301) 248 7104. 



Photonics 

The Center for Occupational Research and Development (CORD) will develop standards for 
the varied applications of photonics technology. This industry is essentially light-based 
technology, and particular attention will be given to information superhighway systems 
utilizing skill tasks in fiber optics, censoring technologies, mapping, and monitoring skills. 
CORD has identified nine different occupational areas of specialization for which national, 
voluntary skill standards should be established. 

Contact: Darrell Hull, Photonics Project Director, CORD, 
601 Lake Air Drive, Waco TX 76710. 
(817) 772 8756. FAX (817) 772 8972. 



Printing 

The Graphic Arts Technical Foundation (GATF) has convened a project Policy Committee 
composed of representatives from business, labor, education, and professional associations 
who will develop and validate competencies and standards for jobs in the three major 
occupational clusters within the industry: prepress, press, and postpress. These clusters 
operate in commercial printing, book printing and binding, and packaging. Standards will be 
developed for both entry and expert levels within these trades, including high technology 
computer imaging specialists. 

Contact: John Burgess, GATF, 4615 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213. 
(412) 621 6941. FAX (412) 621 3094. 
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Retail Trade 

The National Retail Federation (NRF) V by developing skill standards for the retail sales 
associate, intends to promote high performance work organization in the industry's fastest 
growing sector. Particular attention will be given to foundation skills, certification 
procedures, and marketing strategies within the industry itself to give greater credibility to 
the need for such standards. A School to Work model curriculum will also be developed 
incorporating the standards. 

Contact: Robert Hall, V.P. Government Affairs Counsel, 
NRF, 701 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Suite 710, 

Washington DC 20004. 
(202) 783 7971. FAX (202) 737 2849. 



Welding 

The American Welding Society (AWS) will organize and operate a business-labor-education 
technical committee to develop and propose a national skill standard and accompanying 
school and training curriculum to certify workers in this industry. These standards will 
apply to welding skills regardless of specific industry or geographical area of 
employment. 

Contact: Nelson Wall, AWS, 550 N.W., 
LeJeune Road, Miami, FL 33126. 
(305) 443 9353. FAX 443 7559. 
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Student 
Assessment 



Content Standards and Assessment 



Despite the many efforts under may to set new standards, most students in this country are still taught unchaU 
lenging curriculum and are still not aware of what they should be aiming at in their education* 

— The National Education Goals Panel 



At its heart, Goals 2000 is about improving 
achievement for all students. The underly- 
ing strategy is to establish conditions for stu- 
dents, teachers, administrators, the community, and 
others tn do a better job of equipping students with 
the knowledge, skills, and habits of mind that will 
serve them well both in school and outside. The 
message is not just "try harder," although special ef- 
forts are called for, but "let's work together" by tak- 
ing advantage of some remarkable developments in 
education and in the public's will to reform 
education. 

For the first time in our history, education leaders 
and the general public agree that all students — not 
just an elite — need high academic standards, rich 
and challenging curricula, imaginative teaching, and 
tests that probe their abilities to solve problems. 
For the first time, too, people understand that educa- 
tion cannot be reformed piecemeal. For instance, 
just changing the curriculum in one subject won't 
generally improve learning in all subjects, nor will 
progress likely be significant in that subject if tests 
remain the same, teachers teach in the same way, 
and students' expectations remain the same. 

Major improvements are needed in what takes place 
in our classrooms, how our schools are organized, 
what type of preparation and professional develop- 
ment our teachers receive, how parents become in- 
volved with the schools and with their children's 
education, and, most importandy, what we expect 



from the students in our schools. All of these im- 
provements and reforms need to be able to rein- 
force one another, because the whole truly is larger 
than the sum of its parts. Some call this systemic 
reform. 

For this entire undertaking, a great deal of flexibility 
is needed at the local level, so that changes can be 
made in schools in a manner consistent with local re- 
sources, priorities, and conditions. 

What are content standards and 

assessments? 

Content standards specify the knowledge and skills 
essential to a discipline, such as mathematics, that 
students are expected to learn. The knowledge in- 
cludes the most important and enduring ideas, con- 
cepts, issues, dilemmas, and information of the 
discipline. The skills include the ways of thinking, 
working, communicating, reasoning, and investigat- 
ing that characterize that discipline. Taken together, 
this knowledge and these skills are what distinguish 
experts, as well as students who have obtained a 
high level of proficiency, from novices and others 
who have not had an opportunity to learn. Perform- 
ance standards specify the level of achievement stu- 
dents will be expected to demonstrate. 

Children and youth alike respond to the expecta- 
tions we hold for them. One of the most important 
conditions for improving achievement, therefore, is 
to tell students in the clearest language possible what 



This paper is offered to stimulate discussion and thinking in one of the hey components to be included in Goals 2000/ 
Educate America Act plans* We welcome revisions and suggestions far examples of effective state and local practices 
for future editions. Please ssndyour comments to.* Goals 2000; US* Department of Education; 400 May land Avenue, 
SW; Washington, DC 20202. 
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it is we want them to learn. Spelling out high expec- 
tations through a reasoned, communitywide process 
is what standard-setting is all about. We also need 
to set our sights high. We know from numerous re- 
search studies that students who are in schools with 
high expectations and challenging curricula learn 
more than students in undemanding, low-level edu- 
cational programs. 

The purpose of raising expectations and standards is 
not to create higher hurdles that fewer students will 
be able to jump, but to gjve all students the opportu- 
nity to learn subject matter that is useful, interesting, 
and challenging. The children who suffer most 
from low expectations are those in minimal pro- 
grams; many of these children are from racial-ethnic 
minority groups, have limited proficiency in English, 
have disabilities, or come from economically disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. But even students who are 
especially talented or have a particular interest in a 
subject often remain inadequately challenged. 

The movement to develop voluntary content stand- 
ards has already begun. The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) has prepared 
mathematics standards, and the U.S. Department of 
Education is currendy funding the creation of volun- 
tary content standards in the arts, civics and govern- 
ment, foreign languages, geography, history, and 
science. Although the Department's original grant 
supporting standards development in the English 
language arts was canceled, the effort will be contin- 
ued under a new award. A draft of the standards in 
the arts has recendy been released for review. 

The national content standards will be voluntary, 
not mandatory. They will succeed only to the extent 
that they are accepted by teachers, administrators, 
parents, and the public. No federal mandate will im- 
pose the new standards. States may use these stand- 
ards as models in developing their own content and 
performance standards, or they may pursue their 
own course in developing their standards. Some 
communities may want to exceed the State standards. 

Why are content standards and assessment 
strategies important in the plant 

The math standards developed by NCTM broke 
new ground by drawing attention to mathematical 
habits of mind — reasoning communicating, atu, in- 
vestigating problem* — that all fttudents can learn. 



Research has shown that, contrary to a persistent 
myth, learning problem solving in mathematics does 
not have to wait until students have mastered com- 
putational skills. Even though there was no more 
truth to it than the notion that children have to mas- 
ter vocabulary before they can be taught to read or 
write a sentence, this myth had helped keep genera- 
tions of children mired in dull, repetitive computa- 
tional drill and practice. 

Standards are not curriculum, however. Standards 
arc concerned with student performance. They tell 
us what students should know and be able to do, 
but not how our children are to reach those 
standards. 

The "hows'* — which hooks will be read, what indi- 
vidual or group projects will be assigned, what 
courses will be offered and in what sequence, and 
what requirements must be fulfilled for graduation — 
arc separate matters, not specified by standards. 
These matters will not be addressed in any national 
standards. They are left entirely to States and com- 
munities, which may, in turn, leave many decisions 
to individual districts, schools, and teachers. 

Some of the highlights of State improvement plans 
under Goals 2000 are: 

• f 'a process for developing or adopting State con- 
tent and State student performance standards 
for all students;" 

• "a process for developing and implementing 
valid, nondiscriminatory, and reliable State 
assessments;" 

(These State assessments are to be aligned with 
% the State's content standards; support effective 
curriculum and instruction; provide for the par- 
ticipation of all students with diverse learning 
needs along with needed adaptations and ac- 
commodations; involve multiple measures of 
student performance and meet assessment 
standards; and provide coherent information 
about student attainment relative to the State's 
content standards, so that States can monitor 
the impact of the assessment on improved in- 
struction for all students.) 

• "a process for aligning State and local curricula, 
instructional materials, and State assessments 
with State content standards and State student 
performance standards;" and 
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• "a process for familiarizing teachers with the 
State content standards and State student per- 
formance standards and developing the capabil- 
ity of teachers to provide high quality 
instruction." 

As standards provide targets for performance, tests 
and assessments provide information to help main- 
tain and focus our efforts. Revised (or new) stand- 
ards and curricula require new assessments. The old 
tests that emphasized low-level knowledge and skills 
are simply not adequate for curricula that place stu- 
dents at the center of their own learning and empha- 
size such skills as investigating topics, 
communicating ideas, and solving problems that 
have not been pre-structured by test makers. These 
types of skills are being called for more and more by 
employers and colleges, so today's K-12 students 
must begin to acquire them now. 

States and local school districts will have to develop 
(or revise) their own assessments to address their 
own standards and curricula and their own informa- 
tion needs. Some of the new assessments (often 
called performance, alternative, or authentic assess- 
ments) are as follows: 

• Open-ended or extended-response exercises 
are questions or other prompts that require stu- 
dents to respond orally or in writing. Students 
might be asked to describe what happens in a sci- 
ence experiment or what arguments a historical 
personage would make to a particular proposi- 
tion (e.g., Lincoln's views on what led to the 
Civil War). 

• Extended tasks are assignments that are carried 
out over several hours or longer. Such tasks 
could include drafting, reviewing, and revising a 
poem; conducting and explaining the results of a 
science experiment on photosynthesis; or even 
painting a car in auto shop. 

• Portfolios are selected collections of student 
work representing an array of performance. A 
portfolio might contain a student's "best pieces" 
and the student's evaluation of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the pieces. The portfolio might 
also contain some "works in progress" that illus- 
trate improvements over time. 

Unlike traditional multiple-choice tests, the new as- 
sessments are highly diverse and require comprehen- 
sive responses to challenging standards. The main 



feamre that performance assessments have in com- 
mon is that students are asked to perform real-life 
tasks rather than just select an answer from a list of 
possible choices. Performance assessments can also 
be more closely linked to local curricula and class- 
room instruction. 

What are some examples of successful 
strategies and programs? 

• The Colkgts Board has begun an initiative called 
Pacesetter to advance educational excellence for 
all students. Launched in the fall of 1991 by 
high school and college-level educators, Pac et- 
ter will provide secondary-school course frame- 
works and related assessments in five subject 
areas, as well as professional development op- 
portunities for teachers. The mathematics offer- 
ing is being pilot-tested at 1 0 sites in 1 993-94, 
followed by offerings in English, world history, 
science, and Spanish. 

• The National Center for Educational Outcomes at the 
University of Minnesota provides nationwide 
leadership in the development of a comprehen- 
sive system of educational outcome indicators 
for students with disabilities. The Center also 
gathers, analyzes, and disseminates information 
on State approaches to indicator identification 
and outcomes assessment. 

• The National Center for Research on Evaluation, Stand- 
ards, and Student Testing (CRESS7) at UCLA is car- 
rying out several collaborative research projects 
involving portfolios in elementary schools, One 
project involves analyzing issues and problems 
teachers encounter when using a scoring rubric 
originally developed for writing assessments to 
score writing collections in student portfolios. 

In another project, researchers are documenting 
the effects of mathematics portfolios on instruc- 
tional methods and students' learning and 
motivation. 

• The New Standards Project at the University of Pitts- 
burgh and the National Center for Education 
and the Economy is developing a new assess- 
ment system to support world-class standards of 
performance for all students. The system em- 
ploys advanced forms of performance assess- 
ment, such as portfolios, exhibitions, projects, 
and timed performance examinations. Among 
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the partners in the project ore: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, and a number of large 
school districts. 

Many of these and a few other States have been at 
the forefront of systemic reform, and have provided 
us with a number of ideas and processes that are im- 
portant In standard-setting and assessment. Their 
contributions include: innovative approaches to ob- 
tain broad, community-based participation in re- 
form planning; examples of demanding curriculum 
frameworks in several subject matter areas; innova- 
tive assessments and systems of assessments; portfo- 
lios; techniques for aligning assessments with 
content and performance standards; techniques for 
aligning assessments with curriculum frameworks; 
and examples of teacher involvement in administer- 
ing assessments and in rating student performance 
with uniform rating criteria. This body of informa- 
tion and experience reveals not a single, "cookie-cut- 
ter" approach to school reform. Rather, it provides 
an array of options, choices, and opportunities for 
States either to build on the work of others or to set 
a new course of their own. 

• Kentucky *s accountability system, known as KIRIS, 
provides a clear example of how students with 
disabilities can be included in standard setting 
and assessment. All students (with or without 
disabilities) are assessed as part of KIRIS, but 
may participate in different ways depending on 
the severity of their disabilities. Some partici- 
pate just as others do, some participate with 
modifications and adaptations consistent with 
their IEPs, and some participate in an alternative 
form of only one of the assessment compo- 
nents. All students* scores are included in the 
data reported for schools. School data can be 
disaggregated for students with disabilities by 
disability category. Regarding opportunity to 
learn, physical and mental barriers to learning 
are not in the KIRIS accountability indices, but 
this decision is currently being reviewed. 



• PROPEL is a continuation of ARTS PROPEL, 
a cooperative research project of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Harvard Project Zero, and Edu- 
cational Testing Service (ETS). In both stages 
of the project, portfolios have been used, along 
with classroom observations and external assess- 
ments, to assess learning in three content areas: 
imaginative writing, music, and the visual arts. 
Information on the PROPEL/ARTS PROPEL 
approach is now available from ETS in four 
handbooks: a general overview handbook and 
one for each of the three content areas. The 
handbooks describe program and teacher strate- 
gies and illustrate student production, percep- 
tion, and reflection in projects that extend over 
time. 

• Portfolio News is a quarterly publication with 20 to 
30 pages of articles, project briefs, and other ma- 
terials by teachers, project directors, and re- 
searchers about successful local and State 
portfolio projects. 

• The U.S. Department of Education is currently 
funding professional groups to work on content 
standards in mathematics, science, history, arts, 
civics and government, geography, and foreign 
languages. These projects arc described in Hi&h 
Standards fir All Students. 

Where can I get more information? 

American Council on the Teaching 

of Foreign Languages 
Foreign Language Standards Project 
6 Executive Plaza 
Yonkers, NY 10701-6801 

ARTS PROPEL 
Educational Testing Service 
18-R 

Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 921-9000 

Coalition of Essential Schools 
Brown University 
Box 1969 

Providence, RI 02912 
(401) 863-3384 
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Center for Civics Education 
Civics and Government Standards 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas,CA 91302-1467 

College Board 
45 Columbus Avenue 
New York, NY 10023 
(212) 713-8087 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
1 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 
(202) 336-7045 

Music Educators National Conference 
Arts Standards Project 
1806 Robert Fulton Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 

National Academy of Sciences 
Nadonal Research Council 
Science Standards Project 
2101 Constitution Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20418 
(202) 334-2000 

National Center for Educational Outcomes 

University of Minnesota 

111 Pattee Hall 

150 Pillsbury Drive SE 

Minnesota, MN 55455 

(612) 626-1530 

National Center for History in the Schools 

History Standards Project 

UCLA 

231 Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

National Center for Research 

in Mathematical Sciences Education 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-3605 

National Center for Research on Evaluation, 

Standards, and Student Testing 
(CRESST)/UCLA 
145 Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1522 
(310) 206-1532 



National Council of Geographic Education 
Geography Standards Project 
1600 M Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM) 

1906 Association Drive 
Reston,VA 22091 
(703) 620-9840 

New Standards Project 

Learning, Research and Development Center 

University of Pittsburgh 

3939 O'Hara Street, Room 408 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

(412) 624-8319 

Portfolio News 

Portfolio Assessment Clearinghouse 
San Dieguito Union High School District 
710 Encinitas Boulevard 
Encinitas,CA 92024 
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Performance Assessment 



What is it? Performance assessment, also 
known as alternative or authentic assessment, is a 
form of testing that requires students to perform a 
task rather than select an answer from a ready-made 
list. For example, a student may be asked to ex- 
plain historical events, generate scientific hypothe- 
ses, solve math problems, converse in a foreign 
language, or conduct research on an assigned topic. 
Experienced raters — either teachers or other 
trained staff— then judge the quality of the stu- 
dent's work based on an agreed-upon set of criteria. 
This new form of assessment is most widely used 
to directly assess writing ability based on text pro- 
duced by students under test instructions. 

How does it work? Following are some meth- 
ods that have been used successfully to assess 
performance: 

I Open-ended or extended response exercises 
are questions or other prompts that require stu- 
dents to explore a topic orally or in writing. 
Students might be asked to describe their obser- 
vations from a science experiment, or present 
arguments an historic character would make 
concerning a particular proposition. For exam- 
ple, what would Abraham Lincoln argue about 
the causes of the Civil War? 

I Extended tasks are assignments that require 
sustained attention in a single work area and are 
carried out over several hours or longer. Such 
tasks could include drafting, reviewing, and re- 
vising a poem; conducting and explaining the 
results of a science experiment on photosynthe- 
sis; or even painting a car in auto shop. 

I Portfolios are selected collections of a variety of 
performance-based work. A portfolio might in- 
clude a student* s "best pieces" and the student's 



evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of 
several pieces. The portfolio may also contain 
some "works in progress" that illustrate the 
improvements the student has made over time. 

These methods, like all types of performance as- 
sessments, require that students actively develop 
their approaches to the task under defined condi- 
tions, knowing that their work will be evaluated 
according to agreed-upon standards. This require- 
ment distinguishes performance assessment from 
other forms of testing. 

Why try ft? Because they require students to 
actively demonstrate what they know, performance 
assessments may be a more valid indicator of stu- 
dents 9 knowledge and abilities. There is a big 
difference between answering multiple choice 
questions on how to make an oral presentation and 
actually making an oral presentation. 

More important, performance assessment can pro- 
vide impetus for improving instruction, and in- 
crease students 1 understanding of what they need 
to know and be able to do. In preparing their 
students to work on a performance task, teachers 
describe what the task entails and the standards that 
will be used to evaluate performance. This requires 
a careful description of the elements of good per- 
formance, and allows students to judge their own 
work as they proceed. 

What does the research say? Active 

learning. Research suggests that learning how and 
where information can be applied should be a cen- 
tral part of all curricular areas. Also, students ex- 
hibit greater interest and levels of learning when 
they are required to organize facts around major 
concepts and actively construct their own under- 
standing of the concepts in a rich variety of con- 
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texts, Performance assessment requires students to 
structure and apply information, and thereby helps 
to engage students in this type of learning. 

Curriculum-based testing. Performance assess- 
ments should be based on the curriculum rather 
than constructed by someone l ^ familiar with the 
particular state, district, or school curriculum. This 
allows the curriculum to "drive" the test, rather 
than be encumbered by testing requirements that 
disrupt instruction, as is often the case. Research 
shows that most teachers shape their teaching in a 
variety of ways to meet the requirements of tests. 
Primarily because of this impact of testing on in- 
struction, many practitioners favor test reform and 
the new performance assessments. 

Worthwhile tasks. Performance tasks should be 
"worth teaching to"; that is, the tasks need to 
present interesting possibilities for applying an ar- 
ray of curriculum-related knowledge and skills. 
The best performance tasks are inherently instruc- 
tional, actively engaging students in worthwhile 
learning activities. Students may be encouraged by 
them to search out additional information or try 
different approaches, and in some situations, to 
work in teams. 

What does it cost? These positive features of 
performance assessment come at a price. Perfor- 
mance assessment requires a greater expense of 
time, planning, and thought from students and 
teachers. One teacher reports, "We can't just 
march through the curriculum anymore. It's hard. 
I spend more time planning and more time coach- 
ing. At first, my students just wanted to be told 
what to do. I had to help them to start thinking." 

Users also need to pay close attention to technical 
and equity issues to ensure that the assessments are 
fair to all students. This is all the more important 
as there has been very little research and develop- 
ment on performance assessment in the environ- 
ment of a high stakes accountability system, where 
administrative and resource decisions are affected 
by measures of student performance. 

What are examples of successful 
strategies and programs? 

I Charlotte Higuchi is a third- and fourth-grade 
teacher at Farmdale Elementary Scaool in Los 
Angeles. Regarding assessment and instruction 
as inseparable aspects of teaching, Ms. Higuchi 
uses a wide array of assessment strategies to 
determine how well her students are doing and 



to make instructional decisions. She uses sys- 
tematic rating procedures, keeps records of stu- 
dent performances on tasks, and actively 
involves students in keeping journals and evalu- 
ating their own work. Ms. Higuchi can be seen 
in action along with other experts and practitio- 
ners in the videotape Alternatives for Measuring 
Performance by NCREL and CRESST. (See 
Jeri Nowakowski and Ron Dietel, below.) 

I William Symons is the superintendent of Alcoa 
City Schools in Alcoa, Tennessee. Seeking 
higher, more meaningful student standards 
through curriculum reform. Dr. Symons works 
with school staff and the community to create a 
new curriculum focused on standards and an 
assessment linked to the curriculum. Comments 
and advice from Dr. Symons and other practitio- 
ners and experts are available on the audiotape 
Conversations About Authentic Assessment by 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory. (See Helen 
Saunders, below.) 

I Richard R Mills is the commissioner of educa- 
tion in the Vermont Department of Education. 
Vermont is assessing fourth- and eighth-grade 
students in writing and mathematics using three 
methods: a portfolio, a "best piece" from the 
portfolio, and a set of performance tasks. Other 
states that have been very active in developing 
and implementing performance assessments in- 
clude: California. Arizona. Maryland, New 
York, Connecticut, and Kentucky. (See Ed 
Roeber and state officers, below.) 

Where can I get more information? 

Richard P. Mills 
Commissioner 

Vermont Department of Education 
Montpelier. VT 05602 
(802)828-3135 

Carolyn D. Byrne 

Division uf Educational Testing 

New York State Education Department 

Room 770 EBA 

Albany. NY 12234 

(518)474-5902 

Dale Carlson 

California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA95814 
(916) 657-3011 
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Don Chambers 

National Center for Research in Mathematical 

Sciences Education 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-4285 

Ron Dietel 

National Center for Research on Evaluation, 

Standards, and Student Testing 
(CRESSTVUCLA 
145 Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1522 
(310)206-1532 

Steven Ferrara 

Program Assessment Branch 

Maryland Department of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

(410) 333-2369 

James Gilchrist 

New Standards Project 

Learning, Research and Development Center 

3939 O'Hara Street 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

(412)624-8319 

Paul Koehler 

Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 542-5754 

Kate Maloy 

National Research Center on Student 

Leaming/LRDC 
3939 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412) 624-7457 

Joe McDonald 

Coalition of Essential Schools 
Brown University 
Box 1969 

Providence, RI02912 
(401)863-3384 
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Jeri Nowakowski 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

(NCREL) 
1900 Spring Road, Suite 300 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(708)571-4700 

Edward Reidy 

Office of Assessment and Accountability 
Kentucky Department of Education 
19th Floor Cupital Plaza Tower 
500 Mero Street 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-4394 

Douglas Rindone 

Division of Research, Evaluation and Assessment 
Connecticut Department of Education 
Box 2219 

Hartford, CT 06145 
(203)566-1684 

Ed Roeber 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
1 Massachusetts Avenue NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-143 1 
(202) 336-7045 

Larry Rudner 
ERIC Clearinghouse/AIR 
3333 K Street NW 
Suite 300 

Washington, DC 20007 
(202) 342-5060 

Helen Saunders 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1031 Quarrier Street 
P.O. Box 1348 
Charleston, WV 25325 
(304) 347-0400 
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An Open-Ended Exercise in Mathematics: A Twelfth Grade Student's Performance 
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Student Portfolios: Administrative Uses 



What are Student portfolio!? Portfolios 
are collections of selected student work repre- 
senting an array of performance. Beyond this sim- 
ple definition, student portfolios vary widely in 
content and purpose and even in who decides what 
goes into the portfolio. A portfolio might be a 
folder containing a student 1 s "best pieces" and the 
student's evaluation of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the pieces. Or, a portfolio may also 
contain one or more "works in progress" illustrat- 
ing how a product, such as an essay, evolved 
through stages of design, drafting, and revision. 
Decisions about what gqes into the portfolio are 
typically made by the student creating the 
collection but may also involve teachers and peers 
as well as structural requirements for the entire 
project. 

The purpose of the portfolio may be simply to 
support instruction or it may also be seen to sup- 
port administrative functions. This Consumer 
Guide presents information on what has been 
learned about using portfolios for administrative 
purposes, some of the problems involved, and 
some possible solutions to those problems. 

How are portfolios used for instruc- 
tion? Many teachers, administrators, and poli- 
cymakers have learned that portfolios can provide 
valuable support for quality teaching and 



improved learning in many ways, including the 
following: 

I ( Conveying to students, as an extension of in- 
struction and discussion, the features or criteria 
of quality performance, so that they can apply 
these criteria to their own work and monitor 
their own progress; 

I Engaging students in activities that are likely 
to result in products worthy of sharing with 
others, retaining in a portfolio, and referring 
back to periodically ; and 

I Chronicling student work and opening a new 
channel for substantive communication be- 
tween students and classroom teachers that is 
focused on individual student work. 

How are portfolios used for adminis- 
trative purposes? While there is a growing 
understanding of instructional uses for portfolios, 
they are increasingly being called upon to serve 
administrative functions as well. Student portfo- 
lios are being used for accountability reporting, 
program evaluations, and for a variety of 
administrative declaloni affecting the future of 
Individual student*. Both inside and outside of 
schools, observers are uneasy about what role 
portfolios, commercial tests, and other assessment 
tools should play in these administrative 
activities. 
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The foremost question being asked is: 

I What do we know about the technical ade- 
quacy of portfolios for administrative deci- 
sion making and reporting? How 

comprehensive are portfolios in covering im- 
portant cognitive skills? How valid are they 
for the purposes schools set for them and for 
the usesihat go beyond these purposes? How 
reliable are the ratings teachers assign to a 
student's portfolio? Would someone else give 
a different rating? How generalizable are port- 
folio assessments in a specific curriculum area? 
Would a different assessment of the same stu- 
dents in that curriculum area yield different 
results? 

These questions concerning technical quality 
take on heightened importance because of the 
potentially enduring effect of various adminis- 
trative decisions on individual students. A wide 
variety of administrative decisions (such as 
retaining some students in grade, providing 
special services for others, and admitting still 
others to special programs) affect students 9 
futures with or without assessment information 
from student portfolios. The issue is whether 
current portfolio systems are sufficiently infor- 
mative and technically strong enough for these 
added functions. If they are, fine. If they are 
not, teachers and administrators need to under- 
stand what would be involved in making them 
technically adequate. 

A second question spins off the first: 

I How will using portfolios for administrative 
decisions and reports affect their utility as 
instructional tools? Any move to adopt struc- 
tural and content requirements that may be 
<ieeded to make portfolios more suitable for 
accountability, evaluation, and student-level 
administrative decisions may well have impli- 
cations for both the attractiveness and utility of 
portfolios as instructional tools. Here, the cru- 
cial question is whether portfolios that have 
been revamped to satisfy technical require- 
ments can still play a constructive role in teach- 
ing for understanding and in motivating 
students to be active learners. For example, 
would students work as enthusiastically on as- 



signed projects as they would on projects they 
were allowed to choose on their own? Would 
the amount and quality of their work suffer ? 

Before turning to a discussion of these two con- 
cerns, it is appropriate to step back and consider 
the use of portfolios in administrative decisions 
and reports. 

Why are portfolios used in administra- 
tive decisions and reports? Experience 
shows that portfolios — as well as any other data 
source — will be used for any number of adminis- 
trative matters, with little regard to their original 
purpose or limitations, simply because they are 
available at the time information is needed. More- 
over, those who have observed how traditional 
multiple-choice tests narrow curriculum are deter- 
mined not to tolerate continued dominance of mul- 
tiple-choice items in any area that would influence 
curriculum and instruction. Thus, many educators 
find themselves willing to try portfolios as a way 
to support reform of both curriculum and assess- 
ment. 

What does the research say? Experience 
with classroom-level portfolio projects shows that 
many portfolios are currently highly individual- 
ized, if not intensely personal. Judged in light of 
available standards — some district and school 
policies, court decisions, and professional associa- 
tion standards — many of our existing student port- 
folios appear to contain too little information for 
"high-stakes" administrative uses. 

Despite the obvious importance of student learn- 
ing, no single measure of student knowledge — not 
even richly documented, broad-based portfolios — 
should be used as a mechanism for meting out 
rewards and sanctions for students, schools, or 
programs. Other indicators must be considered for 
fair and rational decision making. For example, 
even within the area of student learning, additional 
information can be gleaned from systematic 
teacher observations, short-answer quizzes, multi- 
ple-choice tests, and other assessment tools. 

Practical procedures for addressing technical 
problems in performance assessments, including 
portfolios, are discussed below. 
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What are some problems and possible 

remedies? Below are some of the problems and 
possible remedies concerning the use of portfolios 
for administrative decision making and reporting: 

I Students are Ill-prepared to carry out work 
that Ik a required part of a portfolio* This, in 
fact, is m ever-present bundle of problems, 
which extends well beyond portfolios and as- 
sessment, Several strategics are needed. 

• If students have not had an adequate opportunity 
to learn the subject matter ami appreciate some 
of the linkages among various umccptK and 

procedures, any form of assessment not just 

portfolios— will be both meaningless and un- 
fair. Addressing this problem will likely Involve 
changes in course offerings, curriculum cover- 
age, and instructional strategies (as well as staff 
development programs and possibly school fi- 
nance). Some assessment paradigms (Baker; 
See Ron Dietel, National Center for Research 
on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Test- 
ing — CRESST, below) mitigate the problem of 
student differences in background knowledge 
by providing fairly extensive subject matter ma- 
terial with each task. 

• If students have not been exposed to or had 
practical experience in applying their subject 
matter knowledge to novel problems, in solving 
open-ended problems, or in working on ex- 
tended projects or projects that require collabo- 
ration with other students, they will likely 
perform less well than students who have had 
these experiences. This problem needs to be 
addressed in the same fashion as the previous 
problem of disparity in opportunities to learn the 
subject matter 

• If students have limited proficiency in reading, 
writing, and speaking English, they will likely 
perform less well on examinations requiring 
these skills than students who have a command 
of the English language* This problem may be 
particularly severe for writing tasks and open- 
ended problems that require written or oral ex- 
planations. Various approaches to the problem 
are possible, including bilingual support, trans* 
lated materials, and opportunities for students to 
tackle some problems in their primary language. 



Some researchers (O'Neil et al; See CRESST, 
below) ore also developing and pilot-testing 
simulated tasks that retain the content and con- 
ceptually challenging character of regular per- 
formance tasks but place less linguistic demand 
on limlted-English-proficicnt students. 

I Different students have worked on different 
tuiki fir projects that are not comparable 
either to each other or across classrooms. Un- 
der the worst circumstances, this common situ- 
ation is like the classical problem of comparing 
apples und oranges. Several things can be done: 

• Develop general criteria that encompass a wide 
variety of projects and products, and train 
teachers and other raters to use the criteria; 

• Include "on-demand" tasks that all students 
complete as part of their portfolio collection; 

• Arrange to have more than one rater for each 
of the portfolios; and 

• Use more than just portfolios as the source of 
evidence of student accomplishments. 

I Teachers have used different criteria for rat- 
ing portfolio work or come up with different 
scores even when they use the same criteria. 
This problem can be solved with training, plan- 
ning time, and the involvement of teachers and 
other people with subject matter and instruc- 
tional expertise. Teachers need to be involved 
in the development of a common set of criteria 
and the selection of rubrics that very specifi- 
cally define performance. Research shows that 
under these conditions teachers and other raters 
can be trained to rate student work consistently 
(referred to as high inter-rater reliability). 

I Teacher guidance and peer review are dif- 
ferent in different classrooms. Where com- 
parisons across classrooms are desired, 
fairness compels educators to develop rules 
about teacher guidance and peer review. So 
many changes are required in reforming cur- 
riculum, instruction, and assessment that even 
the most experienced, most knowledgeable 
teachers need training and an opportunity to 
work things through with other teachers and 
subject matter experts. Reaching agreement on 
how much and what type of guidance should 
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be given on assessed work can be a part of these 
training sessions. Such staff development is 
absolutely essential where every teacher is in- 
volved and comparisons are to be made. 

Peer review can also be troublesome since 
students placed in higher ability groups would 
likely receive more helpful peer input. As a 
consequence, many teachers and assessment 
experts have argued that peer review has to be 
given up if student-level comparisons are to be 
made equitably. 

Parent, sibling, or other help may also present 
a problem in assessing student performance 
based on portfolio projects that extend over a 
period of time. Sending notes home with guid- 
ance for parents has been one approach* and 
student honor codes have been another. 

Students have worked on only a small num- 
ber of tasks. Because performance tasks and 
extended projects take time to plan and carry 
out, many portfolios contain a small number of 
products. However, since not all tasks are 
alike, it is difficult to specify how many should 
be required. But researchers (Shavelson et al; 
See CRESST, below) have learned that about 
1 0 tasks are needed to assess a student' s under- 
stand ng of a particular subject area, such as 
science. 

With fewer than 10 tasks, we can only judge 
how a student did on the particular tasks under- 
taken (the student might perform quite differ- 
ently on a different set of tasks). This problem 
of limited generalizability of tasks can be ad- 
dressed by increasing the number of tasks for 
all students or by not relying solely on portfolio 
work to judge a student's accomplishments. 

Occasionally, fewer tasks would be needed if 
each task came with fairly extensive passages 
of task-related information, such as those used 
by some researchers (Baker, See CRESST, 
below) to assess deep understanding of history , 
social science and science. On the other hand, 
more tasks would be needed if the tasks were 
less carefully structured or less carefully re- 
searched, or the content area to be assessed 
were defined more broadly, for example, 
mathematics and science combined. 



Increasing the number of tasks in a portfolio 
may not be a bad idea anyway: It would give 
additional emphasis to student production of 
papers and other work products. In terms of 
administering tasks or assigning work, the 10 
might be carried out over an extended period 
of time us a continuing cycle of instruction, 
|icrformar?ce, and assessment, At the opposite 
extreme, 10 tasks that require 15 minutes each 
might he administered in a single morning at 
the high school or junior high school level. 

hi addition to these problem-specific strategies, 
several generul strategies have been used to but- 
tress the technical underpinnings of portfolios— 
(hat is, training raters to criterion (a 
pre-established standard of acceptability), contin- 
ued in-service training for teachers, periodic shar- 
ing of portfolios across classrooms, auditing, and 
various research and development activities. 

What Instructional utility do techni- 
cally strengthened portfolios have? 

Where the sole purpose of portfolios is to provide 
instructional support for curriculum reform, they 
and the rules that govern them can be created and 
changed by students in collaboration with their 
teacher. Adding administrative uses to portfolios 
results in an increasing standardization and at least 
a partial shift in ownership. The shift is away from 
individual students, teachers, and classrooms, and 
to the education system in general — a broader but 
less well defined audience. 

A student's sense of ownership of his or her port- 
folio may well be linked with interest, motivation, 
and actual engagement and learning, but this is no 
reason to conclude that students must have com- 
plete control over their own portfolios to make 
portfolio systems work. Some compromise be- 
tween centralized structure and local, classroom 
level discretion may work just as well. 

Moreover, a variety of other factors may be 
equally important in fostering student motivation 
and learning. More experimentation and research 
may provide an answer to this controversy. Mean- 
while, giving priority to staff development and 
equity issues— which is essential if portfolios are 
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to be used in administrative decisions and report- 
ing — can be an area of agreement and an impor- 
tant step in advancing student performance. 

Who is working in this area? 

I Winfield Cooper is editor of the quarterly Port- 
folio News (a publication of the Portfolio As- 
sessment Clearinghouse). It provides 20 to 30 
pages of articles, project briefs, and other ma- 
terials by teachers, project directors, and re- 
searchers about local and state portfolio 
projects and serves as an information exchange 
for people interested in portfolios. 

I PROPEL is a continuation of ARTS PROPEL, 
a cooperative research project involving the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Harvard Project 
Zero, and Educational Testing Service (ETS). 
Throughout both stages of the project, portfo- 
lios have been used along with classroom ob- 
servations and external assessments to assess 
learning in three content ajeas: imaginative 
writing, music, and the visual arts. Information 
on the PROPEL/ARTS PROPEL approach is 
now available from ETS in four handbooks: a 
general overview handbook and one for each 
of the three content areas. The handbooks de- 
scribe program and teacher strategies and illus- 
trate student production, perception, and 
reflection in projects that extend over time. 
PROPEL has also used an audit procedure to 
verify portfolio ratings. (See PROPEL/ARTS 
PROPEL, below,) 

I Several states are using student portfolios in 
combination with other information on student 
accomplishments in their accountability sys- 
tems. For example, Vermont is assessing 4th 
and 8th grade students in writing and mathe- 
matics using three methods: a portfolio, a "best 
piece** from the portfolio, and a set of equiva- 
lent performance tasks. California has 
launched 2 1 pilot projects ( 1 1 with portfolios) 
involving the collaborative efforts of school 
districts for improving alternatives in assess- 
ment. Kentucky will be monitoring schools on 
the changes, over time, in the percentage of 
successful students and has established an 
elaborate system that includes portfolio work 
for measuring success , 



I Lauren Resnick and Marc Tucker are co-direc- 
tors of the New Standards Project. They are 
developing a new assessment system to support 
world-class standards of performance for all 
students. The system employs advanced forms 
of performance assessment, such as portfolios, 
exhibitions, projects, and timed performance 
examinations. Among its partners are the fol- 
lowing states: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, New York, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington. 

I Dozens of research projects are investigating 
new forms of assessment, including portfolios. 
Most of those cited in this Consumer Guide 
were carried out by CRESST researchers, with 
funding from OERI, the National Science 
Foundation, or both. A listing of all large pro- 
jects in this area is maintained by CRESST. 

Where can I get more information? 

ARTS PROPEL 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
18-R 

Princeton, NJ 08S41 
Dale Carlson 

California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 958 14 
(916) 657-3011 

Winfield Cooper 
Portfolio News 

Portfolio Assessment Clearinghouse 
San Dieguito Union High School District 
710 Encinitas Boulevard 
Encinitas, CA 92024 

Ron Dietel 

CRESST— National Center for Research on 

Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 
UCLA 145 Moore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024-1522 
(310)206-1532 
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Joe McDonald 

Coalition of Essential Schools 
Brown University 
Box 1969 

Providence, RI 029 12 
(401) 863-3384 

Richard P. Mills 
Commissioner of Education 
Vermont Department of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 828-3135 

New Standards Project 

Learning, Research and Development Center/ 

University of Pittsburgh 
3939 O'Hara Street, Room 408 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412)624-8319 

PROPEL/ARTS PROPEL 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
341 South Bellefield Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213 



Ed Reily 

Office of Assessment and Accountability 
Kentucky Department of Education 
19th Floor Capitol Plaza Tower 
500 Mero Street 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 564-^394 

Ed Roeber 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
1 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 
(202) 336-7045 



by David Sweet 
Office of Research 
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There are various methods to measure student 
achievement that don 7 rety on standardized tests; 
here are a jew 



, 1 PORTFOLIOS 

• • Con lam samples of student work. 

> chosen at regular intertills h\ both the 
teacher and student 

• • Oilers opportuntt> for students to 

i begin self-assessing their work, therein 
j improving their ability to know what lo 
{ do to improve their performance 

• Allow comparisons of work nt the 

■ beginning of instruction mid nork ai 
the end of Instruction, enabling stu- 
dents to see their grow th and teachers 
to understand learning styles 

• Can be shared with parents to provide 
a more realistic view of achievement 
than grades on a report card 

2 OPEN-ENOIO QUESTIONS 

' • Allow students to demonstrate their 
I knowledge through various forms of 
< communication (words, diagrams, 
; charts, etc.) 

• Helps students clarity and express 
i their own thinking 

• Questions (which mav or may not 

i ha\e more than one correct answer ) 
i can show how students interpret and 
organize information, make aeiierall/.a- 

• tions and understand basle concepts 




# * - — » - * * - ■ - -* m * » h la 

suMtra m uvm iMMwniif mm m it ■mi 
canat at tart tf a "Ma skilte M at*. 

• Can be scored by using a rubric (con- 
tinuum of learning) 

3 STUOEDT PERFORMANCES 

• Assesses student ability to perform a 
task or use a skill 

• Assessment may be the same as 
activities students do every day in class 
so students don't suffer from nesting 
phobia" 

• L ses actual hands-on materials to 
assess le^el of knowledge 

• Operates on a concrete rather than 
abstract let el 

• Embodies the tasks and projects that 



people are called upon to perform in 
the Teal world" 

t 

4 teacher observations J 

• Allows teucher to observe students 
performing specific skills or working in 
specific areas (social interaction, prob- 
lem-solving, work habits, etc.) 

• Can be used for individuals or for croup*) 

• Should be done frequent l> to he mosl 
effect ite 

• Can he used m conjunction w ith video 

i 

5 TEACHER STUOEKT INTERVIEWS j 

• Allows teacher and student lo share 1 
thoughts and inlormatiun in a one-on- j 
one interview j 

• Can be used informal l> to obtain quck | 
and specific information or in a more 
formal setting 

• May be used along with portfolios 

• Allows students to raise questions, 
concerns about learning and give their 
views, opinions 

• Students feel mat teachers reail> 
care about them and their academic- 
achievement 



i 



6 STUDENT SELF- ASSESSMENT 

• Students may evalua te thei r own work 
as well as the teacher's 

• Students may critique each others work , 

• Improves the quality of their work ! 

• Develops critical thinking skills I 

7 VIDEO 

• Can be used to tape students working 
I or teacher teaching 

• Can be replayed for review or to reein- 
phasize lessons 

• Can be shared with students, parents 
at a later date # 



Source: Visions, newsletter for the Bducalion for Ihe Future Initiative, sponsored 

by the Pacific Talaffli Foundation. August 1993, page 4, Reprinted with permission, 
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Source: Visions, newsletter for the Education 
for the Future Initiative, sponsored 
by the Pacific Telesis Foundation. 
August 1993, page 2. Reprinted with 
permission. 



characteristics 
of authentic 
assessments 

■ Ask students to perform, create or 
produce something 

■ Measure outcomes of significance 

■ Tap higher-level thinking and problem- 
solving skills 

■ Use tasks that represent meaningful 
instructional activities 

■ Invoke real-world applications 

■ People, not machines, do the scoring, 
using human judgment 

■ Require new instructional and assess- 
ment roles for teachers 

■ Provide self-assessment opportunities 
for students 

■ Can be done individually or in groups 

■ Learning does not end with the 
assessment 

■ Explicit performance criteria 
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Guidelines for Inclusion of Students With 
Disabilities in Large-Scale Assessments 

► 



Background 



Students with disabilities have 
been excluded to an unreasonable 
extent from large-scale assessment 
programs at the national, state, 
and local levels. Large-scale 
assessment programs of note 
include the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), con- 
sidered to be the nation's "report 
card/' state assessment programs, 
and school district assessments 
that are used to describe the per- 
formance of all students in a given 
location (the nation, a state, or a 
school district). 

One implication of this exclusion 
practice is that students who are 
left out of assessments tend not to 
be considered during reform 
efforts. Another is that estimates 
of performance for states on such 
assessments as NAEP are not com- 
parable because of differential par- 
ticipation rates. The 1990 and 1992 
Trial State NAEP exclusion rates 
range from 33 percent to 87 per- 
cent of students with disabilities. 

The following guideline used by 



NAEP has been adopted by many 
states for their assessment pro- 
grams. It reads: 

Students on Individualized Education 
Programs (IEPs) may be excluded if 
"The student is mainstreamed less 
than 50 percent of the time in academ- 
ic subjects and is judged to be inca- 
pable of taking part in the assessment, 
or the IEP team has determined that 
the student is incapable of taking part 
meaningfully in the assessment" 

This guideline now has been the 
target of much criticism. But, of 
course, the guideline is not the 
sole source of exclusion. There are 
actually many factors that under- 
lie the exclusion of students with 
disabilities from large-scale assess- 
ments. They include: 

► The use of vague guidelines 
that allow local decisions to be 
made about the participation of 
students who are on 
Individualized Education 
Programs (IEPs) 

^ The differential implementa- 
tion of guidelines 



^ The failure to monitor the 
extent to which the intent of the 
guidelines is followed 

► Sampling plans that systemati- 
cally exclude students who are 
in separate schools and students 
who are not in graded programs 

► An unwillingness to make 
accommodations in assessment 
materials and procedures that 
will enable some individuals to 
participate 

► An altruistic motivation to 
lessen the emotional distress to 
the student who is not expected 
to perform well. 
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Develop Guidelines 

An underlying premise is that 
large-scale assessment programs 
should include as many students 
with disabilities as possible with- 
out destroying desired technical 
characteristics, given the purpose 
of the assessment. A consistent set 
of guidelines is needed. It should 
have three components: 

• Guidelines for inclusion 

• Guidelines for accommoda- 
tions and adaptations 

• Monitoring system to ensure 
adherence to guidelines 

Alternative* 

Not alt large-scale assessment pro- 
grams use the same approach for 
Including students with disabili- 
ties. States, In particular, vary con- 
siderably In both the guidelines 
for making decisions about the 
participation of students with dis- 
abilities and for determining what 
accommodations and adaptations 
are used during assessments. 

Each approach has its advantages 
and disadvantages. Some rely too 
strongly on the opinion of one or 
more individuals whose opinions 
maybe biased by unrelated issues. 
Others are too arbitrary, and not 
linked to the way students are cur- 
rently served in schools. 

It is possible that legal issues 
could make some options prob- 
lematic For example, if a laige- 
scale assessment has consequences 



for the student issues of access 
and accommodations will have to 
be addressed. 

Other considerations Impinge on 
these alternatives as well. For 
example, many large-scale assess- 
ment programs do not make ade- 
quate differentiations of student 
performance at the lower end of 
performance. With the Inclusion of 
more students who typically have 
performed at the lower end of the 
scale on large-scale assessments, 
there will be a need for greater 
differentiation at this lower end. 
All of these factors in interaction 
must be considered when select- 
ing the best approach. 

Recommendations 

Based on interactions with numer- 
ous policymakers, assessment 
personnel, and disability advo- 
cates, the following guidelines are 
recommended for large-scale 
assessment programs to use when 
Including students with disabili- 
ties in their assessments. 

► Inclusion 

Including students with disabil- 
ities In large-scale assessments 
needs to occur at three points: 

1. Instrument Development 
Include students with disabili- 
ties when trying out Items. This 
will help to Identify problems 
and the need for less difficult 
items. Instruments can be 
dropped, modified, or added 
during this development phase 
to allow greater numbers of stu- 
dents with disabilities to partici- 
pate meaningfully. 



2. Instrument Administration 
Include all students with dis- 
abilities in taking some form of 
the assessment When a sam- 
pling procedure is used for an 
assessment, the sample must be 
representative of all students. 

• Allow partial participation in 
an assessment Some assess- 
ments have components that 
could be completed by an 
Informed respondent, Include 
students with disabilities in 
those components, even If they 
cannot respond to other compo- 
nents. 

• Use an alternative assess- 
ment for some students. For a 
small percentage (up to 2%) of 
the student population or the 
population sample, have them 
participate in an assessment 
that la developed as an alterna- 
tive to the regular assessment. 
These students should be those 
with the most severe cognitive 
disabilities. To set up an alterna- 
tive accountability system for 
these students, require school 
personnel to complete a form 
asking for functioning level 
information beyond that typi- 
cally required on "excluded stu- 
dent" forms in large-scale 
assessments. 

3. Reporting Results 

Data on the performance of all 
students, including students 
with disabilities, are needed and 
therefore, scores must be report- 
ed. Reports should include 
results from students taking 
alternative assessments and 
information from Informed 
respondents. If a student is 
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excluded from testing for any 
reason, that student should be 
given a score of zero. 

► Accommodations 
and Adaptations 
Not all students with disabilities 
will need accommodations during 
assessments. But modifications in 
assessments should be used when 
needed to increase the number of 
students with disabilities who can 
take tests. Accommodations and 
adaptations that teachers currently 
use with students during instruction 
and that are permitted by society 
should be used during assessments. 
Initially, it is possible to use modi- 
fications that; 

• Make a student more comfort- 
able and secure in the test setting 
(For instance, use carrels and sepa- 
rate room administrations.) 

• Do not destroy the validity of 
measures (For example, use ampli- 
fication, magnification, large print 
version, Braille version, augmenta- 
tive communication, sign language, 
or a word processor.) 

Other modifications that may raise 
questions about the technical char- 
acteristics of measures should be 
studied. Other types of accommo- 
dations and adaptations include: 

Presentation alternatives — 
audiocassette, oral administration 
Response alternatives — 
dictate to scribe, Braille writer 
Setting alternatives — 
individual administration, hospital 
administration 
Scheduling alternatives — 
extended time, multiple test 
sessions 



As new technologies and proce- 
dures for accommodations and 
adaptations are developed, they 
should be included in the possible 
accommodations and adaptations 
for instruction and testing. 

► Monitoring 

Monitoring how well the intent 
of the guidelines is followed 
should be done so that no stu- 
dent is excluded who could par- 
ticipate with accommodations 
and adaptations. This can be 
accomplished by requiring a 
specific person in the district to 
sign off for each student who 
does not participate in the regu- 
lar assessment and by having 
the student complete an alterna- 
tive assessment. Or, someone 
can provide information about 
the student. Other possibilities 
include the following: 

• Conduct follow-up studies of 
excluded students to verify that 
these students could not partici- 
pate in the assessment with rea- 
sonable modifications, and 
report the results of the follow- 
up studies. 

• Remove incentives for exclu- 
sion by assigning zero scores to 
all students who are excluded 
from assessments. 

• Set up a panel to review 
requests for new forms of test- 
ing modifications so that deci- 
sions can be made about the 
reasonableness of the requested 
modifications, or about the need 
for research, A 
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The National Center on 
Educational Outcomes (NCEO), 
established in 1990, works with 
state departments of education, 
national policy-making groups, 
and others to facilitate and enrich 
the development and use of indi- 
cators of educational outcomes for 
students with disabilities. It is 
believed that responsible use of 
such indicators will enable 
students with disabilities to 
achieve better results from their 
educational experiences. 

The Center represents a collabora- 
tive effort of the University of 
Minnesota, the National 
Association of State Directors of 
Special Education, and St Cloud 
State University. 

The Center is supported through a 
Cooperative Agreement with the 
US. Department of Education, 
Office of Special Education 
Programs (H159C00004). Opinions 
or points of view do not 
necessarily represent those of the 
US. Department of Education or 
Offices within it. 
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Critical Issues That Will 
Determine the Future of 
Alternative Assessment 



Many practitioners are unsure 
whether to venture into the 
torrents of unfamiliar 
assessment strategies or to 
drift quietly in education's 
backwaters, waiting to see if 
this movement crests and ebbs 
as quickly as have dozens of 
others, Mr. Worthen observes. 



By Blaine R. Worthen 

FEW current movements have 
caught the attention of educators 
as quickly as the move toward 
more direct assessment of stu- 
dent performance. Efforts to de- 
velop useful alternatives to standardized 
testing have proliferated during the past 
several years. 1 Major journals that serve 
educational practitioners have devoted 
large sections or entire issues to thought- 
ful analyses of assessment alternatives. 
(Interested readers should consult the 
April 1989 and May 1992 Issucsoffifa- 

BIAINE R. WORTHEN (Portland Oregon 
Chapter) is a professor in the Department of 
Psychology and chair of the Research and 
Evaluation Methodology Program at Utah 
State University, lj>gan. Portions of this arti- 
cle draw on a paper hy the author and Greg- 
ory Leopold, titled "Impediments to Imple- 
menting Alternative Assessment/ which will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of New Di- 
rections for Education Reform, published 
by Western Kentucky University. The author 
wishes to thank Gregory Leopold, W. Todd 
Rogers, and Barbara Soriano for insights that 
have contributed to this article. *i993, Blaine 
R. Worthen, 
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cationai Leadership and the May 1989 
and May 1991 issues of the Kappan.) 
State and national associations of profes- 
sional educators - including the Flori- 
da Educational Research Association, the 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development (ASCD), and the Ed- 
ucation Commission of the States - have 
sponsored symposia or special confer- 
ences to consider alternative ways to as- 
sess student performance. And, not to be 
left behind* state legislatures have begun 
to enact laws that mandate the use of di- 
rect assessment of student performance 
as the means of determining how well 
schools, districts, and state education 
systems are performing. 2 In short, alter- 
native assessment's rising tide has over- 
flowed most of education's shoreline, and 
the schools are increasingly being flood- 
ed with calls for more direct assessment 
of student performance. 

Despite the surge of interest in alterna- 
tive assessment, concerns from support- 
ers who fear that such assessments are 
often launched without adequate thought 
and criticisms from those who favor more 
traditional means of assessment have com- 
bined to create a strong undertow. Dif- 
ferences between proponents and oppo- 
nents have sparked vigorous debates that 
have created confusing crosscurrents, leav- 
ing many educators feeling rudderless as 
they attempt to chart the course of their 
schools' assessment programs. 3 Many 
practitioners are unsure whether to ven- 
ture into the torrents of unfamiliar assess- 
ment strategies or to drift quietly in edu- 
cation's backwaters, waiting to see if this 
movement crests and ebbs as quickly as 
have dozens of others. 

In this article, I propose to 1) describe 
briefly how alternative assessment differs 
from more traditional forms, 2) outline 
the forces that have caused the recent 
upsurge of interest in alternative assess- 
ment* and 3) identify some major issues 
that educators must resolve if alternative 
assessment is to reach its full potential in 
our schools. 



A DEFINITION OF 
ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT 

Several labels have been used to de- 
scribe alternatives to standardized tests. 
The most common include "direct assess- 
ment," "authentic assessment," "perform- 
ance assessment/ and the more generic 



"alternative assessment," which I shall use 
here. 4 Although these descriptor! reflect 
subtle distinctions in emphasis, the sev- 
eral types of assessment all exhibit two 
central features: first, all are viewed as 
alternatives to traditional multiple-choice, 
standardized achievement tests; second, 
all refer to direct examination of student 
performance on significant tasks that are 
relevant to litis outside of school. 

Proponents of alternative as s es sm ent 
prefer it to more traditional assessment 
that relies on indirect, "proxy" tasks (usu- 
ally test items). Sampling tiny snippets 
of student behavior, they point out, does 
not provide insight into how students 
would perform on truly "worthy" intellec- 
tual tasks. Conversely, they argue that 
student learning can be better assessed by 
examining and judging a student's actual 
(or simulated) performance on signifi- 
cant, relevant tasks. As Jay McTighe and 
Steven Ferrara note, such assessment can 
focus on students' processes (revealed 
through learning logs, "think-aloud" ob- 
servation sessions, self-assessment check- 
lists); products (e.g., diaries, writing port- 
folios, art portfolios, or exhibits) 4 or per- 
formances (e.g., typing tests, dramatic or 
musical performances, oral debates). 9 



WHY THE CURRENT INTEREST? 

Many educators - including many ad- 
vocates of alternative assessment - er- 
roneously view direct assessment of stu- 
dent performance as a newcomer to the 
educational scene. Not so. Oral exami- 
nations - one variety of direct assess- 
ment - date back at least to Socrates. 
Other time-honored examples of direct 
assessment of performance include judg- 
ing performances in music, athletics, and 
business education; proficiency testing in 
languages (conversation and translation); 
competency testing for pilots and dentists: 
hands-on assessment in such vocational 
programs as welding, auto mechanics, and 
carpentry; and the use of art portfolios 
- to name only a few. 

Of course, insightful teachers recog- 
nize that alternative assessment has long 
constituted the core of their methods for 
assessing student leaning in the class- 
room. Elementary teachers were keeping 
anecdotal "running records" and folders 
of student work long before such records 
were legitimized and refined by recent 
attention to better ways of using port- 



folios of student work to assess student 
learning* Student performances or sam- 
ples of student products have long been 
the basis for teachers* evaluation of stu- 
dent outcomes in areas as diverse as mu- 
sic, drama, debate, art, shorthand, cre- 
ative writing, and physical education. 
Many teacher-made tesu present students 
with important, "real-life" tasks that they 
must perform correctly to receive pass- 
ing scores. Creative teachers have had 
students engage in self-assessment and 
peer assessment. In short, our nation's 
classrooms have been quietly awash in 
such performance-based assessment for 
decades. 

Then why the recent upsurge in calls 
for alternative assessment? Why the sud- 
den urging that such assessments re- 
place standardized tesu (norm-referenced 
achievement tesu, minimum competency 
tesu, and the like)? Why propose alter* 
native assessments as a way of judging 
not just how well individual studems are 
performing, but also how well schools, 
districts, and states are fulfilling their 
educational mission? The answer lies in 
several forces that have flowed, in sue* 
cession, through education's tangled trib- 
utaries in the past two decades. 

1, Demands for accountability. Dur- 
ing the 1970s it became apparent that 
the public was uncertain of the ability 
of American schools to deliver instruc- 
tion that would produce desired student 
outcomes. Sute legislators responded by 
passing a spate of "educational account- 
ability" laws. Most such enactmenu called 
for evidence in the form of test scores 
that would demonstrate that schools were 
performing adequately. Soon schools in 
37 stttas found themselves inundated with 
new requirements for minimum competen- 
cy tesu. 

But the blue-ribbon panel that issued 
A Nation at Risk noted that the minimum 
competencies quickly became the maxi- 
mums that schools attempted to attain, 
with the unintended consequence of low- 
ering standards across the board. A va- 
riety of other types of standardized test* 
ing programs were initiated in the hope 
that they would correct the educational 
deficits identified by the panel. Lome 
Shepaid has cited evidence that these pro- 
grams have had similar resuiu: •Nation- 
ally, scores on tesu of basic skills have 
increased at the expense of higher-order 
thinking and problem solving. 14 * 
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2. Use of high-stakes testing. Both 
minimum competency tests and standard- 
ized achievement tests have been used to 
make "high-stakes" decisions. Not only 
have student promotion and graduation 
decisions been based on such test scores, 
but increasingly these test scores have 
also been used in unanticipated ways that 
have far-reaching consequences for indi- 
vidual schools and school districts. Both 
journalists and legislators pressed for 
test scores to be published in ways that 
permitted patrons to make direct compar- 
isons between individual schools and 
school districts. 

Soon business leaders, looking for the 
best place to locate a new enterprise, 
were examining state and school district 
summaries of test scores as eagerly as 
parents were using them in shopping for 
the best location in which to buy a home. 
Prior to the 1970s, standardized, multi- 
ple-choice achievement tests had domi- 
nated educational assessment for half a 
century; yet they had not made much im- 
pact on individual teachers or school sys- 
tems. Educators were free to ignore the 
results of such tests with near impunity. 
But no more. With the rush to base high- 
stakes decisions on such test scores, the 
importance of the scores increased enor- 
mously. The competence of both students 
and r.cschers was being judged by stu- 
dents' performance on tests. 

3. Negative consequences of high- 
stakes testing. The proponents of high- 
stakes tests fully intended that they serve 
as levers to lift and propel stagnant school 
curricula toward improvement. Such tests 
could set more precise educational tar- 
gets for both students and teachers, it 
was argued, thus ensuring that essential 
knowledge and skills would be learned. 

However, it soon became apparent that 
the pressures that accompanied high-stakes 
testing resulted more often in other, less 
beneficial practices and outcomes. Edu- 
cators were quick to realize that target- 
ing their instruction at the specific knowl- 
edge and skills to be tested would yield 
a jump in test scores. Teachers and prin- 
cipals wanted to provide their students with 
this best possible opportunity of succeeding 
on the tests, and they didnt want their class- 
rooms and schools to look bad when com- 
pared with others. Thus were the seeds 
of measurement-driven instruction sown, 

Before long, they had matured into a 
tangled thicket of thorny problems, in- 



cluding the sometimes innocent but none- 
theless insidious practice of teaching to 
the test. This practice took a variety of 
forms. At one extreme was the more per- 
nicious problem of outright cheating - 
teachers coaching students on actual test 
items. At the other was the less perni- 
cious but more pervasive problem of nar- 
rowing the curriculum and lowering the 
level of student learning by allowing cur- 
riculum and instruction to focus primar- 
ily on the basic knowledge and skills in- 
cluded on the high-stakes tests - at the 
expense of the important, higher-order 
skills not typically tested (e.g. 9 analysis, 
synthesis, complex problem solving, or 
oral expression). Predictably, as curric- 
ula narrowed to focus more and more on 
the basics, the outcomes of the tests ap- 
peared to improve, even as they became 
more corruptible. Soon the Lake Wobe- 
gon effect emerged, with all SO states 
reporting test scores above the national 
average in virtually every basic content 
area covered by school and district test- 
ing programs. 7 Ironically, national as- 
sessments were simultaneously discover- 
ing abysmal gaps in students* ability to 
read a map, use a bus schedule, or bal- 
ance a checkbook 1 

4. Increasing criticisms of standard- 
ized tests. For most of the 20th century, 
standardized, multiple-choice tests have 
served as the primary method for assess- 
ing how well schools have been educat- 
ing America's children and youth. Even 
though they have never been free of de- 
tractors, no serious assessment alterna- 
tive challenged their position, mostly be- 
cause no other method could hope to 
match their economy or efficiency. But as 
scores on such tests began to be used for 
increasingly crucial decisions, the limi- 
tations of the tests loomed larger. Even 
psychometricians began to point out that 
some of the tests used to make high- 
stakes decisions were more parodies than 
paragons of measurement. 

Soon thoughtful concerns about the in- 
adequacies or misuses of specific tests 
were drowned out by calls to abolish all 
standardized tests, calls often accompa- 
nied by a litany of criticisms of all mul- 
tiple-choice tests. Stung by what they per- 
ceived as unfair criticisms, commercial 
test companies and supporters of stan- 
dardized testing were quick to offer re- 
buttals. Some of the most common criti- 
cisms and rebuttals have been summa- 



rized elsewhere and will not be repeated 
here. 9 It is important tc point out, how- 
ever, that, on closer Inspection, most of 
the criticisms are not really criticisms of 
the tests but rather of instanoes in which 
they have been misused. Many tests de- 
signed for use in making low-stakes de- 
cisions were soundly criticized when used 
in high-stakes context!* where they wave 
never intended to serve. It would be just 
as reasonable to condemn brass candle- 
sticks because they have on occasion been 
used to commit murder. 

I do not intend to offer a defense of 
multiple-choice tests, for they are often 
flawed and are always limited to assess- 
ing only certain outcomes. But I do wish 
to call for fair play in critiquing such 
tests and for an end to the excessive test- 
bashing that some critics would gladly 
fan into test-burning. The success of the 
alternative assessment movement must not 
depend on how effectively its most pas- 
sionate firebrands carry out a scorched 
earth campaign against standardized test- 
ing. Ultimately, the success of alterna- 
tive assessment will be judged by the per- 
suasiveness of its internal rationales, 
rather than by external contrast* with 
traditional assessment. Criticisms of stan- 
dardized testing are obviously leu rele- 
vant to the future of new modes of as- 
sessment than are carefttl analyses of the 
most important advantages and drawbacks, 
of those alternative assessment methods 
themselves. 

While consideration of all the poten- 
tial benefits and drawbacks of alterna- 
tive assessment is beyond the scope of 
this article, 10 1 must discuss several crit- 
ical issues that will be pivotal in tilting 
the balance either in favor of alternative 
assessment or against it. Before address- 
ing these issues, my position concerning 
alternative assessment should be made 
clear. 

I believe that alternative assessment 
holds great promise. It has the potential 
to enrich and expand the very nature of 
the information that assessments provide. 
It should be the backbone of assessment 
procedures within individual classrooms. 
Because educators are unlikely to ignore 
the content of high-stakes tests, the pres- 
ence of more worthy and relevant assess- 
ment tasks on such tests should spur edu- 
cators to develop more appropriate in- 
structional emphases. Indeed, education's 
ultimate goals should be directly repre- 
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survive, its pro- 
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scntcd in the complex performances se- 
lected as the alternative assessment tasks. 
These tasks should provide direct meas- 
urement of real performance on impor- 
tant tasks, Whenever it is feasible to use 
valid, representative, direct assessment 
tasks, they are preferable to indirect 
measurement. But the high potential of 
alternative assessment can be realized 
only to the extent that the following doz- 
en issues ore successfully addressed. 



CRITICAL ISSUES FACING 
ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT 

Each of the following 12 issues repre- 
sents a challenge that alternative assess- 
ment must meet if it is to reach its full 
potential. 

1, Conceptual clarity. As yet. there 
is too littl- ~oherence to the concepts and 
language being used in both written and 
oral discourse about alternative assess- 
ment, performance assessment, authen- 
tic assessment, direct assessment, prac- 
tical testing. . . . Need I continue the 
list? Those who write about these types 
of assessments have not carefully nailed 
down their definitional edges or delineat- 
ed clearly what belongs to a particular la- 
bel and what does not. 11 Consequent- 
ly, it becomes nearly impossible to syn- 
thesize or summarize what has been said 
without risking distortion and oversim- 
plification. 

Of course, the simplistic imposition of 
common terminology may not by itself 
lead to greater conceptual clarity about 



what I have chosen to call alternative as- 
sessment. But the classic caution that 
advancement of a field is often tied to 
its possession of a univocal language 
(in which each concept is invariably de- 
scribed by the same term, and each term 
refers to only one concept) should not 
be lost on those hoping to advance the 
cause of alternative assessment. Until this 
occurs, the entire movement risks be- 
coming trapped in the thickets of tangled 
terminology and conceptual clutter typi- 
cal of fields that are content to ignore 
the coherence of their concepts and lan- 
guage. Those who recall how interest in 
the "discovery" method of teaching surged 
through the schools in the 1960s will 
remember how quickly it slowed to a 
trickle in the 1970s when it became clear 
that one researcher s "guided discovery" 
method was identical to the "expository" 
method of another, while closely resem- 
bling the "independent discovery" meth- 
od of a third, and so on. This promising 
field of inquiry was soon submerged in 
semantic swamps that no one bothered to 
drain. 

If alternative assessment is to survive 
the decade and develop into a potent force 
for educational improvement, then its 
proponents must take time out from ad- 
vocating its use in order to clarify its con- 
cepts and terminology. Alternative as- 
sessment cannot continue to be. as one 
friendly critic put it. a movement whose 
only definition is that "it is everything that 
a multiple-choice test is not." 12 

2. Mechanisms for self-criticism. No 
reform movement should be without skep- 
tics among its supporters. Yet such inter- 
nal self-criticism is rather scarce among 
proponents of alternative assessment, lead- 
ing some thoughtful commentators to ex- 
press concern about the one-sided nature 
of the current discourse on the topic. For 
example, Richard Nicoll worries about 
the prevailing attitude that little is wrong 
with alternative assessment. He cautions 
that "new assessment techniques must be 
able to stand up to the same level of criti- 
cism given to traditional tests because at 
some point the honeymoon with perform- 
ance assessment will end," 13 

Unfortunately, the future of alternative 
assessment could be threatened by its 
very popularity. The more broadly accept- 
ed it becomes, the less frequently it will 
be challenged, and the more likely it will 
be that anyone who questions or criticizes 



this movement will be dismissed as a 
cranky curmudgeon - if not an outright 
obstructionist standing athwart the path 
of progress. If voices of caution are 
drowned out by the clamor form 
adoption of methods of alternative assess- 
ment, advocates of those method*could 
easily forget that self-criticism is the only 
road to continuing improvement of any 
movement and, indeed, is essential if that 
movement is to make a lasting contribu- 
tion. It is but a short step from such for- 
getfidness to the point where a movement 
gains unthinking disciples who hold its 
tenets as articles of faith, while its lead- 
ers champion it with more religious fer- 
vor than analytical thought. 

Fortunately, some of alternative as- 
sessment's most articulate advocates have 
recognized this problem and urged us to 
take steps to prevent it from undermin- 
ing this movement. 

If the current interest in alternatives 
to standardized testing is to be anything 
but this decade's flurry, we have to be 
as tough-minded in designing new op- 
tions as we are in critiquing available 
testing. Unless we analyze the work- 
ings of these alternatives and design 
them carefully, we may end up with 
a different, but perhaps no less blunt, 
set of assessment instruments, . . .As 
with any form of assessment, the fa- 
miliar, difficult, and nasty issues of ef- 
ficiency, equity, and evidence persist. 
Whereas there is considerable criticism 
of the approaches taken by standardized 
tests, as yet we have no such critical 
.tradition for new modes of assessment. 
And we cannot be without one. 14 

Until a mechanism or forum for such 
self-criticism has been established, alter- 
native assessment cannot become a via- 
ble and enduring force for educational 
improvement. 

3. Support from well-informed ed- 
ucators. If the alternative assessment 
movement is to succeed, it must have the 
support and involvement of a large and 
well-informed cadre of professional edu- 
cators. The very nature of these assess- 
ment alternatives (and one of their major 
strengths) is their close connection with 
instruction. Thus the classroom teacher 
is the gatekeeper of effective alternative 
assessments Indeed, it would be hard to 
imagine a successful large-scale perform- 
ance assessment taking place without the 
cooperation of teachers. Of course, high* 
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stakes, multiple-choice tests also depend 
on teacher professionalism and coopera- 
tion; teaching to the test or other reac- 
tions to high-stakes pressure can serious- 
ly damage such assessment efforts. But 
with alternative assessment, lack of com- 
petent and fully committed involvement 
would simply kill the endeavor outright. 
Why? Because to be feasible, large-scale 
alternative assessment requires that teach- 
ers help administer and score the assess- 
ments, processes that are much more time* 
consuming and costly than for tradition- 
al tests. Furthermore, optimal alternative 
assessments should be developed at least 
partly by the teachers from whose cur- 
ricula the instructional targets are drawn . 

Of course, alternative assessment's 
heavy dependence on teachers would re- 
quire that they be accorded the full trust 
and confidence of those who use the as- 
sessment data for decisions that transcend 
the classroom. However, this trust and 
confidence depends on two potentially 
independent aspects of teacher behavior. 
The first is how fairly teachers play the 
assessment game. In other words, will 
they consciously or unconsciously bias the 
outcomes by coaching students too well 
on upcoming tests? The extent of one's 
confidence that teachers are not skewing 
the results may be inversely correlated 
with the assessment's consequences (i.e., 
with how high the stakes are). 

The second consideration is the teach- 
ers' competence to perform quality as- 
sessment. To a much greater degree than 
in traditional assessment* the quality of 
alternative assessments will be directly 
affected by how well teachers are pre- 
pared in the relevant assessment skills. 
And here there is real cause for concern, 
if Richard Stiggins is accurate in report- 
ing that teachers and other educational 
practitioners are seriously lacking in "as- 
sessment literacy" (largely because teach- 
er training programs are flawed). 

Good alternative assessment obvious- 
ly requires a set of assessment compe- 
tencies different from those needed in tra- 
ditional multiple-choice testing. But dif- 
ferent from does not mean less than, As- 
sessment literacy, albeit with a slight- 
ly different emphasis, is essential for al- 
ternative assessment - a fact apparently 
lost on some who naively promote such 
approaches under the misconception that 
they do not require teachers to know very 
much about assessment. Scoring rubrics 



and criteria for performance measures 
will prove as challenging for most teach- 
ers as have grade-equivalent scores. It is 
hardly progress if we switch from mis- 
using standardized tests to misusing port- 
folios. Staff development programs to 
guarantee "literacy" in relevant areas of 
assessment will be essential underpin- 
nings to any successful alternative assess- 
ment program. 

4. Technical quality and truthfulness. 
Most thoughtful commentators agree that, 
"if we want to pursue these new modes 
of assessment, we cannot do so on the 
mere conviction that they are better. We 
cannot use the notion of developmental 
accomplishments or holistic scores to ex- 
cuse us from developing rigorous stan- 
dards and thoughtful rules of evidence 
that will offer candid pictures of what stu- 
dents are learning. H| * 

But there is little agreement about just 
what those standards and rules of evi- 
dence should be and, more specifically, 
about what technical specifications and 
criteria should be used to judge the qual- 
ity of the assessments. Are concepts such 
as reliability and validity as central to 
performance assessments as they are to 
more traditional tests? Or will this move- 
ment require "the redesign or the inven- 
tion of [a new| educational psychomctrics 
capable of answering the much-changed 
questions of educational achievement*?" 
There are nearly as many different an- 
swers to these questions as there are 
educational assessment specialists who 
have addressed them. Some would es- 
chew traditional concepts of reliability 
and validity in judging the quality of the 
assessment, 11 some would redefine or re- 
place prior psychometric standards with 
other forms or replace common concep- 
tions of validity and reliability with al- 
ternative touchstones of acceptability, 19 
and some argue that alternative assess- 
ment will not be useful if its measures 
are not held to the same high technical 
standards demanded of existing paper- 
and-pencil assessments," 

The issue is far from simple. Thorny 
technical questions abound. What cri- 
teria should be used to judge the assess- 
ments?" Does an assessment portray ac- 
curately all the students abilities that 
are relevant to the assessment task? Can 
one generalize satisfactorily from specif- 
ic performance assessment tasks to the 
broader domain of achievement needs? 



When students show that they can com- 
plete a specific hands-on science project, 
does that demonstrate that they can "do" 
science, do science projects of that type, 
or do only that particular science project? 
Is performance task-dependent or gener- 
alizable from task to task? If task-depend- 
ent, how many tasks must students per- 
form before one can generalize? 22 How 
can assessment bias that has plagued tra- 
ditional tests be kept from operating in 
alternative assessments that allow more 
subjectivity? What evidence of validity 
will be required - or possible - if high- 
stakes performance assessments meet with 
legal challenges from those who perform 
poorly on such measures? What degree 
of interrater reliability should be required 
of scorers and judges of student port- 
folios? Or is that even a relevant ques- 
tion? And these questions only scratch the 
surface. 

The crux of the matter is whether or 
not the alternative assessment movement 
will be able to show that its assessments 
accurately reflect a student's true ability 
in significant areas of behavior that are 
relevant to adult life. Whether called re- 
liability , validity, or even 'isomorphism" 
(the degree to which the information pro- 
duced by the measure bears a one-to-one 
correspondence to reality), some evi- 
dence that the technical quality of the as- 
sessment is good enough to yield a truth- 
ful picture of student abilities is essen- 
tial. To succeed, alternative assessment 
must show that its tasks and measures are 
authentic (not merely authentic-looking) 
assessment. Otherwise, the promise it 
holds for improving teaching and learn- 
ing will go unfulfilled. 

5. Standardization of assessment judg- 
ments. Some proponents of alternative 
assessment are excited by its potential 
to allow flexible, diverse assessment 
that is tailored to the individual student. 
Dennie Wolf and her colleagues have ar- 
gued persuasively that scoring rubrics for 
performance assessments, portfolios, and 
exhibitions often assume erroneously that 
all students progress from novice to ex- 
pert along the same unidimensional Kale. 
They predict that, "as we move to differ- 
ent modes of assessment, the contest be- 
tween idealized, universal descriptions of 
progress and differentiated but potentially 
divisive rubrics will be fierce."" They 
make a convincing case that insistence on 
uniform standards would make a tnock- 
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cry of the important and time-honored 
role that educators' clinical judgments and 
diversity of opinion have played. 

Yet others are quick to note that in- 
sisting on such diversity, however ideal, 
could easily undermine the alternative as- 
sessment movement by rendering its re- 
sults too variable to support the compar- 
isons that governing boards, legislators, 
and the public are demanding. It would 
be rather optimistic, if not naive, to as- 
sume that the clamor for accountabili- 
ty would be stilled simply by informing 
school patrons and key decision makers 
that alternative assessment is not intend- 
ed to support such comparisons. How to 
standardize criteria and performance lev- 
els sufficiently to support necessary com- 
parisons without causing them to lose the 
power and richness of assessment tailored 
to the student's needs and achievements 
remains a daunting issue. 

Oene Maeroff has addressed this issue 
in his excellent analysis of the alternative 
assessment effort in Rhode Island. 

Furthermore, there must be stan- 
dardization of some sort, as Rhode Is- 
land hopes to achieve. Otherwise, there 
is no way to put the findings of an as- 
sessment in context. Even in Kentucky, 
which by 1995 is to have the first state- 
wide assessment system that is com- 
pletely based on performance, there 
is anguish over how to meet the state 
board's mandate that there be a way 
of comparing Kentucky students with 
those in other states. . . . And the work 
doesn't stop with declaring, for exam- 
ple, that students will submit portfolios. 
What should be in the portfolios? What 
should students be asking about the 
contents of their portfolios? How can 
some element of standardization be lent 
to the process so that one student's port- 
folio may be compared with another's? 
Putting less emphasis on comparisons 
is fine, but at some point a child and 
his parents have a right to know wheth- 
er the child's progress is reasonable for 
his or her age and experience. 24 

Resolving how much standardization to 
introduce in alternative assessments is a 
key issue for the future of this movement 
- especially so if alternative assessments 
are to be used to support high-stakes de- 
cisions. 

6. Ability to asses* complex thinking 
skills. One of the key reasons for promot- 
ing alternative assessment is the claim 



that it can measure complex, higher- 
order abilities that are difficult, if not 
impossible, to assess with traditional 
measures. 29 Although there are exam- 
ples of well-developed multiple-choice 
tests - such as the Metropolitan Achieve- 
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ment Test, Sixth Edition - that do as- 
sess higher-order thinking skills, even sup- 
porters of such tests are unlikely to ar- 
gue that measuring higher-order skills 
is a particular strength of this type of 
assessment. Yet this capability is widely 
thought to be the signature of alternative 
assessment, and analyses of research data 
and surveys of professional educators' 
opinions concerning the relative utility of 
direct assessment versus objective tests 
seem to bear this out. 2 * 

But do alternative modes of assessment 
necessarily require the use of more com- 
plex cognitive processes by students? Can 
we be assured that we are measuring rea- 
soning ability, problem-solving skills, or 
other higher-order skills just because we 
use some form of performance assess- 
ment? Obviously not, if one recognizes 
that students can memorize the formulas 
for calculus derivatives or the steps in ge- 
ometry proofs without understanding the 
underlying concepts, As Robed Linn and 
his colleagues remind us. The construc- 
tion of an open-ended proof of a theorem 
in geometry can be a cognitively com- 
plex task or simply the display of a mem- 
orized sequence of responses to a partic- 
ular problem, depending on the novelty 
of the task and the prior experience of the 



learner."" 

If alternative assessment is to develop 
its full potential for measuring higher- 
order skills, great care must be taken to 
select and present assessment tasks in 
ways that require students to use - and 
to show - complex thinking skills in 
their responses. Proponents of alternative 
assessment cannot assume that students 
are using such skills just because they are 
performing a hands-on task. 

7. Acceptability to stakeholders. The 
earlier discussion of "standardization of 
assessment judgments* hinted at the crit- 
ical issue of the extent to which this move- 
ment proves acceptable to education's key 
stakeholders - legislators, school boards, 
parents, teachers, students, and associa- 
tions of professional educators, to name 
only a few. In attempting to persuade 
stakeholders of the importance and use- 
fulness of alternative assessment, edu- 
cators are in a position not unlike that 
described fay football coach Knute Rockne 
with regard to a passing attack: "There 
are three things that can happen when you 
throw a forward pass, and two of them 
are bad." Similarly, efforts to persuade 
education's stakeholders of the usefulness 
of alternative assessment can be met by 
any of three reactions: 1) the public sup- 
ports the implementation of alternative 
assessment programs that subsequently 
succeed, 2) the public supports the im- 
plementation of alternative assessment 
programs that subsequently fail, or 3) the 
public rejects alternative assessment at 
the outset. If stakeholders support an al- 
ternative assessment effort and if their 
judgment is vindicated by the success of 
that effort, then there is really no issue. 
But the other two possibilities are more 
troublesome. 

Outright public rejection of nontradi- 
tlonal forms of student assessment is like- 
ly whenever accountability-oriented stake- 
holders perceive that these forms will 
not provide them with readily manage- 
able information. With a little orienta- 
tion, most boards of education can inter- 
pret test scores intelligently, whereas 
they will probably find it quite difficult 
to deal with summaries of student per- 
formance that are derived from portfolios 
or anecdotal records. Useful as many of 
these methods are for describing student 
performance in meaningful ways to teach- 
ers and perhaps to parents, most of these 
assessment methods are more difficult 
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to summarize for large numben of in- 
dividuals. Thus it is difficult to use them 
to report learning outcomes for entire 
classes, school districts, or state systems 
- precisely the levels at which educa- 
tional administrators, policy makers, leg- 
islators, and the public at large feel the 
greatest need for information. Public 
demand for evidence that teachers and 
schools are effectively educating stu- 
dents is increasing, and test scores are 
the kind of evidence the public typically 
finds most credible. Unless the public 
ceases to demand such assessment-driven 
accountability, proponents of alternative 
assessment must grapple with this sim- 
plistic view of education reform and find 
ways to convince stakeholders that alter- 
native assessment can play a pivotal role 
in improving teaching and learning that 
far transcends its inability to generate 
simple snapshot data for decision mak- 
ers" 

However, the most damaging possibil- 
ity for alternative assessment would be 
if its supporters convince education's 
stakeholders of its high potential for ed- 
ucational improvement - and then it fiz- 
zles and flops. Countless earlier educa- 
tional innovations have entered the scene 
with a huge splash, only to disappear in 
relatively short order without leaving an 
observable ripple. And here the most ar- 
dent advocates of alternative assessment 
may inadvertently undermine the move- 
ment. There is the danger that, in their 
enthusiasm, supporters of alternative as- 
sessment will raise stakeholders* expec- 
tations to unrealistic levels, thus lead- 
ing to disappointment and ultimately the 
withdrawal of support. There is little that 
breeds skepticism and abandonment of 
causes faster than overpromising and then 
failing to deliver - however worthy the 
cause. 

A key to the future of alternative as- 
sessment is the ability of its advocates to 
guide it along the narrow path that winds 
between the swamps of underselling and 
the pitfalls of overpromising. It will take 
patience to persist on that middle path- 
way when the public, policy makers, and 
many educators are clamoring for imme- 
diate solutions to critical problems in our 
schools. Some leading proponents of al- 
ternative assessment have suggested pri- 
vately that it will be a decade before 
these forms of assessment are sufficient- 
ly developed and tested to allow wide- 



spread dependence on them to support 
educational decisions. Given the recent 
trends in the mandating of performance 
assessment by maay legislative bodies and 
funding agencies, alternative assessment 
is unlikely to have the luxury of a dec- 
ade in which to mature before being 
judged on its ability to solve some of 
education's thorniest problems, which 
themselves have had decades to develop, 
sometimes to gargantuan proportions. 

Blaming state legislators or funding 
agency officials for being too hasty miss- 
es the point, for they have simply be- 
lieved what they have been told by the 
most fervent architects of alternative 
assessment. What is now critical is that 
thoughtful proponents of nontraditional 
assessment help education's stakeholders 
to see Its potential, while adjusting and 
refining their expectations to align them 
with what is appropriate for a promising 
but still-young movement. It may be too 
late in Kentucky, where the legislature 
has mandated a statewide assessment sys- 
tem based completely on performance as- 
sessment by 1993. (It can only be hoped 
that this fledgling effort proves to be 
precocious and meets with at least mod- 
est success; if not, the entire alterna- 
tive assessment movement may be seri- 
ously damaged by a high-profile failure.) 
Whenever possible, however, both prom- 
ises to and expectations of stakeholders 
should be tempered to allow time to de- 
velop, pilot, and modify nontraditional 
forms of assessment before launching this 
movement as the flagship of education 
reform. Even then, as Cizek reminds 
us, it would seem wise to remember that 
"performance assessment does have po- 
tential to make a positive contribution to 
reform efforts by providing unique infor- 
mation about student ability . . . (but) it 
should not be promoted . . .uth* cure 
for what ails us." 19 

8. Appropriateness for high-stakes 
assessment. It is too early to be certain 
about the appropriateness of alternative 
assessment in high-stakes environments, 
but it is not too early to recognize this 
issue as pivotal. To begin with, much of 
the argument for alternative assessment 
has focused on the susceptibility of tradi- 
tional tests to the pressure and resulting 
corruption caused by basing high-stakes 
decisions on test results. Little will be 
gained if similar pressure is switched 
from multiple-choice tests to perform- 



ance assessments and "teaching to the 
test" is simply replaced by "teaching to 
the assessment." Memorizing geometry 
proofs likely to appear on a performance 
assessment is not the only instance in 
which practice on specific tasks leads to 
apparent proficiency but fails to gener- 
alize to other, similar tasks. 30 Although 
alternative assessment measures should, 
by their very nature, be less easily cor- 
rupted than objective tests, their credi- 
bility in high-stakes settings will remain 
a matter of speculation until considera- 
bly more evidence on this topic is avail- 
able. 

In the meantime, there are three un- 
knowns about alternative assessments that 
raise questions about their usefulness in 
high-stakes settings. First, does alterna- 
tive assessment provide sufficient stan- 
dardization to defend high-stakas deci- 
sions based on such measures? Second, 
will ethnic minorities score better on al- 
ternative assessments than on traditional 
measures - or more poorly, as now ap- 
pears quite possible? 11 Third, will the in- 
evitable legal challenges aimed at high- 
stakes decisions based on alternative as- 
sessments be more difficult to defend be- 
cause the validity of such measures may 
be less apparent to psychometricians and 
thus less convincing to the courts? Until 
questions such as these are answered, it 
is unclear whether or not alternative as- 
sessments can serve the needs of assess- 
ment well in high-stakes settings. 

John 0*Neil summarizes the views of 
several commentators who caution that 
it would be wise to develop more ex- 
pertise with alternative assessment meth- 
ods before plunging ahead in situations 
in which the consequences ait high. 32 In 
the interim, it would seem prudent to 
develop and test alternative assessment 
approaches in low-stakes settings where 
they can serve needs for better classroom 
assessment. More must be learned about 
how to select worthy and representative 
tasks, how to set criterion levels and 
standardize scoring enough (but not too 
much), how the assessment results can 
be used in improving instruction and 
stimulating reform, how to provide pro- 
fessional development to enable edu- 
cators to use nontraditional assessment 
effectively, and how to obtain and main- 
tain stakeholders* permission for the use 
of alternative assessments. With that foun- 
dation, the effort to consider the use of 
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alternative assessments in high-sttkes set- 
tings would seem mote likely to succeed. 

9. Feasibility. One of the most fre- 
quently debated issues is whether or not 
alternative assessment is feasible for 
large-scale efforts to assess student per- 
formance. No one, whether proponent or 
opponent of nontraditional assessment, 
claims that alternative assessments are as 
inexpensive, efficient, or quick as ma- 
chine scoring of multiple-choice answer 
sheets. Obviously, scoring students 9 con- 
structed responses to performance assess- 
ment tasks (e.g., writing samples or art 
portfolios) would be enormously expen- 
sive. The labor intensity of scoring and 
the need to observe performance over ex- 
tended periods are primarily responsible 
for the high costs of performance assess- 
ments reported by some assessment spe- 
cialists, Lorrie Shepard, for example, 
has reported that the recent fourth-grade 
math performance assessment conducted 
by the National Assessment of Education- 
al Progress cost approximately $150 per 
pupil tested . George Madaus has report- 
ed estimates that using performance as- 
sessment in most subjects in American 
schools would cost between $2.5 and $3 
trillion annually. And Desmond Nuttall 
has printed out that, despite several ad- 
vantages of the broad use of performance 
assessment in England, its financial and 
personnel costs are so immense as to 
threaten its continuation." 

Of course, cost should not be the only 
criterion, as supporters of alternative as- 
sessment ire quick to point cut. The more 
important criterion should be the costs 
versus the benefits. Does alternative as- 
sessment produce sufficiently greater 
benefits to justify its Increased costs? Are 
there benefits that are so intertwined with 
teaching and learning that it is naive to 
think they can be separated out by tradi- 
tional cost-benefit analyses? No defini- 
tive answers can be given to such ques- 
tions until considerably mow research has 
addressed these issues. In the meantime, 
it seems reasonable to suggest that no as- 
sessment method will ever be rated highly 
on its ratio of benefits to costs if it is 
unaffofdaMc in the first place. (See James 
Popham's article* Xiieumvceting the High 
Coats of Authentic Assessment,* p*ge 470, 
this Kappa*.) 

Numerous suggestions have been of- 
fered to make alternative assessment more 
feasible beyond the individual classroom. 



Perhaps the most common is the use of 
sampling, where both the students and the 
items (tasks) to be assessed are selected 
by precise scientific methods. The result 
might be a system in which only a limit- 
ed number of schools in a district or state 
would be sampled, only a small propor- 
tion of the students within them would 
be selected, and each student in the cho- 
sen sample would receive only a sample 
of the assessment tasks. Obviously, such 
a system would be far less cosdy to oper- 
ate and, therefore, much more feasible. 
By administering exemplary assessment 
measures in key subjects to selected sam- 
ples of students, workable and useful as- 
sessment systems could emerge. 

For this strategy to succeed, however, 
school boards and legislatures would need 
to be convinced that they ought to test 
leu and be satisfied with very different 
kinds of reports on student performance 
- reports based on much more in-depth 
assessment of the performance of far 
fewer students, possibly at far fewer 
grade levels. If die data were used for 
high-stakes decisions, educators would 
probably need to be convinced that such 
decisions could be justified on the basis 
of such low-proportion" sampling of 
students and assessment tasks. Such as- 
surance could be given only if 1) a rich 
and defensible array of learner outcomes 
were reflected in the universe from winch 
the assessment tasks were sampled, 2) the 
sample of students were selected so as to 
be truly representative, and 3) the assess- 
ment of each student accurately reflected 
the student's true ability in the task pre- 
sented. Whether or not these three condi- 
tions can be met within the available re- 
sources of states and school districts is 
still an unresolved issue. Only time and 
experience will tell whether or not such 
a sampling approach will make alterna- 
tive assessment affordable beyond the 
classroom and, if so, whether such a sam- 
pling approach is acceptable to educators 
and key education policy makers. 

10. Continuity aid fafegratioa across 
educational systems. If it is doubtful 
whether a single assessment can - or 
should - be used to satisfy both instruc- 
tional and accountability purposes, then 
why not use two separate assessments? 
Andiftraditkmaltesacanmmeff 
ly and inexpensively collect assessment 
data from large groups of students, then 
why not use them in appraising and re- 



porting on student performance at nation- 
al, state, district, and possibly school lev- 
els? Similarly, if alternative assessment 
is linked closely to teaching and learn- 
ing and is more feasible when closely 
integrated with the classroom curricu- 
lum, then why not use such assessment 
methods within the classroom? Why not 
use two "parallel" systems rather than 
force either to be used in an environment 
to which it is not suited? Such questions 
have led some schools and districts to 
propose a two-layer assessment system, 
in which the first layer consists of per- 
formance assessment used to enrich class- 
room assessment and the second depends 
on standardized, multiple-choice tests 
used to assess the performance level of 
larger groups of students for reporting 
average achievement levels for the state, 
the district, and the school. 

Although such an approach may appear 
to some to be a case of having one's as- 
sessment cake and eating it too, it poses 
some difficulty. Such a bifurcated sys- 
tem would make classroom (and possibly 
school) assessment dependent on inten- 
sive sampling of performance assessment 
and district- or state-level assessment 
dependent on standardized testing pro- 
grams. This would not only create a dual- 
istic view of student attainment, but 
would also effectively preclude teachers 
from having much influence on the high- 
stakes assessments (beyond their often to- 
ken involvement as "teacher representa- 
tive" on the district or state assessment 
committee). Data from standardized tests 
would continue to be irrelevant to most 
classroom decisions, and the potential 
richness of data from alternative assess- 
ments would not extend beyond the lo- 
cal level to enhance the information avail- 
able to those who make high-stakes de- 
cisions. The result would be a curious 
discontinuity between "local assessment" 
information and assessment information 
for larger units. In some ways this would 
formalize the present situation, in which 
classroom teachers use their own meth- 
ods of assessing student learning (most 
often some type of performance testing), 
while high-stakes decisions are based on 
multiple-choice tests. Not many com- 
mentators argue that this disjointed ap- 
proach to educational assessment is op- 
timal. 

So, despite the problems posed by the 
use of matrix sampling and other chal- 
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lenges discussed earlier* it would seem 
that the alternative assessment movement 
must develop or refine strategies that will 
link assessment for accountability more 
effectively to assessment for individual 
student diagnosis and prescription. 

11. Use of technology. The role that 
technology will play in alternative assess- 
ment is still largely unresolved. Although 
only technology enthusiasts are sanguine 
about technology's ability to resolve com- 
plex educational problems single-hand- 
edly, it would seem that better use of 
technology should be particularly help- 
ful in solving some of the major chal- 
lenges to alternative assessment discussed 
above. For example, the use of computers 
would seem an obvious way to simplify 
now labor-intensive techniques and make 
them feasible. Midian Kurland's "Text 
Browser" is a promising effort to use a 
network system to support highly indi- 
vidualized instruction and assessment, in- 
cluding portfolio management and scor- 
ing. 34 Computerized adaptive testing is 
viewed by some as so advantageous that 
such tests will eclipse most paper-and- 
pencil tests within this decade. 31 And 
videotapes and audiotapes, already the 
core of some alternative assessment ef- 
forts, will doubtless become more use- 
ful as those technologies advance. 

One caution must be added, however. 
Advances in technology will not automat- 
ically be used to improve alternative as- 
sessment. In commenting on the impact 
of computer technology on large-scale as- 
sessment programs, Walter Haney and 
George Madaus note that "the major im- 
pact of computer technology on testing 
has been in the creation of more efficient 
multiple-choice tests rather than in the ex- 
ploitation of computer technology to cre- 
ate real alternatives to standardized mul- 
tiple-choice tests.* 36 How to harness tech- 
nology to make alternative assessment less 
labor Intensive is an important issue that 
will directly affect the future of alterna- 
tive assessment. 

12. Avoidance of monopolies. There 
is little sense in "reinventing the wheel" 
by having every school attempt to de- 
velop all of its own performance assess- 
ment tools. As far back as I97S the U.S. 
Office of Education had funded assess- 
ment and evaluation specialists in estab- 
lishing a national clearinghouse for ap- 
plied performance measures." As has 
been the fate of so many government- 



funded programs, the funding for this one 
was terminated just as use of the clearing- 
house was expanding, but this excursion 
into cataloging and exchanging fugitive 
performance measures was nonetheless 
a valuable resource for schools and oth- 
er agencies that wished to use perform- 
ance tests but lacked the time or exper- 
tise to develop their own. In view of to- 
day's greater interest in such measures, 
resurrecting this approach could provide 
an even more important service. 

There is also wisdom in drawing on ex- 
isting expertise to develop high-quality 
performance assessments, such as some 
already produced by such testing firms 
as the Educational Testing Service, Amer- 
ican College Testing, and the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation (e.g. , the battery of per- 
formance assessments contained in the 
College Outcome Measures Project). But 
there is also an element of risk if large 
testing companies are allowed to become 
the primary source of instruments for al- 
ternative assessment. Sole dependence on 
measures developed in isolation from lo- 
cal curricula would clearly undermine 
one of alternative assessment's greatest 
strengths: the integration of instruction 
and assessment. 

While testing companies can and should 
provide well-developed, "common-de- 
nominator* performance assessments that 
would serve some assessment needs in 
the school, thoughtful and energetic ef- 
forts will be needed to develop locally 
relevant assessment alternatives as the 
core of any alternative assessment effort. 
Failure to do so would extend the testing 
companies* current monopoly on stan- 
dardized multiple-choice tests to stan- 
dardized alternative assessments. Much 
thought is needed about how to capital- 
ize on the considerable assessment exper- 
tise of existing testing corporations (and 
of experts In state agencies, universities, 
and the like) without abandoning to them 
all responsibility for developing local as- 
sessment measures. 



UNTIL THE ISSUES ARC RESOLVED 

The dozen Issues discussed above may 
no 4 ^ fleet all of the conceptual, tech- 
nics, practical, or political challenges 
that the alternative assessment movement 
must confront as it progresses. Indeed, 
Wolf and her colleagues have acknowl- 
edged these challenges to be numerous 
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and sobering - even as they underscore 
the urgency of attempting to meet them. 
However, the issues I have raised should 
be sufficient to show that there is much 
work ahead. I hope that assessment spe- 
cialists and other educators will focus 
on these and other emerging issues so that 
the full potential of alternative assessment 
can be determined and, eventually, real- 
ized. Until then, the extent to which al- 
ternative assessment can bring improve- 
ment to American education on a broad 
scale will be unknown, and the claims of 
those who advocate and those who op- 
pose this movement will reflect as much 
faith as science. 

In the meantime, what stance should ed- 
ucators take? In my view, schools should 
be quick to capitalize on alternative as- 
sessment, whenever appropriate, for it 
seems clear that it offers much at the lo- 
cal level. District, state, and national as- 
sessment efforts should follow the lead 
of the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress in using performance as- 
sessment tasks whenever feasible, espe- 
cially in low-stakes settings that are more 
accommodating of experimentation. Edu- 
cators should help to shape the future 
direction of alternative assessment by 
gaining experience with it and by con- 
tinuing only those practices that work 
well. When alternative assessment proves 
to be unhelpful, pressure to use it should 
be ignored. Finally, educators should be 
as slow to accept claims that alternative 
assessment is the panacea for all of edu- 
cation's ills as they are to believe critics 
who portray the pimples of alternative as- 
sessment as terminal acne. 

Such an open-minded, ncuirul stance 
will not be easy to adopt, especially in 
a field in which decisions about new ap- 
proaches are more likely to be based on 
the passion and persuasive abilities of 
supporters or critics than on any solid 
empirical foundation. But a careful anal- 
ysis of the potential of alternative assess- 
ment will require attention to the ques- 
tions raised above and perhaps to others 
yet unidentified. Unless these issues are 
thoughtfully addressed and resolved, to- 
day's interest and confidence in alterna- 
tive assessment may well ebb. like many 
other assessment trends that have reced- 
ed, leaving behind little lasting impact. 
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Teaching and Learning 



New goals for student learning by themselves are not enough. Helping students meet challenging stand- 
ards requires new ways of teaching — teaching, learning, and schooling must be reinvented. 

Goals 2000 plans can help to foster and support activities and programs that help to reinvent teaching and 
learning. 

The schools can't do the whole task alone: states and districts must support them in their endeavors and 
parents, educators, students, business, labor, and the community need to be active partners in the reform 
efforts. 



Americans overwhelmingly support the no- 
tion of setting higher standards and goals for 
schools, including higher standards for every 
student, especially those students at risk of educa- 
tional failure. States may want to use voluntary na- 
tional standards as benchmarks or guideposts as 
they develop their own high standards for what stu- 
dents should know and be able to do. They will be 
most likely to improve teaching and learning if they 
align curriculum, instruction, professional develop- 
ment, student assessment, and other elements of 
schooling with these standards. 

It is not possible to do all this piecemeal; systemic re- 
form is required to align the necessary elements with 
new standards. Effective systemic reform has the fol- 
lowing elements: 

• Establishment of high standards to challenge all 
students; 

• Alignment of the key elements of the educa- 
tional system with those standards; and 

• Provision of sufficient flexibility and authority to 
local jurisdictions to determine and implement 
an educational program that is best for each 
student. 



The standards must be set at high, challenging levels 
for every student, What Americans must know and be 
able to do in the 21st century will differ fundamen- 
tally from what students are being asked to know 
and be able to do in today's schools. Students need 
the basics — and more. They need to be able to use 
basic information to solve new problems: problems 
that we can't imagine today. We need new ways of 
teaching and learning, particularly for students at 
risk of academic failure. 

Under traditional approaches to instruction, stu- 
dents are required to master basic skills such as pho- 
netic decoding and arithmetical operations before 
they are exposed to "higher-order thinking 11 where 
students must interpret, analyze, and evaluate infor- 
mation to solve real problems. As a result, students 
who do not readily master the lower level basic skills 
spend inordinate amounts of time repeating their ef- 
forts and are shortchanged in their exposure to 
more challenging curriculum and in their opportu- 
nity to develop problem-solving skills. Studies con- 
ducted by cognitive scientists have demonstrated 
that learning need not progress in this slow lock- 
step fashion. Research in reading, writing, and 
mathematics clearly shows that children can learn 
more complex skills earlier through work that is 
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more interesting and motivating than through con- 
stant drill on the basics. And students learn the ba- 
sics as they are learning how to use their knowledge 
in meaningful ways. 

What are the new directions in teaching and 
learning? 

"Understanding" is central to the new view of teach- 
ing and learning. The view of the students as mere 
absorbers of knowledge has shifted to one of stu- 
dents as users and constructors of knowledge. This 
view— called the "constructivist approach" — means 
that students must learn to relate concepts, theories, 
explanation, and procedures, and then integrate new 
knowledge with what they already know. To do all 
this, students must do more than just memorize 
facts: they must think about what they are learning, 
incorporate new knowledge with old, and apply 
what they are learning to real-life situations. Learn- 
ing basic skills is important but doesn't automat- 
ically translate into understanding. Students must 
develop skills such as reading comprehension, writ- 
ten composition, scientific experimentation, and 
mathematical reasoning. 

New approaches to learning require new approaches 
to teaching. Teachers need to learn how to imple- 
ment these new concepts to promote student learn- 
ing. Teachers must develop new skills and new 
teaching strategies. Most school districts, however, 
give in-service training a low priority; hence, teach- 
ers do not have the time or the resources they need 
to learn and practice new skills and strategics. Fur- 
ther, the teacher training that is offered too often re- 
inforces old concepts rather than reflecting new 
knowledge. 

In addition to learning new skills and strategics, 
teachers need time to understand the concepts be- 
hind them. Teachers also need feedback on how 
well they are implementing their new skills and 
strategies in their classrooms. Finally, other educa- 
tors, such as principals and administrators, need bet- 
ter professional development. All of them need a 
better understanding of how to dramatically im- 
prove teaching and learning ... in a classroom, in a 
school, across a community, and across a state. 



Why are new directions in teaching and 
learning important in the Goals 2000 plan? 

A basic principle of Goals 2000 is higher expecta- 
tions for every student. High standards and enriched 
course content improve student performance. We 
know that all students can learn more than we now 
ask of them. In too many American schools, few stu- 
dents are given challenging coursework. When we 
expect more of students, they work harder and 
achieve more. Content-rich and challenging instruc- 
tion is essential for all children, at all stages of 
development. 

New goals for student learning and new school cur- 
ricula by themselves, however, are not enough to 
transform teaching and learning. Helping students 
meet challenging standards requires new ways of 
teaching. Educators must change not only their prac- 
tices but also their thinking — their assumptions 
about what it means to know something and their 
ideas about what it means to be an educator. This is 
no small task; in essence, teaching, learning, and 
schooling must be reinvented. 

Goals 2000 plans can help to foster and support ac- 
tivities and programs that help to reinvent teaching 
and learning. Teacher preparation and professional 
development programs need to be overhauled so 
that school personnel will have the tools they need 
to do their jobs. The schools can't do the whole task 
alone: states and districts must support them in their 
endeavors and parents, educators, students, busi- 
ness, labor, anil the community need to be active 
partners in the reform efforts. 

What are some examples of promising 
strategies and programs? 

Professional development for educators is an inte- 
gral component of affecting improved teaching prac- 
tices that better promote learning. As with curricula, 
professional development may take a number of dif- 
ferent forms and still achieve common goals. Some 
examples of successful professional development 
programs and the teaching procedures they promote 
follow. 
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The Teachers Academy for Mathematics and 
Science works with Chicago's elementary schools 
to train all teachers in hands-on problem-solving ap- 
proaches to instruction in mathematics, science, and 
technology. The Academy's comprehensive school 
development process has four parallel strands: 

1. Organizational Development and Technical 
Assistance focuses on how to improve the 
quality of the instructional program through 
team building and decisionmaking about 
standards, curriculum, instructional out- 
comes, and assessment. 

2. Staff Development focuses on the develop- 
ment of content knowledge, pedagogical 
practices, and curriculum planning; it in- 
cludes instruction in classroom coaching, 
modeling, and implementation of new 
practices. 

3. School Community Partnership Develop- 
ment focuses on the encouragement of pa- 
rental involvement in the instructional 
program of the school, as well as a general in- 
crease in the public understanding of science. 

4. Network Development focuses on the needs 
of teachers to keep learning, to interact with 
other teachers, and to identify resources to 
help them enrich the curriculum and expand 
their repertoire of activities. 

The Academy's Resource Center contains a library, 
classrooms, and laboratory work centers. It spon- 
sors conferences, seminars, and other outreach pro- 
grams. It also is the home of a coordinated 
electronic network that allows teachers to communi- 
cate, through E-mail, with other science and mathe- 
matics teachers with similar interests. 

The Academy's staff development program has two 
components: 

1. Teaching Integptitd Math and Science (TIMS) is a 
K-8 curriculum that concentrates on funda- 
mental concepts central to all science. It as- 
sumes that mathematics should be taught in 
a context, such as science, to give it signifi- 
cance and reality. TIMS curriculum concen- 
trates on logical thought processes and 
simple concepts useful in the real world, in 
place of the rapid rote learning common to- 
day in many elementary school curricula. 



2. MatbTools is a K-6 program that concentrates 
on content and methodologies that intro- 
duce students to mathematical concepts, 
principles, and relationships rather than rote 
computational skills. It is intended to help 
teachers increase mathematical instruction 
time; teach mathematics as opposed to addi- 
tion, subtraction, and place value only; intro- 
duce abstract concepts using concrete 
materials; integrate mathematics into the en- 
tire day; and use calculators to teach con- 
cepts and problem solving. 

The Florida Institute for Art Education works 
with school districts to develop an approach to 
teaching called "Discipline-Based Art Education" 
through staff development and curriculum imple- 
mentation. School district teams of principals, class- 
room teachers, art teachers, board members, and 
curriculum consultants attend an intensive Summer 
Staff Development session where they are immersed 
in art. They hear experts in each of the disciplines, 
participate in discussions and workshops, participate 
in demonstration teaching, and examine instruc- 
tional materials. They visit museums and galleries 
and meet artists in their studios to learn about the 
creative process. 

The sessions help educators to look at art in a new 
way — how it relates to learning. The basic concept is 
that systemic instruction based on written, sequen- 
tial curriculum gives students opportunities to de- 
velop skills of critical thinking, problem-solving, 
interpretation, judgement, and a unique perspective 
on history and culture. Discipline-Based Art Educa- 
tion expands on traditional art teaching, which fo- 
cuses primarily on making art, to integrating content 
and theory from four disciplines: 

1. Criticism — analyzing a piece of art; 

2. History — understanding art as a part of 
culture; 

3. Aesthetics — exploring the nature and value of 
art; and 

4. Production — developing skills to express ideas 
and images. 

The focus of the staff development is on thematic 
ideas in art; scanning; an entry level method to the 
four disciplines; extended experiences in descriptive 
writing poetry, drama, and music; and connections 
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to the total curriculum. The Institute provides 
strong follow-up support services through site visits 
to each district by classroom art consultants who ob- 
serve, advise, and act as mentors to teachers. 

The Iowa Chautaqua Program (ICP) is an in-serv- 
ice program for K-12 science teachers that begins 
with a three-week summer institute followed by 
workshops and support throughout the year. Lead 
teachers, recruited from anong the outstanding 
graduates of previous ICP sessions to help with the 
teacher workshops, form a key component of the 
program's success. University of Iowa staff, along 
with scientists from local colleges, universities, and 
industry, also belong to the instructional team. 

The ICP trains teachers to develop and assess new 
instructional materials based on the Science/Tech- 
nology/Society (STS) approach to science teaching. 
Developed by the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the STS approach engages students in identi- 
fying problems with local interest and impact, asks 
them to seek out information that can be applied to 
solve these problems, explores the impact of the 
problems on individual students, and emphasizes ca- 
reer awareness and citizenship roles as students at- 
tempt to resolve the issues they have identified. 

In the summer institute, teachers learn the STS ap- 
proach in four instructional blocks: (1) "Question- 
ing" in which teachers identify a real-world 
problem; (2) "Explaining," in which they generate 
possible solutions; (3) "Analyzing," in which they se- 
lect among the solutions; and (4) "Taking Action/' 
in which they act upon their findings. Teachers then 
develop lesson plans for their classrooms. 

During the following year, the teachers test their les- 
son plans and later develop, present, and assess 
longer STS lesson plans. ICP participants meet to 
share and analyze their experiences with the pilot 
units, to plan assessments of student learning, and 
to plan for even more extensive changes in school 
programs and teaching strategies. Teachers receive 
support through a series of communications with 
central staff, lead teachers, scientists, and fellow par- 
ticipant including a newsletter, special memoranda, 
monthly telephone contacts, and school/classroom 
visits. 



Wherv can I get more information? 

Teachers Academy for Mathematics and Science 
10 West 35th Street 
Chicago, IL 60616 
(312) 808-0100 

Florida Institute for Art Education B-171 A 
Florida State University 
Art Education M.C.H. 123 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306-3014 
(904) 644-5474 

Iowa Chautaqua Program 
Science Education Center 
762 Van Allen Hall 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, IA 52242 
(319)335-0805 

ACCESS ERIC 
1600 Research Boulevard 
Rockville,MD 20850 
(800) LET-ERIC [536-3742] 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 
University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403-5207 
(503) 346-5043 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education 

Main Hall, Room 303 

525 West 120th Street, Box 40 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

New York, NY 10027-9987 

(212)678-3433 

National Diffusion Network (NDN) 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

US Department of Education 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20208-5645 

(202)219-2134 
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Development 



During Ida past 20 years it hai gone by many 
names — inaervice education, naff devslopotent, pro- 
fessional Development, and human rtaource daveiop- 
ment. But whatever it wax called. It loo often wax 
essentially the same thing — educators (usually leach- 
em sitting relatively passively while an "aspen" 
••exposed* 4 them to new ideas or "mined" them in new 
practices. The success of this endeavor was typically 
judged by a "happiness quotient" that measured partici- 
pants ' satisfaction with the experience and their assess- 
ment regsrding its usefulness in their work. 

Fortunately, ail of this is ai long last being swept 
away by irresistible forces that are currently at work m 
education. History teaches us the power of a transform- 
ing idea, an alteration in world view so profound thai 
all that follows is changed forever. Such a paradigm 
shift is now rapidly transforming the discipline of 
"staff development." (I will use this term throughout 
because our professional language has not ye j caught 
up with the paradigm shift thai is described below) 

Three powerful ideas are currently altering the 
shape of this nation's schools and the M siafT develop- 
ment" thai occurs within them. The first is the notion 
of results-driven education which judges success not 
by the courses students take or the grades they receive* 
but by what they actually know and can do as a result 
of their time in school. Results-driven education will 
require that teachers and administrators alter their atti- 
tudes (e.g.. from grades should be based on the bell 
curve to the belief that virtually all students can acquire 
the school's valued outcomes provided they are given 
sufficient time and appropriate instruction) and acquire 
new instructional knowledge and skills. 

Results-driven education for students will require 
results-driven staff development for educators. Staff 
development's success will be judged primarily not by 
how many teachers and administrators participate in 
staff development programs or how they perceive its 
value, but by whether it alters instructional behavior in 
a way thai benefits students. The goal of staff develop- 
ment and other improvement efforts is becoming 
improved performance — improved p e rform ance on 
the pan of students, staff, and the organization. 

The second transforming idea is that of systems 
thinking, which recognizes the complex, interdepen- 
dent interrelationships among the various parts of she 
system. When the pans of a system come together they 
form something that is bigger and more complex than 
those individual parts. "Systems thinkers" are individu- 
als who are able to see how these parts constantly 
influence one another in ways which can support or 
hinder improvement efforts. Because educational lead- 
en typically have not thought systemically. reform has 
been approached in a piecemeal fashion. 
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An important aspect of systems thinking is that 
changes in one part of the system — even relatively 
minor change* — can have significant effects on other 
pans of the system, either positively or negatively. To 
complicate the situation, these effects may not become 
obvious for months or even years, which may lead 
observers to miss the link between the two events. For 
instance, graduation requirements may be increased, 
teachers may be trained in some new process, or deci- 
sion-making decentralized, with little thought given to 
how these changes influence other pads of the system. 
As a result, "improvements- in one area may produce 
unintended consequences in another pan of the system 
(e ;*- increasing graduation requirements in science 
without appropriate changes in assessment, curriculum, 
and instructional methods may increase the dropout 
rate). 

To address this issue. Peter Senge. author of The 
Fifth Discipline, encourages organizational leaders lo 
identify points of high leverage In the system — points 
■net he refers to as "trim tabs." Change introduced into 
these areas can have a positive ripple effect throughout 
the organization (e.g.. a change in assessment strate- 
gies may have a significant effect on currkulum and 
instruction). 

The third powerful idea is constructivism. 
Constructivistt believe that learners build knowledge 
structures rather than merely receive them from teach- 
ers. In this view knowledge is not simply transmitted 
from teacher to student but inssead constitute the 
mind of the learner, from a constructivitt perspective it 
is critical that teachers model appropriate berxivior. 
g uKfc stud ent activities, and provide various teems of 
examples rather than use ccenmon instructional prac- 
tioee mat emphasize telling and directing. 

ConstrucUvisi leaching will be best learned through 
constructs stair development. Rather than receiving 
"knowledge" from "experts" In training sessions. 
tsMtervand admmisossors will collateral with peers, 
researchers, and their own srucenu m make sense of 
the teechaaayieafning process m their own contexts. 
SlafYdevetoprftrntftom^ 

will include activities such as action research, comer- 
saltans with peers about me belitn art assumptions 
that guide their instruct^ and reflect 
journal toepmg— activities which many educators 
may not even view as staff developrnent. 

Resuta-driven education, systems thinking, and 
constructivism are producing profound changes in how 
staff developm j* is conceived and impkmcmed 
Sorrwofthem»timpc*taM^ 

•From individual development to individual devel- 
opment ami orfanimkm development. Too often we 
have expected Ga me t ic changes in schools based sok- 
ly on staff devctopmeo t uwgjams intended to help 
individual lenchers and administrators do their jobs 
more effectively. An important ieseon from the pasi 
few years, however, has been that irnprovemenrs in 
individual performance alone are insufficient lo pro- 
duce the results we desire. 



Il is now clear that success for all students depends 
upon both the learning of individual school employees 
and improvements in the capacity of the organization 
to solve problems and renew itself. While the knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes of individuals must continu- 
ally be addressed, quality improvement expert W. 
Edwards Deming estimates that 85% of the barriers, to 
improvement reside in the organization's structure and 
processes, not in the performance of individuals. For 
instance, asking teachers to hold higher expectations 
for students within • school that tracks students pus 
teachers against the system in which they work. As 
systems thinking his taught us. unless individual learn- 
ing and organizational changes are addressed simulta- 
neously and lupport one another, the gains made in one 
area may he canceled by continuing problems in the 
other 

• From fragmented, piecemeal improvement efforts 
to staff development driven hv a clear, coherent urate- 
ri< plan for the sc hool district, eat * school, and for the 
deportment* that serve schools. Educational capcrta 
such as Seymour Saraaon and Michael Fullan have 
criticized schools for their fragmented approach to 
change. School improvement too often has been based 
on fad rather than a clear, compelling vision of the 
school system's future. This, in turn, has led to one- 
shot staff development workshops with no thought 
given to follow-up nor how this technique fits in with 
those that were taught n previous years. At its worst, 
teachers are asked to implement poorly understood 
innovations with little support and assistance, and 
before they are able to approach mastery, the school 
has moved on to another area. 

An orientation to outcomes and systems thinking 
has led to strategic planning at the district, school, and 
department levels. Clear, compelling mission state- 
ments and measurable objectives expressed in terms of 
student outcomes give guidance 10 the type of staff 
development activities that would best serve district 
and school goals. In turn, district offices such as staff 
development and curriculum see themselves as service 
agencies for schools. This comprehensive approach to 
change makes certain that all aspects of the system 
(e.g., assessment, curriculum, instruction, parent 
involvement) are working in tandem toward a manage- 
able set of outcomes that are valued throughout the 
system. 

• From district-focused to school-focused ap- 
proaches to staff development. While district* ide 
awareness and skill building programs sometimes have 
their place, more attention today is being directed at 
helping schools meet their improvement goals. Schools 
sets their goals both to assist the school system in 
achieving its long-term objectives and to address chal- 
lenges unique to their students' needs. 

School improvement efforts in which the entire 
staff seeks incremental annual improvement related to 
a sei of common objectives (e.g.. helping all students 
become better problem solvers, increasing the number 
of students who participate in a voluntary community 
service program to 1 00%) over a three to five year 
span are viewed as the key to significant reform. As a 
result more learning activities are designed and impie- 
imir i by school faculties, with the district's staff 
ac »c to pp tftt department providing ledankal assistance 
and turKljeniftg as a service ctneer 10 support the work 
of ate schools. 

• From training that one attends away from the job 
01 the primary delivery system far staff deve lo pment to 
multiple forms of sob^embedded learning. Critics have 
long argued that too much of what peaati at staff 
d e velopm en t is "sit and get" in wnkhedicatorsam 
passive recipients of received wisdom. Likewise, a 
great deal of tuff c k v e topm tm could be thought of aa 
M go and get" because "learning" hag typically meant 
leaving the job to attend a workshop or other e v ent 

Whist well-designed training programs followed by 
coaching will continue w be the preferred method for 



the developrnent of certain skills, school employees 
will also learn through such diverse ineamM action 
research, pwticipsiing in study groups or small- group 
problem solving, observing peers, journal writing, and 
through involvement in improvement processes (e.g.. 
part id pattern in curriculum development, school 
improvement planning*. 

- From staff developers who function] primarily as 
trainers to those who provide consultation, planning, 
and facilitation services, as well as training. Staff 
developers are more frequendy called on today to facil- 
itate meetings or to assist various work groups (e.g.. a 
school faculty, the superint e ndent's cabinet, a school 
improvement team) solve problems or develop long- 
range plans. While staff d e v e lop e r s will continue to 
provide training in instructional areas, results-driven 
education and systems thinking have placed teachers, 
administrators, and school employees in new roles 
(e.g.. team leader, strategic planning team member) for 
which training in areas such as conducting effective 
meetings is required for their successful per f or ma n ce . 

• From staff development provided by one or two 
departments to staff development as a critical function 
and ma for responsibility performed by ail administra- 
tors and teacher leaders. Job-embedded staff develop- 
ment means that supenru en d enft. assistant superinten- 
dent?, curriculum supervisors, principals, and teacher 
leaders, among others, must see themselves as teachers 
of adults and view the development of others as one of 
their most important responsibilities. Individuals who 
perform these roles are increasingly being held 
accountable for their p erfo r ma nc e as planners and 
implementers of various forms of staff development. 

As responsibility for staff development has been 
spread throughout the school system, the rote of the 
staff development department hag become even more 
important. Staff development departments art assisting 
teachers and adminisrrators by offering training and 
ongoing support in acquiring the necessary knowledge 
and skills to assume their new responsibilities, by pro- 
viding one-to-one coaching of these individuals in their 
new roles, and by facilitating meetings that arc best led 
by individuals who are outside that particular group, 
among other responsibilities. 

• From teachers as the primary recipients of staff 
development to continuous improvement tm perfor- 
mance for everyone who affects student learning. To 
meet (he educational challenges of the 2 1st Century, 
everyone who affects student learning must continually 
upgrade his or her skills — school board trustees, 
superintendents and other central office administrators, 
principals, teachers, the various categories of support 
staff (e.g.. aides, secretaries, bus driven, custodians), 
and parents and community m e m be rs who serve on 
policy-making boards and planning committees. 

• From staff development as a "friir that cart be 
cut during difficult financial times to staff development 
as an essential and indispensable process without 
which schools cannot hope to prepare young people 
for citizenship and productive employment. Both the 
development of school employees and significant 
changes m the organkMicm in which they work are 
required if schools are to tifroustcly prepare students 
for lite in a world that is becoming increasingly more 
complex. Fortunately, results-driven eriuceiion and sys- 
lecas thinking provide us with die intellectual under- 
standing and die means to create rhe necessary reforms. 

The shifts described above arc significant and pow~ 
erful They are essential to the creation of teaming 
conanoruoea an which everyone ~* stttdentt, teachers, 
principals, and auppon staff ~ arc both learners and 
enKners* jiii en me nungs avecrteeu awn win serve v 
unleash t h e timet pfjirerfal eotuo of tsjcfjeea lot nW tag 
dents, young people who are in dw dairy preaance of 
edens who are eeesionett )y conanjand at tautr own 
litekmg leeai t mg wnhm 
ally renewing t 
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REPORTING ON ISSUhS AND RESEARCH IN EDUCATION POl ICY AND f INANCE 



Teachers' Professional Development and 
Education Reform 



New curriculum frameworks, new standards for 
instruction and assessment, new school-level reform 
approaches— all may hold promise for improving 
education. But these and other reforms pose tough 
challenges to teachers and how they teach. And, 
traditional professional development methods are not 
likely to equip teachers to be active and effective 
participants in today's reform efforts, according to a 
report written for CPRE. 

The conventional model of professional development 
focusses on expanding a teacher's supply of skills and 
techniques for classroom teaching, says Judith 
Warren Little.* This "training model 9 * is inadequate, 
given the ambitious vision of teaching and student 
learning driving many reform efforts, she argues. 
However, some emerging alternatives to the training 
model are more compatible with the complex 
demands of today's reforms. 

This issue of CPRE Policy Briefs contains excerpts 
from Little's article, "Teacher Professional Develop- 
ment in aClimate of Educational Reform." 1 The brief 
addresses the problem of "fit" between current state 
and local reforms and prevailing approaches to 
professional development. The first section sum- 
marizes the major themes of reform; the second 
focuses on the policy dilemma these reforms present 
for professional development; the third describes 
emerging alternatives to traditional professional 
development; and the final section suggests principles 
to guide the design of professional development 
opportunities. 



Five Streams of Reform and Their 
Implications for Teaching 

Most current initiatives fit into one or more of five 
streams of reform. Alone, and in combination, the 
reforms present intricate challenges to teachers as 
individuals and as members of a wider professional 
community. The five streams of reform cannot be 
done well piecemeal, nor can they succeed if 
attempted only in isolated classrooms. As Fine (1992) 
puts it, present ventures pursue the "big systemic 
educational question" of transforming whole systems 
into "educationally and emotionally rich communities 
of learners'* (p. 2). The five reform streams are sum* 
marized on the next page. 



Mudith Warren Little is associate professor in the Graduate 
School of Education at the University of California-Berkeley. 
Her research interests include professional development 
policy and practice, schools as workplaces, and teacher 
careers. 

'The article appears in Educational Evaluation and Policy 
Analysis 15 (No. 2, Summer 1993): 129-151. Copyright 
1993, by the American Education Research Association; 
adapted by permission of the publisher* Preparation of the 
article and this brief was supported in part by the Evaluating 
Systemic Reform project of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education, 
grant #RR91 172005. 
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*4 Reforms in subject-matter 
/ teaching (standards, 
/ curriculum, & pedagogy) 

Many of the current reforms 
aspire to a more ambitious student 
outcomes. n Among them are the 
whole language and literature- 
based approach to language arts, 
the new National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM) standards, and the like. 
These reforms are incompatible 
with textbook-bound curricula or 
recitation-style teaching; they 
demand that teachers be well-able 
to integrate various content areas 
into coherent lessons, and to 
efficiently organize students 9 
time. And these demands may 
represent a substantial departure 
from teachers* prior experience, 
established beliefs, and present 
practice. 

In addition, individual teachers 
may be pressed to move on many 
fronts at once. For example, 
elementary school teachers must 
absorb the changes in content and 
method for an entire elementary 
curriculum. Meanwhile, reforms 
aimed at critical thinking may be 
in conflict with the basic skills 
reforms that began in the 1960s 
and are still very much evident 
today. 

2 Reforms centered on 
problems of equity and 
the increasing diversity 
of the student 
population 

These reforms address the per- 
sistent achievement disparities 
among students from differing 
family backgrounds and seek to 
improve both the demonstrated 
achievement and school comple- 
tion rates of the lowest achieving 
groups. Over past decades, such 
reforms have focused on reme- 
dying individual student deficien- 
cies. Recent analyses have drawn 
attention to the ways in which 
school practices define and 
contribute to student failure 
(Fine, 1991;Oakes, 1985). 
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To address the institutional failure 
related to low achievement, 
teachers must learn to identify 
and alter classroom practices that 
contribute to student failure and 
undermine "equal opportunity to 
learn H (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 
1992; Fecho, 1992). 

3 Reforms in the nature, 
extent, and uses of 
student assessment 

Some reform proposals seek more 
widespread and rigorous use of 
assessment that truly measures 
what students are learning. Yet, 
the technical advances in assess- 
ment are lagging behind the 
advances in curriculum design. 
State and local policymakers 
continue to judge the success of 
reform efforts on die basis of 
standardized test scores. 

Components of statewide tests 
that strike teachers as most "au- 
thentic" (writing samples, open- 
ended math reasoning items) are 
also those that appear difficult 
and expensive to develop and to 
score. And at the local level, 
teachers' interest in alternative 
forms of assessment far exceeds 
their professed skill in construct- 
ing, evaluating, or incorporating 
them into their practice. Further, 
teachers do not have adequate 
resources available to them from 
the research and test development 

c ommunit ies. 

/ Reforms in the social 
/j organization of 
jf schooling 

In recent years there has been a 
remarkable convergence of inter- 
est, activities, and funds around 
the broad image of "school 
restructuring. w State -supported 
initiatives in "school restruct- 
uring," foundation-supported 
special projects, and projects 
sponsored by teachers 9 associa- 
tions in concert with local schools 
and districts have appeared in 
nearly every state* The most 
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ambitious of these are based on 
principles, rather than specific 
practices. They pose a deep 
dilemma for school leadership 
and for professional development 
programs because there are rarely 
any well-developed models of 
how these principles translate into 
specific instructional strategies 
and activities. 

To provide opportunities for 
professional development in sup- 
port of the principled redesign of 
schooling, then, is a much differ- 
ent matter from organizing 
training and support to implement 
a specific program or a set of 
readily transferable practices. 

5 Reforms in the 
professionalization of 
teaching 

The u professionalization" reforms 
at the state level focus on 
teachers ' demonstrated knowledge 
base (as reflected in standards for 
accreditation of teacher education 
programs and candidate assess- 
ment), on teacher licensure re- 
quirements, and on the structure 
of career opportunities in teach- 
ing. Reforms to professionalize 
teaching mean that teachers will 
increasingly serve as mentors to 
new teachers, take on new re- 
sponsibilities over time, and exert 
more leadership through site- 
based decision-making. 

The many arguments for profes- 
sionalizing the teaching occupa- 
tion will not be explored here. 
However two comments are 
pertinent. First, policymakers 
seem most willing to support 
appeals for professionalization 
when they believe it will sustain a 
well-prepared and stable teacher 
workforce and when they have 
received assurances of local 
accountability for student out- 
comes. Second, these reforms 
often expand teachers* opportuni- 
ties and rewards in exchange for 
increased obligations. 



The Policy Dilemma 

Professional development using 
conventional training techniques 
may work reasonably well to 
introduce those aspects of reforms 
that are u technical, " or involve 
mastering a repertoire of class- 
room practices. However, current 
reforms do not focus so much on 
teachers acquiring a "knowledge 
base" of specific, transferable 
skills. Rather, they require that 
school staff translate broad 
principles into day-to-day prac- 
tice. 

Instead of skills training, these 
reforms call for expanding 
teachers' opportunities to learn, 
experiment, consult, and evalu- 
ate. Such opportunities must be 
embedded in the routine organiza- 
tion of the school day and year. 
This requires the development of 
structures and cultures compatible 
with the image of "teacher as 
intellectual* (Giroux 1988) rather 
than teacher as technician. Policy- 
makers and school officials 
confront serious difficulties in 
matching the existing resources 
for professional development to 
such challenges. Major challenges 
can be summarized under four 
headings: 

Surmounting the 
limitations of packaged 
knowledge 

Given the option, district and 
school administrators prefer 
M well-packaged programs** of 
staff development (Little et a)., 
1987), which are readily de- 
fended, managed and evaluated. 
But such programs are not likely 
to meet current needs. Alternative 
approaches, however, are less 
structured, take more time and 
may be harder to defend to cost- 
conscious school boards. But 
packaged programs which use 
research as a warrant for recom- 
mending specific practice rather 
than for informing teachers' 



judgements miss the opportunity 
to invite teachers to become 
critics and producers of research, 
participants in a more visible and 
consequential manner. 

Spreading innovation 
beyond the margins 

The training paradigm dominates 
the world of teachers* profes- 
sional development and most 
training places teachers in passive 
roles as consumers of knowledge 
produced elsewhere. The "work- 
shop menu** is fragmented in 
content, form, and continuity— at 
precisely the time when teachers 
are confronted with die challenge 
of redesigning schooling (Moore 
&Hyde, 1981; Little, 1989). 

On the whole, innovative ap- 
proaches that depart from the 
training model remain small in 
scale and number. Most have 
been supported with private 
dollars (foundation and corporate 
funding) and have had relatively 
little impact on the configuration 
of publicly-supported professional 
development. Risks associated 
with moving from the margins to 
the center are well known; even 
teacher-centered programs risk 
"bureaucratization" if they are 
absorbed within existing district 
structures for professional 
development. 

Centering learning 
opportunities in the 
school workplace 

Concentration on formal pro- 
grams of professional develop- 
ment tends to obscure issues of 
obligation, incentive, and oppor- 
tunity in the salaried work day 
and work year. As the arena in 
which teaching traditions and 
reform demands confront one 
another most sharply, the school 
workplace is both the most 
crucial and the most complex of 
settings for teachers* professional 
development. Teachers* motiva- 
tions, incentives, and frustrations 
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come foremost from their 
responses to their students and the 
circumstances in which they teach 
them. Teachers 9 desires to protect 
their autonomy may be intensified 
by their relations with each other 
and with administrators. Clearly, 
transforming the workplace into a 
site for more effective learning 
and sharing requires more than 
shifting staff development 
resources and activities to the 
school site. 

Deciding the locus of 
responsibility for 
professional development 
policy 

The state and the district are the 
most prominent players in defin- 
ing and promoting reform, and in 
sponsoring formal occasions of 
professional development. Vari- 
ous professional associations are 
playing a less visible but poten- 
tially influential role. In many 
districts, school staff also are 
active participants, setting priori- 
ties, content, and character of 
professional development. 

With multiple players and 
multiple levels of policy and 
practice in professional develop- 
ment, several questions are relev- 
ant. First, what "fit" between 
reform and professional develop- 
ment is best achieved at each 
level or niche in the policy 
system, and through what policy 
mechanism? To what extent does 
policymaking at each level rely 



on regulation or persuasion? 
Second, in what ways and to what 
extent are the various policy 
orientations congruent or in 
conflict? For example, a district's 
interest in "comprehensive 
restructuring" may operate to 
displace small, vital pockets of 
initiative by teachers in individual 
schools. 

In the absence of a good fit 
between the nature of the reform 
task and the nature of profes- 
sional development, the inclina- 
tion is nonetheless to do some- 
thing in the name of professional 
development. That something is 
likely to look very much like the 
existing menu of training options. 
But such decisions tend to con- 
sume all or most of the available 
resources, while the more 
ambiguous aspects of reform are 
granted comparatively less atten- 
tion or neglected altogether. 

Alternatives to 
Traditional Models 

Alternatives to traditional models 
rest on the assumption that the 
best form of professional de- 
velopment engage teachers in the 
pursuit of learning in ways that 
leave a mark on their perspectives 
and their practice. These ap- 
proaches communicate a view of 
teachers as classroom experts, 
and also as persons embarked on 
an intellectually demanding career 
that may span more than 30 
years. Examples of these ap- 
proaches are highlighted below. 




Teacher collaboratives 
and other networks 

Subject-specific teacher collabora- 
tives in mathematics, science, and 
the humanities have grown in 
size, visibility, and influence over 
the past decade. Brian Lord 
(1991) says that these subject 
collaboratives share the view that 
teachers* professional develop- 
ment encompasses: "(a) teachers' 
knowledge of academic content, 
instruction, and student learning, 
(b) teachers' access to a broader 
network of professional relation- 
ships, and (c) teacher leadership 
in the reform of systemwide 
structures 99 (p. 3). 

One example of such a collabora- 
tive, the Philadelphia Alliance for 
Teaching Humanities in the 
Schools (PATHS) emphasizes en- 
gaging teachers directly in the 
modes of inquiry used by the 
various humanities disciplines. 
The project's goal of providing 
urban students with the "real 
thing"— a challenging and genu- 
ine humanities curriculum— re- 
quired a parallel experience for 
teachers. 

PATHS teachers work directly 
with the city's rich humanities 
collections and with the curators 
and other experts who acquire, 
maintain, and interpret them. The 
teachers take advantage of mini- 
grants which give greater incen- 
tives for collaborative work. 
They also participate in colloquia 
on major topics, designed as 
"pure* intellectual experiences, 
"divorced from the practical con- 
siderations of [teachers 9 ] jobs" 
(Hodgson, 1986, p. 32); and in 
summer institutes in literature, 
history, and languages. All the 
programs are conducted on site 
where the relevant collections are 
held. 

The collaboratives underscore 
teachers* involvement in the 
construction of subject matter 
knowledge. Without being linked 



narrowly to specific reform pro- 
posals, they prepare teachers to 
make informed responses to re- 
forms in subject matter teaching 
and student assessment. 

Subject matter 
associations 

The work of teachers' profes- 
sional associations is nearly invis- 
ible in the mainstream profes- 
sional development literature. We 
know little about the roles played 
by die largest and most prominent 
subject matter associations (such 
as the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and National 
Council of Teachers of Mathema- 
tics) in the professional lives of 
teachers or in shaping their dispo- 
sitions toward particular reforms. 
Yet it is clear that the subject 
associations are exerting increas- 
ingly powerful influences in the 
design of subject curriculum and 
assessment standards. 

The subject matter associations 
are professional communities that 
extend well beyond the school 
walls, and are independent of the 
employing organizations but posi- 
tioned to exert strong influence 
on teachers 9 dispositions toward 
reform proposals. To the extent 
that an association's most active 
members also occupy leadership 
roles within their school, dis- 
tricts, or collective bargaining 
units, the association's effect may 
be multiplied. 

School-University 
collaborations targeted at 
school reform 

Professional development is one 
integral feature of some school- 
university collaborations designed 
to support school reform. But 
these collaborations have had a 
rocky history. As instruments of 
reform, and as sites for profes- 
sional development, they have 
had difficulty overcoming long- 
standing imbalances in status, 
power, and resources. As these 
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partnerships evolve, however, 
they are moving toward greater 
parity in obligations, opportun- 
ities, and rewards. 

The Coalition of Essential 
Schools, for example, offers the 
image of the school 44 friend, w the 
insider/outsider attached to the 
school to provide support, expand 
access to resources and to critique 
school progress. 

In one Philadelphia partnership, 
university faculty, teachers, pro- 
spective teachers, and secondary 
school students are all partici- 
pants in research into aspects of a 
multicultural society (Cochran- 
Smith & Lytle, 1992; Fecho, 
1992). In this instance, teachers' 
professional development is intri- 
cately interwovea with the daily 
life of the classroom. 

In another example, faculty from 
National-Louis University are 
partners with the Chicago Public 
Schools in support of various 
subject matter reforms. The goal 
of this partnership is to promote 
breakthroughs in conceptual 
understanding for the teachers 
and to immerse them in mathema- 
tical experiences rather than 
focusing on mathematical skills or 
methods. The program aims to 
provide professional development 
that is much broader than training 
and that engages local teachers in 
a leadership role. 

On the whole, these partnerships 
have formed between individual 
activists in universities and 
schools or districts, or between 
individual consultants and schools, 
or between departments of 
education and local schools. They 
have not routinely incorporated 
faculty from subject matter 
departments. And in large 
institutions, multiple "partner- 
ships" may operate in ignorance 
of one another's efforts. Despite 
such difficulties, collaborations 
hold promise as vehicles for more 



effective professional develop 
ment. 

Special institutes and 
centers 

Among the accounts (hat teachers 
offer when they are asked to 
describe favorable professional 
development experiences, certain 
stories stand out. They describe 
participation in special institutes 
or centers where teachers enjoy 
sustained work with ideas, 
materials, and colleagues. Teach- 
ers say such institutes and centers 
offei great depth and focus, 
enough time to grapple with ideas 
and materials, the sense of doing 
real work rather than being 
u talked at," and an opportunity to 
consult with colleagues and 
experts. 

Compared to the volume of stud- 
ies examining district-sponsored 
training or school improvement 
projects, research on the effec- 
tiveness of institutes and center is 
rare. Anecdotal evidence points 
to two important policy issues: 
scale and scope. These organi- 
zations concentrate resources, 
meaning more cost per participant 
and less access than more modest 
local ventures. Further, it is not 
clear how participation by rela- 
tively few teachers would effect 
the larger education community. 



Professional 
Development Principle^ 
and Practices 

Kadi of the alternative profes- 
sional development approaches 
described above embrace (more 
or less) certain principles that 
may fit (tie complexity of current 
reforms. Each principle repre- 
sents a challenge to some aspect 
of present practice. Teachers* 
professional development might 
reasonably be tested against these 
principles: 

• Professional development 
should offer meaningful intel- 
lectual, social, and emotional 
engagement with ideas, with 
materials, and with colleagues 
both in and out of teaching. 

This principle challenges training 
programs that contain shallow, 
fragmented content and call on 
teachers to passively implement 
reforms developed elsewhere. It 
also acknowledges teachers' 
limited access to the intellectual 
resources of their communities 
and subject fields. 

• Professional development 
should take explicit account of 
the contexts of teaching and 
the experience of teachers. 

This is a challenge to the "one 
size fits air approach of staff 
development that offers standard- 
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ized content to teachers whose 
experience, expertise and work- 
places vary widely. 

• Professional development 
should offer support for 
informed dissent. 

To permit or even foster dissent 
(such as by creating structures for 
devil's advocate arguments) 
places importance on the evalua- 
tion of alternatives and the close 
scrutiny of underlying assump- 
tions. In such a system, dissenters 
may be less likely to be labelled 
as "resisters." 

• Professional development 
should place classroom prac- 
tice in the larger contexts of 
school practice and the educa- 
tional careers of children. 

This is a challenge to a narrow, 
technological view of curriculum 
reform that emphasizes the 
accumulation of specific skills 
and treats teachers at classroom 
decision-makers independent of 
larger patterns of practice. 

• Professional development 
should prepare teachers (and 
students and parents) to use 
the techniques and perspec- 
tives of inquiry. 

While there are times when 
technical skill training is appro- 
priate, this principle looks to a 
model based more strongly on the 
pursuit of knowledge . It acknowl- 
edges that the existing knowledge 
base for teaching is relatively 
slim and that educational strength 
may come less from teachers' 
willingness to consume research 
findings that from their capacity 
to generate knowledge and assess 
knowledge claimed by others 

• Professional development 
should balance support for 
institutional initiatives with 
support for those initiated by 
teachers individually and 
collectively. 

This is a challenge to the policy 



vacuum in the allocation of 
professional development re- 
sources. Few states or districts 
have any mechanism for setting 
professional development priori- 
ties and tracing how the entire 
configuration of professional 
development obligations and 
opportunities aligns with their 
views of schools, teachers, 
teaching, and teacher develop- 
ment. Evaluation and research 
tend to focus on individual 
activities or projects rather than 
on the policy import of whole 
patterns of resource allocation. 

Conclusion 

This brief does not suggest that 
the training model is without 
merit. The training-coaching 
strategy that dominates local 
professional development has 
shown consistent results when 
training content can be repre- 
sented as a repertoire of discrete 
practices and where classroom 
performance is oriented toward 
specified student outcomes. And 
the best local activities incor- 
porate the wealth of research on 
effective training and support. 

However, the content of much 
training communicates a view of 
teaching and learning that is at 
odds with current reform initia- 
tives. The five streams of reform 
discussed in this brief present a 
challenge of considerable com- 
plexity, scope, and ambiguity. 
Yet common professional devel- 
opment requires little of teachers 
in the way of intellectual struggle 
or emotional engagement, and 
takes only superficial account of 
their histories or circumstances. 

The training strategy, appropri- 
ately linked to those aspects of 
teaching that arc correctly viewed 
as transferable skills, can play a 
useful role in a broader approach 
to professional development. But 
it cannot meet the challenges of 
today's re tortus on its own. 



To spur widespread improvement 
of professional development, we 
must be willing to search for and 
develop ambitious models that 
reflect the principles of engage- 
ment with ideas, context, and 
sustained inquiry discussed 
above. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the 
knowledge base on which current 
reforms stand, there is enough 
knowledge to move forward. We 
have the 44 knowledge, methods, 
assessment strategies to transform 
our classrooms into engaging, 
critical and creative sites of 
intellectual growth and personal 
development- (Fine 1992, p. 30). 

But the success of the trail- 
blazing individuals and institu- 
tions will rest ultimately on a 
crucial fund of political will. 
Policymakers, administrators and 
teachers themselves must make 
professional development a 
priority in the current reform 
climate. 
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In the current period of educational reform, the movement to restructure schools has been 
linked with initiatives to improve the preparation and ongoing development of teachers. 
Professional practice schools, also known as professional development schools, have emerged as a 
promising model for connecting school renewal and the reform of teacher education. Unlike 
laboratory schools sponsored by universities and operating independently of public education, 
professional practice schools exist as pan of public school systems, are governed by lay boards of 
education, and serve public school populations. These schools are best characterized as having three 
complementary agendas: (1) to rethink and reinvent themselves for the purpose >f building and 
sustaining best educational practices; (2) to contribute to the preservice education of teachers and 
induct them into the teaching profession; and (3) to provide for continuing development and 
professional growth of experienced inservice teachers. This third agenda, teacher development, is 
the focus of this article. 

We approach the topic of teacher development in professional practice schools with both 
optimism and caution. We are optimistic because we think the time is ripe for the creation of 
professional practice schools and because we know from our own experience and the experience of 
others that teacher development activities can enhance efforts to improve teaching and to improve 
schools. We are cautious because we also know that in the name of professional development, 
educators have committed a multitude of sins. Too often structured activities and programs have 
served to reinforce the status quo rather than change it, perpetuating the "paternalistic system that 
reinforces 'schooling as usual'* (Lambert 1988, p. 666). We think it is important, then, to define 
what we mean by teacher development and to distinguish our construction of the concept from the 
competing notions of inservice education and staff development. 

To our way of thinking, the term in-service education has come to be synonymous with 
training and implies a deficit model of education. Before the 1950s and the growth of teachers 9 
colleges, there was a focus on certification and licensure of teachers. Perhaps because of this, there 
was little concentrated effort on thinking about teacher development for inservice teachers. 
Authoritarian management practices and talking about teaching practices, rather than talking with 
teachers about their practices, was seen as legitimate inservice education. In the first National 
Society for the Study of Education (NSSE) Yearbook that focused primarily on inservice (1957), 
there was a major shift, in discussion if not in practice, to democratic practices, cooperative 
research, and collaborative work between teachers, principals, and researchers. The teacher came 
to be seen not as an object but rather as an engaged subject, capable of continuous development. 
These two models, a deficit approach, assuming that teachers need information from people in 
authority, vs. a collaborative approach, based on notions of teachers as colleagues engaged in 
inquiry about practice, became deeply ingrained in the profession. 

After the launching of Sputnik, coincidental^ in the same year that the NSSE yearbook was 
published (Edelfelt and Lawrence, 1975), inservice took hold once again as subject matter specialists 
from the arts and science faculties in universities were enlisted to write teacher-proof curricula. 
Teacher institutes, funded under the National Defense and Education Act (NDEA), proliferated. 
These institutes were designed either to train teachers to use new, externally developed instructional 
materials or to update teachers in current academic thinking in the content areas. The failures of 
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this approach to professional development are legion and have been carefully documented (Sarason, 
1982). One might suppose that the notion of inservice education as training died a quiet death some 
time ago. Sadly, this is not the case. In many districts and schools, professional development still 
implies a deficit training model. Assemblies filled with an entire school staff still dot the landscape 
of allocated "staff development days/ Outside experts still transmit "the word/ be it assertive 
discipline, mastery teaching, or the elements of effective schools, to the unanointed. Teachers are 
viewed as "the passive recipients of someone else's knowledge" (Miller, in press) rather than as 
sources of knowledge themselves or active participants in their own growth and development. 

The term staff development, on the other hand, implies a broader notion of professional 
development - one with which we are more, but not totally, comfortable. In the mid-seventies, 
there was a major shift in the research on and writing about staff development, exemplified by the 
findings of the Rand Change Agent study (McLaughlin and Marsh, 1979), John Goodlad's analysis 
of the League of Cooperating Schools (Goodlad, 1975), and Gene Hall and Susan Loucks' work on 
teacher concerns (Hall and Loucks, 1979). This shift was most notable for its emphasis on the 
school as an organization and the connection that it made between the development of teachers as 
individuals and the development of the school as a whole. In 1979, we defined staff development as 
"working with at least a portion of a staff over a period of time with the necessary supportive 
conditions" (Lieberman and Miller, 1979). While this approach to teacher development was more 
broadly construed than inservice training, it oftentimes, though not always, assumed that the role of 
development was to assist teachers in either adopting an externally designed program, making 
adaptations to some technological innovation, or implementing a federal or state mandate. 

We choose here to use the term teacher development when we write and talk about 
professional growth activities in a professional practice school. By teacher development, we mean 
continuous inquiry into practice. In this construction of professional development, we see the 
teacher as a "reflective practitioner" (Schon, 1983; Schon, 1987), someone who has a "tacit 
knowledge base" and who then builds on that knowledge base through ongoing inquiry and analysis, 
continually rethinking and reevaluating her own values and practices. Teacher development is not 
only the renewal of teaching, but it is also the renewal of schools. Teacher development is, in 
effect, culture building. In the following pages, we first provide a framework for developing a 
culture of inquiry in a school, then consider professional growth activities that are appropriate to 
that culture, and finally discuss some of the problems and dilemmas that must be recognized and 
worked through to maintain and support teacher development in professional practice schools. 



Building a Culture of Support for Teacher Inquiry 



Having made the case for teacher development as continuous inquiry into practice, we are 
well aware of the complexity of this notion, the difficulty of transforming it into reality, and the 
necessity of having, or creating, a culture in the school that supports teachers as they become active 



inquirers into the process of teaching and learning. Fortunately, in the last few years, research and 
practice have provided some important insights about how such a culture may be constituted. Five 
elements have emerged as essential; they are: (1) norms of colleagueship, openness, and trust; (2) 
opportunities and time for disciplined inquiry; (3) teacher learning of content in context; (4) 
reconstruction of leadership roles; and (5) networks, collaborations, and coalitions. Below, we 
discuss each of these elements and how they combine to create a culture of support for teachers 
engaged in continuous inquiry. 

Colleagueship, Openness, and Trust 

Judith Warren Little (Little, 1981; Little, 1986) in what has become a benchmark study of 
staff development, followed six urban schools as they became involved in district-sponsored staff 
development. Her findings indicated that norms of collegiality and experimentation were most 
responsible for the successful implementation of new programs. In schools where the principal was 
actively engaged with teachers and announced expectations for and modeled behaviors of 
colleagueship, there was increased support for self-examination, risk-taking, and collective reflection 
on practice. When teachers and principals observed each other in classrooms, had time to talk about 
what they were doing, and worked to find solutions for commonly defined problems, the life of the 
teachers in the school was transformed. Traditions of privacy, practicality, and isolation (Lieberman 
and Miller, 1984) were replaced by shared ownership of issues, a willingness to consider alternative 
explanations for practices and behaviors, and a desire to work together as colleagues. In effect, in 
developing successful staff development in support of a new program, the staff was building a new 
culture for the school and defining new ways of being for themselves as teachers. 

The successful program rested on long-term habits of shared work and shared problem 
solving among teachers. Such patterns of mutual assistance, together with mechanisms by 
which teachers can emerge as leaders on matters of curriculum and instruction are also 
typical (Little, 1986, p. 42). 

These notions of shared work, shared problem solving, mutual assistance, and teacher 
leadership in curriculum and instruction are - to our mind the cornerstones of building a school 
culture that supports continuous inquiry into practice. 

Susan Rosenholtz, in her study of the school as a workplace (1989), added to our 
understanding of the effects of the norms that Little describes. Rosenholtz categorized schools as 
being either "learning enriched" or "learning impoverished" (Rosenholtz, 1989, pp. 80, 81). 
Learning enriched schools had collaborative goals at the building level, minimum uncertainty, 
positive teacher attitudes, principal support of teachers to the point of removing barriers, and 
support for collaboration rather than completion. On the other hand, learning impoverished schools 
had no clear or shared values, were places where teachers rarely talked to each other, where work 
was perceived as routine, and where both self-reliance and isolation flourished. In the learning 
impoverished schools, teachers, with no vehicle for discussion and reflection, retreated to their 
individual classrooms, kept quiet about their successes and failures, and assumed a public stance of 
being expert teachers for fear of being found out to be less than adequate. In the learning enriched 
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schools, the opposite was true. Teachers who shared their successes and failures were more willing 
to identify and explore common problems and seek common solutions. The myth of expertise was 
replaced by the reality of collective struggle and discovery. As did Little, Rosenholtz provided 
evidence that norms of colleagueship and collaboration were among the necessary conditions for 
teachers to reconceptualize their work, to engage in active investigations about their practices, and 
to expect that professional learning and growth were pan of their worklife in schools. 

Opportunities and Time for Disciplined Inquiry 

In a school where teachers assume leadership in curriculum and instruction and where 
reflective action replaces routinized practice, the need for providing opportunities and time for 
disciplined inquiry into teaching and learning become crucial. Unlike traditional school settings, 
professional practice schools are places where teachers, sometimes working with university scholars 
and sometimes working alone, do research on, by, and for themselves. It is necessary that 
professional practice schools provide the conditions so that teachers can develop the skills, 
perspective, and confidence to do their own systematic investigation. 

The notion of teacher-as-researcher is not new. Writing over 20 years ago, Robert 
Schaeffer, then dean at Teachers College, Columbia University, urged that schools should organize 
as "centers of inquiry" (Schaeffer, 1967). More recently, Miles. Myers, president of the California 
Federation of Teachers, argued that "school site teacher research projects are a basic requirement of 
the current second wave of school reform" (Myers, 1989, p. 1). The case, then, has been made for 
teacher research, but the question remains: how do schools organize themselves and create the 
necessary conditions so that teacher research is encouraged, supported, and used? The answer, we 
suspect, is not to have extemally-driven workshops on research methods and then ask school staffs 
to apply their learning to practice. Rather, the research sensibility must be infused into the dailiness 
of the school. Such an infusion takes time and commitment. It begins with an acknowledgement of 
the importance of norms of collegiality and experimentation; it builds on shared problem 
identification and a mutual search for solutions; it depends on taking a risk in the classroom; it 
requires the support of colleagues. Let us present a case in point. 

Mary George 1 is a first grade teacher in a school that is trying to organize around 
Schaeffer's notion of the school as the center of inquiry. For over a year, she and her colleagues 
have been meeting in grade-level teams and in schoolwide forums. The question the faculty has 
been grappling with over the year is 9 "How do we understand more about how children learn?" 
Mary has had no formal training in research; what she does have is a very specific problem that has 
been troubling her and her colleagues: how do children approach new words they encounter in their 
reading? Like her colleagues, Mary has been torn between phonics and whole language approaches, 
but has been wuy about accepting one to the exclusion of the other. She took her problem with her 
into her class one day and when she generated a list of words that students missed in an initial 



1 This ease study is taken from field notes by Lynne Miller in Gotham, Maine, as part of a long-range study 
of school restructuring (1989). 
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reading of a big book, she began a spontaneous inquiry into how children learn new words. She 
asked the children, "How many of you could figure out the word tefiV One little boy raised his 
hand and explained how he sounded out the word, beginning with the initial consonant and moving 
on to the vowel and the final consonant sounds. A little girl raised her hand and began to explain 
how she knew the story was about hands, and she knows that people have a left and a right hand, 
and she knew that the word in question began with /; so she figured out that the word must be left. 
A third child, another girl, raised her hand, and told the class that she knew the word because she 
saw it in another book. She proudly found the other book in the classroom library and showed it to 
the class. 

This simple experiment that Mary George conducted in her classroom was, to our minds, the 
beginnings of teacher research. Mary acknowledged later, in discussing what she did with her 
grade-level colleagues, that she considered her initial question an enormous risk. She had never 
approached her teaching as research before, but she also acknowledged that the ethos of inquiry that 
dominated the school and the support she knew she would get from her colleagues gave her the 
courage to try her experiment. Needless to say, she was delighted with the results, as were the rest 
of the first grade teachers who each took Mary's question to her next class. Together, the first 
grade teachers began putting together the pieces of the puzzle of word recognition in a way that 
made sense to them and had value to their classroom practices. 

Teacher research, of course, can be more complex and more sophisticated than Mary 
George's spontaneous inquiry. But we should not let sophistication and complexity become the 
criteria by which we judge disciplined inquiry into practice. Rather, the importance of the question, 
the legitimacy of the sources of data, and the usefulness of the results should guide our practice. 
What is important is that authentic teacher research develops in an environment where culture 
building and professional colleagueship are also being nurtured and sustained. 

Teacher Learning of Content in Context 

One may argue that all of this talk about teacher development as continuous inquiry into 
practice is long on process and short on content, that it places too much value on reflection and 
sharing and not enough value on just what is being reflected upon and shared. As Myrna Cooper 
reminds us, "In professional settings, when teachers are moved to share, it is usually because they 
are proud of something they have done with children" (Cooper, 1988, p. 51). 

We are fortunate that at the present moment in education we can point to several practices, 
developing separately and simultaneously, which challenge conventional assumptions about 
instruction. These approaches share a common belief that the learner is at the center of the 
educational enterprise. For lack of a better term, we call these approaches coiuent-in-coruext 
learning. Unlike the call for cultural literacy and core learnings, content-in-context approaches 
acknowledge the complexity of teaching and learning, provide room for flexibility and diversity, and 
- at the same time - manage to maintain the legitimacy of the content areas and the teacher's 
responsibility to teach children something of value. Central to this school of thought is the notion 
that students come to school with prior knowledge and ongoing access to valuable experience, both 
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of which can be tapped to motivate and ground school learning. 

David Elkind (1989) in a recent article distinguished this approach, which he views as 
developmental in orientation, from more conventional school practices, which he identifies as having 
a psychometric orientation. From the developmentalist point of view, all learners have developing 
abilities; the task of the schools is to match the curriculum to the student From the psychometric 
perspective, on the other hand, intelligence is fixed and measurable; the task of the school is to 
match like students to each other and to match students to the curriculum. The developmentalist 
sees learning as a creative, active, and constructive process that engages the learner, continuously 
and reciprocally, with the content area; content and skills are connected and interdependent The 
psychometrician sees learning quite differently. Learning is viewed as a series of acquired 
behaviors that are mastered through the application of general principles such as intermittent 
reinforcement; skills and content are independent, and, once mastered, skills are transferable to 
other knowledge domains. The aim of education for the developmentalist is to create people who, 
in the v/ords of Piaget, "...are capable of doing new things.. .who are creative, inventive, and 
discoverers. The second goal of education is to form minds which can be critical, can verify, and 
not accept everything that is offered" (Elkind, 1979, p. 115). In contrast, the psychometric aim of 
education is less general and more technical; that is, to maximize skills acquisition in a way that is 
quantifiable and meets demands for accountability. 

Recent developments in research on cognition further support the developmentalist, or 
content-in-context, position. This line of research recognizes the complexity of school learning, the 
necessity of constructing ill-defined problems, the importance of mastering metacognitive strategies 
as well as knowledge acquisition, the connection of cognition to specific content knowledge 
domains, the centraJity of prior knowledge, and the need for a mix of cognitive and social skills in 
defining and solving problems. Under this framework for learning, the basic unit of instruction is 
the task, not the lesson or the textbook (Devaney and Sykes, 1988). 

The implications of research on cognition and of the developmental approach are nothing 
short of revolutionary. They direct us to rcconceptualize teaching, to see it as being woven of the 
same cloth as learning. Teaching and learning are interdependent, not separate functions. Under 
this view, teachers are primarily learners. They are problem posers and problem solvers; they are 
researchers; and they are intellectuals engaged in unraveling the learning process both for 
themselves and for the young people in their charge. Learning is not consumption; it is knowledge 
production. Teaching is not performance; it is facilitative leadership (Schlechty and Joslin, 1986). 
Curriculum is not given; it is constructed empirically, based on the emergent needs and interests of 
learners. Assessment is not judgment; it documents programs over time. Instruction is not 
technocratic; it is inventive, craft-like, and, above all, an imperfect human enterprise. 

Teachers using content-in-context approaches need to add to their teaching repertoires. 
Lectures, seat work, worksheets, and unit tests must be deemphasized as dialogue, discussion, and 
production take their place. Whole language, learning math through the use of manipulates, 
hands-on science classes, and the process approach to writing all represent content-in-context 
approaches to learning. The Foxfire Project, which has gained so much national attention, is 
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another example of what we mean. Foxfire is much more than a publication; it is what founder 
Eliot Wigginton calls a "style of education" (Wigginton, 1989, p. 26) and is best understood through 
its ten principles: 

1. All work teachers and students do together must flow from student desire. 

2. Connections of the work to the surrounding community and the real world 
outside the classroom are clear. 

3. The work is characterized by student action rather than passive reception of 
processed information. 

4. A constant feature of the process is its emphasis on peer teaching, small group 
work, and teamwork. 

5. The role of the teacher is that of collaborator and team leader and guide, 
rather than boss or the repository of all knowledge. 

6. There must be an audience beyond the teacher for student work. 

7. The academic integrity of the work must be absolutely clear. 

8. The work must include honest, ongoing evaluation for skills, content, and 
change in student attitude. 

9. As the year progresses, new activities should grow out of the old. 

10. As the students become more thoughtful participants in their own 
education, our goal must be to help them become increasingly able and 
willing to guide their own learning, fearlessly, for the rest of their lives 
(Wigginton, 1989, 26-28). 

We think that these ten principles incorporate many of the principles of curriculum and 
instruction that are implied in contemporary research on cognition. We also believe that this style 
of education can happen best in an environment where openness and collaboration are valued and 
where disciplined inquiry is encouraged. If professional practice schools are, in fact, centers of 
inquiry where continuous teacher development is normative, then the contcnt-in-context style of 
education provides most of the substance around which inquiry may be focused. But as we 
cautioned at the beginning, these process approaches to student learning and teacher facilitation must 
also be continuously examined. Students* products must grow in complexity and thought. Process 
does not automatically move to better products. It too must be scrutinized by both teacher and 
student for its importance, depth, and enhanced understanding. We are talking, not about panaceas, 
but about the development of habits of mind that make it legitimate to continually ask questions of 
practice. 

Reconstruction of Leadership Roles 

In traditional school settings, leadership is defined by one's position in the organization. 
Principals have leadership; teachers do not, In professional practice schools, the whole concept of 
leadership is in the process of being reconstructed. Thomas Sergiovanni makes what we think is a 
useful distinction between technical and managerial conceptions of leadership and cultural 
leadership. 



In human enterprises such as the profession of teaching and schooling, technical and 
managerial conceptions should always be subordinate to human needs and actions and should 
always be practiced in service of human ends. Cultural leadership - by accepting the 
realities of the human spirit, by emphasizing the importance of meaning and significance, and 
by acknowledging the concept of professional freedom linked to values and norms that make 
up a moral order - comes closer to the point of leadership (Sergiovannt, 1987, p. 127). 

What Sergiovannt is proposing is that principals learn to think and act as leaders in ways that 
are different from custom and tradition. According to Sergiovanni, leaders lead by purpose and 
empowerment. They have power, but of a different sort than usually practiced. Their power is 
viewed as "power to accomplish" rather than "power over people and events." They practice the 
concept of "leadership density... the extent to which leadership roles are shared and the extent to 
which leadership is broadly exercised" (Sergiovanni, 1987, p. 122). When construed in these ways, 
leadership becomes something that both administrators and teachers have and use; and leadership 
becomes an essential ingredient in transforming schools into centers of inquiry. 

For principals, life in such a setting requires a radical shift in attitudes and behaviors. In a 
compelling study of two high school principals, Mary Lynne Demngton brought home the difficulty 
building administrators have in making the transition from technical and managerial leadership to 
cultural leadership. She identified three steps in the transition (Demngton, 1989, p. 180): 



Tradition 


Transition 


Transformation 


The boss 


The lone ranger 


Parallel leadership 


Branch manager 


Hero 


Hero maker 


Adversarial 


Competitive 


Collegial 


Views teachers as 
objectives for 
improvement 


Views teachers as 
vehicles for 
improvement 


Views teachers as 
partners for 
improvement 


Works through 
directive 


Works through 
small groups 


Works through 
collaboration and 
power equalization 


Rewards and punishes 


Builds coaiitions 


Solves problems 



For teachers, it is equally difficult to assume new roles. Patricia Wasley (1989) uncovered 
many of the tensions and dilemmas that teacher leaders faced as they assumed new roles in schools. 
She noted that all the teacher leaders she studied felt constrained by time - time to both teach and 
lead effectively and time to work collaboratively with their colleagues. Teacher leaden were often 
confused about the primary purpose of their positions; were they to support teachers or were they to 



support administrators? In addition, they had a tough time dealing with their colleagues in their new 
leadership roles. An egalitarian ethic dominates teaching, and many teachers had difficulty in 
recognizing one of their own as a leader . To paraphrase Orwell, the notion that all teachers are 
equal but some teachers are more equal than others went against the grain. Most importantly, the 
success of teacher leadership depended on the ability of the principal to make the transition from 
traditional to transformative or cultural leadership. 

It is clear, then, that one of the tasks a professional practice school faces is to make the 
transition from bureaucratic and hierarchical modes of leadership to alternative forms. That this is 
difficult and fraught with tension must be acknowledged. What also must be acknowledged is that 
in schools where principals and teachers together make the transition, there exists the real possibility 
for colleagueship and the development of a new professional culture. In schools where teachers are 
making responsible and grounded decisions about instruction in their classrooms and where 
principals are supportive of the decisions that teachers make, the possibility for continuous learning 
takes root. One example shows what this could look like. Suzanne Soo Hoo (1989) described a 
collaborative project in which she, in collaboration with another principal and a university faculty 
member, engaged teachers in a discussion of the misuses of standardized tests. Teachers generated 
questions of their concern such as: 

• How do we know students are learning? 

• How do we capture the data that is available in our classrooms? 

• What are some new ways of displaying student achievement? 

Teachers kept journals, while the university researcher did observations and helped with additional 
data collection techniques. Through monthly meetings and discussion around both the information 
teachers used and collected, and alternate sources of data, the principal facilitated the growth of a 
culture of inquiry. In this case the principal, in partnership with teachers and a university 
researcher, provided the impetus to look at the frustration of testing and unlocked a variety of 
understandings about assessment, which in turn led to other subjects for inquiry. Again, description 
and practice begin to show us how to think about and engage teachers as lifelong learners. 

Networks, Collaborations, and Coalitions 

While it is important to concentrate energies on the specific school site, it is also important 
to develop support outside of the school. Too often schools in the process of radical transformation 
suffer from the "funny farm syndrome." They stand out in their district as different and, 
oftentimes, threatening. Teachers involved in professional practice schools may find they have a 
difficult time explaining just what they're about to colleagues within their own district. They may 
find that the support they need from the immediate environment is lacking. The formation of 
networks, collaborations, and coalitions is helpful in combating the "funny farm syndrome," in 
providing the support and encouragement for teachers to continue to experiment, to question, and to 
work to change common practices in an effort to improve education for children. 
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Networks, collaborations, and coalitions take many forms. They may be informal collections 
of people or they may be more formalized partnerships among institutions. In any case, such 
groupings share some common characteristics. They are alternative in nature, share a common 
purpose, exchange information and psychological support, are voluntary, and are based on equal 
participation of all members (Parker, 1979). For examples of how networks function, we draw on 
our own experience and on the experience of others involved in school improvement efforts. 

The Puget Sound Educational Consortium and the Southern Maine Partnership are both 
members of the National Network for Educational Renewal, a national coalition of school-university 
partnerships. In both Washington and Maine, the partnerships serve more to connect people across 
schools and districts than to connect schools to the university. In both settings, groups of teachers 
come together regularly to discuss and act on matters of common concern. In the past two years, 
teacher groups have dealt with issues of equity, teacher leadership, restructuring schools, grouping 
practices, early childhood education, and at-risk students. The power of the groups is that they are 
self-directed, define their own agendas, and provide the opportunity for teachers of like mind and 
like disposition to exchange experiences and ideas in an atmosphere of support and common 
understanding. People who have been involved claim that participation in the groups provides the 
extra support they need to return to their schools with renewed energy and commitment. 

The Coalition of Essential Schools is an example of collaboration at the national level, where 
schools are drawn together by a common purpose and a clearly defined mission. The Coalition 
grew out of the work of Ted Sizer and is comprised of over 40 high schools who ascribe to a set of 
principles that involve different roles for teachers as generalists and for students as workers and a 
different conception of the high school curriculum; 'Mess is more M has become the credo of the 
group. 2 Though the Coalition does not provide much opportunity for face-to-face interaction among 
teachers at member schools, it does serve as a source of support for schools, many of whom are 
isolated in their districts and who look to a national movement to help legitimate their local efforts. 

So, too, the Mastery In Learning Project (MIL) of the National Education Association seeks 
to link schools together in a national network where common purposes are shared and a common 
vision is upheld. School faculties join the MIL after they complete a comprehensive profile of their 
schools and commit themselves to a plan for rethinking and redoing education. Unlike the 
Coalition, there is no one model for the transformation of schools. Rather, there is a process of 
analysis, action, and reflection to which members agree. The MIL is linked by a computer network 
whereby all member schools can conference with each other and have access to an education 
database to assist in their individual efforts. Like the Coalition, MIL helps legitimize local reform 
and renewal efforts. In addition, it provides the opportunity for teachers to communicate with their 
peers from other parts of the country, to form professional alliances, and to support each other in 
their work. 

Networks, collaborations, and coalitions need not be so formal as those we've discussed 



2 See Theodore Sizer (1984). Horace's Compromise: The Dilemma of the American High School Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 
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here. The Philadelphia Teachers* Learning Cooperative is a fine example of teachers coming 
together on an informal basis once a month to discuss a preaftigned reading. In other cities and 
towns, teachers have formed small resource centers where they can meet to discuss issues, exchange 
ideas, learn about effective practices, and develop learning materials. 

The point we want to make is that schools* like teachers, can become isolated and feel 
estranged from the mainstream. Schools, like teachers, must learn to reach out beyond their 
traditional borders and create sources of support, challenge, and legitimacy for themselves. 
Teachers who see themselves as part of a school in the process of change must also see themselves 
as part of a profession in the process of change. In that way, the norms and values of the school 
become part of a larger social system, one that sustains improvement and encourages it. 



Teacher Development in Professional Practice Schools 



The five elements that combine to create a culture of support for teacher inquiry do not take 
root quickly. It takes time for change to happen, even in a school that defines itself as different. 
Teacher development activities must occur alongside the development of the new school culture. In 
fact, teacher development and culture building are part of the same process in a professional 
development school. This means that teacher development activities are designed around notions of 
colleagueship, openness, and trust; they provide time and space for disciplined inquiry; they focus 
on teacher learning of content-in-context; they provide opportunities for new leadership roles; and 
they become engaged in networking activities and coalition building beyond the boundaries of the 
school. Below, we present a few examples of teacher development activities that seem to combine 
these elements and that hold particular promise for professional practice schools. 

Teacher study groups meet regularly to discuss an agreed-upon topic or theme. Teachers 
rotate leadership of the group. The role of the designated teacher-leader is to select a common 
reading and to make it available to all group members before the meeting, to structure discussion by 
preparing a question or problem to answer, to facilitate discussion, to ensure that minutes of the 
meeting are taken and distributed, and finally to guide the group in making a decision about the 
direction the next meeting should take. In general, teacher study groups take place outside of the 
school in an informal setting around a potluck meal or similar occasion. 

Curriculum writing involves groups of teachers working together over time with the intention 
of developing a product for use in the classroom as part of the instructional program. The product 
varies as the task varies and may take the form of a guide for teaching, an inventory of classroom 
practices, a statement of expectations of learners and teachers, a program evaluation, a set of 
recommendations for program design, anything that meets the needs, interests, and inventiveness of 
the teachers involved (Miller, 1992). Curriculum writing groups are teacher-initiated and 
teacher-led. They last as long as it takes to complete a task, allowing teachers the opportunity to 
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move in and out of groups as time and interest permits. 

Teacher research projects may be individually or group initiated. The project begins with 
the identification of a problem that matters to people. Even though one person's problem may seem 
trivial to someone else, it is important to assume that each individual or group engaged in research 
has a legitimate concern that needs to be understood. The goal of the research is both to understand 
practice and to improve it. The major activity of teacher research is the collection and analysis of 
data. Data collection need not be cumbersome or overly technical. Data can be collected through 
observation, informal interviewing, journal entries, and brief surveys. Researchers do not have to 
worry about doing complex statistical analysis or proving the general izability of findings, since the 
problem under consideration is idiosyncratic to the people involved or to the specific school. 
Oftentimes* teacher research is published informally for the information and use of other faculty. 

Peer observation involves teachers, usually in pairs, making informal contracts to visit each 
other's classrooms and to observe each other teaching. Sometimes, the visiting teacher will 
concentrate on the behaviors and practices of the teacher. At other times, the visiting teacher will 
focus on the actions of the students or of one or two students in particular. In any event, the object 
of the observation is mutually determined before the visit takes place. The visiting teacher and the 
teacher being observed then take time to discuss the observation. It is the role of the visiting 
teacher to provide descriptive feedback to the observed teacher, and it is the role of the teacher 
observed to make sense of the feedback, either on her own or in consultation with the visiting 
teacher. The contract is renegotiated after each visit and may be altered or terminated at any 
mutually agreed-upon point. 

Case conferences engage teachers in a method of problem solving usually reserved for the 
medical and social work professions. In the case conference, a group of teachers agree to meet to 
discuss cases of individual students. The person presenting the case is responsible for developing a 
history of the child in school and a description of problematic behaviors, attitudes, or academic 
concerns. The task of the other group members is to pose questions that help clarify the issues at 
hand and to offer suggestions for solving the problem. Each meeting focuses exclusively on one 
case. Participants rotate in presenting cases to the group. 

Program evaluation and documentation assumes that teachers want to evaluate current 
practices as part of an ongoing investigation of what works and what doesn't work for children. As 
new programs are put in place, new textbooks adopted, new practices of grouping students initiated, 
new approaches to instruction implemented, and alternative modes of assessment designed, teachers 
can collect information that will be useful in decision making in the future. Using the techniques of 
teacher research, an evaluation team collects data on a program or approach that the faculty as a 
whole has decided is worth evaluating. The evaluation team analyzes the data and presents its 
findings to the faculty for consideration and action. The role of the evaluation team is not to judge 
effectiveness, but rather to collect data for decision making by the larger faculty. 

Trying out new practices with systematic support from colleagues is one way to make it 
easier for teachers to try and fail and try again* without beating a hasty retreat to routine and safe 
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ways of doing things. As teachers become interested in content-in-context learning approaches, they 
may want to experiment with process writing, begin a Foxfire project, or incorporate experiential 
learning activities into their teaching. v7e have found that the closer change gets to the individual 
classroom, the riskier it gets. When a cadre of teachers decides to try out something together, it is 
easier to experiment and take risks (Little, 1986). This is the way such a cadre works: teachers 
commit to implement a new approach; they agree to meet regularly to discuss what is happening to 
them personally in their classrooms; they contract to observe each other and to provide feedback on 
the new practice; they agree to suspend all judgment and evaluation of themselves and others; they 
work together to become comfortable with what they are doing and to support each other in doing it 
better; they give themselves ample time to try and fail and try and succeed. In the end, they 
'ttcome confident of new practices and make decisions about whether to incorporate them into their 
existing repertoires, to modify them to suit their own needs, or to reject them as not helpful in the 
jmpro*' *-nent of their own teaching. 

Teacher resource centers can be easily structured within a school. A small room off the 
library or media center, a convened stockroom, a renovated space hidden somewhere in the building 
- all will suffice. We have seen teacher resource rooms in the basements of buildings and in old 

A st rooms. The place doesn't matter; what mat'ers is that there is a place for teachers to come 
u;.*ther : n the school to read professional journals, view educational videos, peruse books and 

» •1o^l-*< ( or simply engage \\\ informal, but professional, oonvaisa'iop. We suspect that even in a 
,'iofessio.:*] |. notice school, there will still be the need for a traditional teachers' lounge, where 
; >ri)ple cart .M^age in light banter and some griping as an antidote to :J ie tension ihit come with 
:«u:'iing. The teacher resource room, ihen, serves as an alternative to the lounge, with alternative 
norms and expectations and alternative ways for people to interact with their colleagues during the 
school day. 

Participation in outside events and organizations is a way for teachers to make connections 
outside of the boundaries of the school where they work every day. Provision for teachers to visit 
other schools that are engaged in reform and restructuring efforts are a valuable way for people to 
broaden their perspectives, become infused with new energy, and consider new ideas. When 
teachers are actually practicing new efforts and have already accomplished success, opportunities for 
teaching others about how they have learned their new practice becomes another powerful means for 
professional development. Attendance at regional conferences is another way that teachers can 
reach out and connect with kindred spirits in kindred schools. Participation in partnerships with 
universities and businesses, involvement in coalitions with other agencies, membership in formal 
networks of teachers or schools are yet other avenues for growth and development. 

We have presented a partial listing of the kinds of teacher development activities that can 
take place as part of the general organization of a professional practice school. We want to make it 
clear that none of the approaches we suggest is an "add on"; none is initiated outside of the worklife 
concerns of teachers; none is designed for people by someone else. Each, we think, contributes to 
the development of a new school culture; each acknowledges that the major goal of teacher 
development is continuous inquiry into practice, 
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Teacher Development — Changing Student and 
Adult Working Conditions 



Our view of teacher development ends where it began, recognizing that the engagement of 
teachers in the creation of professional practice schools cannot be isolated from the larger vision of 
creating schools that work for all students. This means that the entire school is involved in 
discussion and action around the issues of teaching and learning, such as the new knowledge about 
how students learn, understanding the diverse and multicultural populations of students, as well as 
developing sensitivities to their changing cultural contexts - all of which call for new ways of 
thinking about and organizing teaching so that students are enabled to participate in their own 
learning. 

Teachers, long engaged in private struggles ~ successful and unsuccessful - with their 
students, need to create and work in collective and collaborative structures. The isolated classroom 
must give way to a genuine colleagueship as the insulated school must expand to include the whole 
community. This means that the workplace for both students and adults must change, for they are 
intimately connected with each other. We know that teacher development involves teachers in 
learning about how to work together, how to make collective decisions, and how to structure 
continuous opportunities for their own growth. But at the same time, teachers must be involved in 
continuous new learnings about students - their motivation, engagement, connection, and experience 
- through practicing new ways of teaching and providing for new ways of student learning. These 
two strands represent two distinct parts of teacher development, each part taking time, energy, and 
new knowledge. 

We are cautious about saying that if changes are made in the adult workplace environment 
there will be positive changes ir the student learning environment - • or vice versa. 

The two environments ate connected only if connections are explicitly mode. It is possible 
for teachers to participate on school site committees, be involved in greater decision making, learn 
how to deal with conflict and negotiate contracts for greater teacher participation in the running of a 
school, without changing what goes on in classrooms or teams. And conversely, it is possible for 
several teachers to have classrooms characterized by cooperative learning teams, student-centered 
learning, and a major focus on problem-solving activities without addressing the need for schoolwidt 
structures that promote collegiality and continuous inquiry, which in turn support efforts to improve 
learning for students. 

We are optimistic because professional practice schools can indeed value, promote, organize, 
and practice teacher development by explicitly connecting to student development. Professional 
practice schools can provide a variety of learning environments for students as active learners and a 
workplace environment for the adults, rich in continuous inquiry, peer discussion, and increased 
opportunities for adult learning. 
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Beyond Site^Based Management: 
Empowering Teachers to 
Reform Schools 



Ms. Midgley and Mr. Wood 
present a model for school 
reform — anchored in re- 
search — that involves 
teachers in making critical 
decisions that affect the 
very purposes and goals 
of education. 



By Carol Midgley and 
Stewart Wood 

SITE-BASED management or 
school-based management (SBM) 
makes such good sense. Teach- 
ers, as professionals, want their 
experience and expertise to be 
valued and used, and they are in a posi- 
tion to make informed decisions and to 
provide crucial insights into the teach- 
ing/learning process. So it is discourag- 
ing to hear comments such as this one 
from a middle school teacher: "Site-based 
decision making is wonderful on the one 
hand, but Tm not sure we want to sit 
down and rehash something for hours and 
hours - making decisions about things 
that may or may not get done the way we 
wish them to anyway." Rumblings of dis- 
content and disenchantment with SBM 
are becoming more common both in con- 
versations and in publications, 1 Partic- 
ularly distressing to us are reports that 
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there is little difference between the day- 
to-day functioning of schools using SBM 
and those not using it and that the educa- 
tion for students in "restructured" schools 
appears to be no better than it was be- 
fore. 2 is SBM to be another example of 
a reform that recycles periodically with- 
out having any significant impact on the 
nature of teaching and learning? 3 

SBM has been defined in several ways, 
and in practice it varies in terms of par- 
ticipants and scope. SBM means differ- 
ent things to different people, but all seem 
to agree that it involves changing school 
governance, moving in some way from 
a top-down approach to a bottom-up ap- 
proach. It is not our intention here to 
summarize the literature on SBM or to 
make pronouncements about the success 
or failure of this movement. Rather, we 
wish to initiate some dialogue about the 
conditions under which SBM can be used 
to bring about significant changes in the 
quality of education for students. We join 
with others who point out the need to 
move away from seeing SBM as a goal 
or an end or a new wave of school re- 
form and to see it instead as an impor- 
tant process for achieving substantive 
school reform. 

A number of school reform programs 
use SBM to achieve their goals, but they 
are rarely mentioned as examples of the 
successful use of SBM. We will discuss 
some of these programs - and, in partic- 
ular, we will present a model for school 
reform that involves teachers in making 
critical decisions that affect the very pur- 
poses and goals of education. This ap- 
proach to reform is anchored in research 
and has been tested at both the elemen- 
tary and the middle school levels by 
researchers at the National Center for 
School Leadership (NCSL). Teacher de- 
cision making and empowerment are crit- 
ical components of this model but arc not 
seen as ends in themselves. Before go- 
ing into more detail, we would like to 
make some additional comments about 
SBM and the recent push to "restructure* 
schools. 



SBM AS PROCESS RATHER THAN END 

The current wave of school reform 
has gone through tv/o phases. 4 The first 
phase was guided by the belief that ex- 
cellence could be imposed from the top. 
Merit pay, career ladders, and mentor- 



ing programs were implemented to im- 
prove teaching. State legislatures and lo- 
cal school boards increased requirements 
for graduation, restricted extracurricular 
activities to students with certain grade- 
point averages, denied driver's licenses 
to dropouts, and developed tests that had 
to be passed before students could gradu- 
ate. Today many observers believe that 
this effort was often misguided ard that 
there is some evidence that teaching and 
learning have been unaffected - or nega- 
tively affected — by these efforts. 5 

The second phase of school reform has 
involved ''restructuring.'* To many, this 
translates into reformed governance or 
SBM. Several years ago we were invited 
to attend a conference on "restructuring 
schools." We were somewhat surprised 
to hear presenter after presenter describe 
various approaches to SBM. At the end 
of the first day, we asked somewhat tim- 
orously if restructuring was being equat- 
ed with SBM. We were told that restruc- 
turing could be conceptualized in diverse 
ways, but - for the purposes of this 
conference — restructuring was being 
defined as site-based management. We 
were confused because we had assumed 
that "school restructuring" was the fancy 
new term for "school reform" and that 
the discussion would be broad-based and 
aimed at improving educational outcomes 
for students. 

This confusion about the definition of 
restructuring seems to have persisted. 6 
For some, restructuring implies funda- 
mental school reform, including mak- 
ing changes in curriculum and instruction 
as well as in how schools are organized 
and administered, providing a supportive 
work environment for teachers, building 
partnerships and networks, and increas- 
ing the participation of parents and the 
community. 7 But this does not appear to 
be the dominant view. For many, restruc- 
turing means shared governance. SBM is 
the reform. 



USING RESEARCH AND THEORY 
TO GUIDE DECISION MAKING 

SBM takes different forms, depending 
on the constituencies involved. In some 
cases community members, parents, stu- 
dents, and a broad range of school per- 
sonnel are involved in making decisions 
that affect their schools. In other cases 
SBM simply means moving away from 



strict top-down decision making and giv- 
ing some of those on the "bottom" a 
chance to have their say. Regardless of 
the form, the link between SBM and im- 
proved educational experiences for stu- 
dents remains elusive. From our reading 
we sense that in some cases the hope is 
that, by giving control over decisions 
to those closest to the process, teaching 
and learning will automatically improve. 
There is often little or no attempt to con- 
ceptualize or define what the improve- 
ments might look like. 1 

In line with the emphasis on local de- 
cision making, the idea seems to be that 
school improvement should derive from 
the dominant values in each communi- 
ty. 9 Whatever the community wants for 
its children is assumed to be in the best 
interests of students. There is something 
inherently appealing in that approach, but 
it is akin to saying that each local hos* 
pita! should decide how to treat cancer, 
depending on what the patients and the 
community desire. Certainly we would 
want doctors to be sensitive to the needs 
and desires of individual patients and to 
the values of the community . We would 
urge them to involve patients in decisions 
that affect their health. But at the same 
time, we would hope that they would help 
their patients to make informed decisions 
by sharing with them the latest research 
findings regarding efficacious treatment. 

It is this faith in research as a basis for 
decision making that seems to be miss- 
ing from much of the SBM movement. 
We very much support the premise that 
local school constituencies need to be in- 
timately involved in setting goals and in 
making decisions that affect the likeli- 
hood that those goals will be achieved, 
but we fear that such involvement has 
resulted in the belief that there is no body 
of knowledge to guide those decisions. 

Some argue that the knowledge base in 
education is simply not the same as the 
knowledge base in medicine. 10 There is 
some truth to that, and it points to the 
need to support high-quality research in 
education the same way we support it 
in medicine. We need to make research 
findings available to education students 
just as we do for medical students. And 
we need to publish these findings in jour- 
nals that educational practitioners read, 
just as medical research is published in 
journals read by medical practitioners. Of 
course, there is much to be learned about 
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teaching and learning, but there is also 
much to be learned in medicine. We need 
to know more, but we should not dis- 
count what we already know about the 
kind of learning environment that en- 
hances student motivation, challenges all 
students, accelerates their learning, and 
maximizes their potential. Teachers and 
parents are in a position to decide how 
that knowledge relates to their schools 
and their circumstances. But the knowl- 
edge needs to be an integral part of the 
decision-making process. 



MOVING AWAY FROM 
A PIECEMEAL APPROACH 

One of the criticisms of SBM is that 
teachers (and others involved in the 
process) are being asked to make dis- 
jointed decisions rather than decisions 
that are tied together by a common vision 
for change. A set of values or principles 
to guide change can help schoolpeople 
move away from the piecemeal approach 
and increase the likelihood that vari- 
ous reforms will be compatible . We join 
with others who are calling for pervasive 
changes in the culture of schools rather 



than add-on programs, a new instruction- 
al strategy, or the latest curriculum re- 
form. 

Seymour Sarason's most widely read 
and cited book, The Culture of the School 
and the Problem of Change, 11 sensitized 
us two decades ago to the notion that 
schools are cultures and that cultural 
change is complex and difficult because 
it involves questioning the assumptions 
and regularities of schooling. Those who 
are calling for pervasive changes in the 
culture of schools stress that reform is 
an ongoing process — "steady work** 12 
grounded in the day-to-day experiences 
of students - rather than a series of spo- 
radic attempts to respond to the latest 
educational innovation. Unfortunately, 
school reform has continued to stress one 
change at a time, without considering the 
specifics of context and culture. 15 

Now the calls for examining and chang- 
ing the culture of schools are increasing, 
although the language may vary. Some 
are stressing the need for ''second-order** 
changes in the structure and culture of 
schools; 14 others are calling for an ex- 
amination of the "deep structures** of 
schooling. 13 Michael Fullan and Matthew 




To, Mrs. Wilson! Remember me< Fred Mooney - the one who looked out the 
window all the time?" 



Miles say that we need both "restructur- 
ing" and "reculturing.** 16 Jeannie Oakes 
and Martin Lipton, in discussing the re- 
cent movement to "detrack" schools, con- 
clude that a culture of detracking is more 
important than the specific alternative or 
implementation strategy chosen." They 
stress that attention must be paid to the 
philosophies, values, and beliefs that un- 
derlie tracking practices. If the prevail- 
ing school norms support tracking, then 
efforts to detrack schools will be under- 
mined. But how can the prevailing school 
norms be changed? Certainly SBM is 
central to this type of change. The con- 
stituencies in schools are part of the cul- 
ture, and the culture is unlikely to change 
unless the thinking of those constituen- 
cies changes. 



USING SBM TO CHANGE 
THE SCHOOL CULTURE 

SBM appears to be working in a num- 
ber of school reform efforts that aim 
for pervasive changes in the culture of 
schools. We point, for example, to Hen- 
ry Levin's Accelerated Schools and Jarnes 
Comer's School Development Program. 18 
Each of these projects allows for - in- 
deed, encourages - different approaches 
to improving the learning environment, 
depending on the needs and perceptions 
of local constituencies, but at the same 
time there is a core set of values that de- 
fines the aim of reform. Comer's pro- 
gram provides an excellent example of 
involving local constituencies in real de- 
cision making, while using child develop- 
ment theory as a guide. We would say 
that SBM is an essential component of 
these reform efforts, and yet those who 
criticize SBM and forecast its demise 
rarely point to these examples of the suc- 
cessful use of SBM. 

These programs happen to be based on 
partnerships between researchers and 
practitioners. It should be pointed out, 
however, that school reform efforts that 
are initiated at the state or local level 
without the direct involvement of theore- 
ticians or researchers can also be ground- 
ed in research and make explicit state- 
ments about the aims of teaching and 
learning. We were recently asked by a 
state department of education to critique 
a concept paper that is to be used to re- 
design schools for early adolescents. It 
is quite a remarkable document ~ very 
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much up-to-date in terms of the research 
that is reviewed and the recommenda- 
tions that are made. SBM is an integral 
part of the plan, but it is seen as a process 
and not as an end. There is an empha- 
sis on student outcomes and an articu- 
lation of principles that should guide 
change. The state plans to provide grants 
to schools that come up with proposals 
for change that reflect these principles. 
Whether this approach will result in sub- 
stantive change to the culture in those 
schools rather than piecemeal reform re- 
mains to be seen. 



MANDATING SBM AND 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

The question of how state departments 
of education can effectively promote the 
redefinition and reformation of the school 
culture is one worthy of much discussion 
and debate. Many states are now man- 
dating both site-based management and 
school improvement. 19 That bottom-up 
decision making is being mandated top- 
down is ironic, to say the least. A col- 
league who is studying the role of states 
in facilitating change confided to us re- 
cently that in some cases SBM is under- 
mining goals set forth by state depart- 
ments of education. He gave the exam- 
ple of a state that is encouraging schools 
to move toward a whole-language, litera- 
ture-based approach to reading. Teach- 
ers in some schools, exercising their new 
power, voted to return to using basal 
readers and phonics workbooks. This sit- 
uation illustrates bow thorny an issue it 
is to decide whether change is to be guid- 
ed by research and theory or whether it 
is to reflect the desires of certain local 
constituencies. 

In the next section we will describe 
how we worked with constituencies at 
both the elementary and middle school 
levels in a local district to help change 
the nature of the school culture. But first* 
by way of contrast, we would like to de- 
scribe the efforts that one of those schools 
had already made, before our collabora- 
tion began, to respond to a state mandate 
for school improvement. 

To comply with the law, a school im- 
provement team was selected by the as- 
sistant principal and given released time 
to attend a series of workshops. At the 
workshops, the correlates of effective 
schools served as the basis of much dis- 



cussion. 20 One of the teachers on the 
team recalls that they spent considerable 
time learning how to develop consensus 
and how to write a mission stateme nt (the 
first task of the teams). After months of 
deliberation, this message is now posted 
on the wall in every room in the school: 
"Everyone at our middle school will pro- 
vide a safe and challenging environment 
for students so they may experience aca- 
demic, emotional, physical, and social 
growth for their future as responsible 
citizens." 

The next task for the team was to de- 
velop annual goals consistent with the 
mission statement and to outline specific 
steps to reach those goals. This assign- 
ment represents a well-meaning attempt 
by state educators to ask teachers and ad- 
ministrators to reflect on their vision for 
their schools and then to propose spe- 
cific methods for working toward that 
vision. The problem is that the mission 
statement developed at this school (much 
like others we have seen) does not pro- 
vide a clear direction for change. Almost 
any goal could be said to be consonant 
with this vision. Examples of goals that 
the team came up with (there are seven 
in all) include posting the mission state- 
ment throughout the school and commu- 
nity, developing a standardized format 
for student papers, developing a study 
skills program for all students, and de- 
veloping a schoolwide homework policy. 

This team worked hard and long to de- 
velop their mission statement and goals. 
But we come away from them knowing 
very little about what the school stands 
for or how policies and practices should 
be changed to reflect the mission. Teach- 
ers who participated in the process tell 
us that their efforts did not result in any 
substantive change in the day-to-day func- 
tioning of the school. We are not in any 
way being critical of this school or dis- 
trict or state. Understanding why this ap- 
proach was not particularly effective can 
help with the design of more successful 
programs. 

Basing school improvement on the find- 
ings of effective schools research raises 
some questions about the nature of the 
principles that are used to guide change. 
The widely disseminated list of correlates 
of effective schools describes a learning 
context with the following characteris- 
tics: the environment is safe and order- 
ly, there are high expectations for student 



success, principals act as instructional 
leaders, there is a clear and focused mis- 
sion, students spend significant amounts 
of time-on-task, student academic prog- 
ress is frequently monitored, and home/ 
school relations are nurtured.- 1 Do we 
want to increase time-on-task if the tasks 
are worksheets and dittos? Does more 
frequent monitoring of academic progress 
mean more testing on dates and facts? 
Do we hire police officers to maintain a 
safe and orderly environment? Is a clear 
and focused mission more important than 
the nature of that mission? What do these 
schools stand for. where arc they headed, 
and how can school policies and practices 
be changed to move them in that diiec 
tion? What matters in a school goes He 
yond agreeing on a list of magic word* 
and treating correlates as if they aie hi 
dependent ingredients in a recipe loi e! 
fectiveness. 

Take, for example, the assertion thai 
teachers in effective schools have hiph 
expectations for student success Some 
approximation of this notion can foe found 
in many of the mission statements that 
weVe read. Does the posting of this ideal 
mean that teachers with low expectations 
will change their beliefs? In the same 
schools that post such statements, stu 
dents may be grouped into five ability 
levels for math, members of the honor 
society may receive special resources and 
privileges, and underachieving students 
may be given low-level, repetitious tasks 
to master. In our discussions with teach- 
ers, many of them tell us that they work 
very hard to convey high expectations to 
students. They try to be sensitive to the 
content of the messages that they provide 
to individual students in the classroom. 
But there seems to be less sensitivity to 
the messages that are conveyed through 
schoolwide policies and practices. 

Our work is concerned with these mes- 
sages. Ours is a theory-based school re- 
form program that empowers teachers to 
change schoolwide policies and practices 
in a way that redefines the meaning and 
purpose of schooling. 



COLLABORATING TO CHANGE 
THE SCHOOL CULTURE 

With support from the National Cen- 
ter for School Leadership, a team of re- 
searchers from the University of Michi- 
gan approached a local school district in 
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the late fall of 1990 with a proposal to 
work with that district to improve its 
schools. The premise at NCSL is that, by 
influencing the nature of the school cul- 
ture, school leaders can have an impact 
on students 4 motivation and investment 
in learning, » The proposed program was 
described as a collaborative effort to re* 
view ind revise school policies and prac- 
tices in order to change the nature of the 
school culture and thereby enhance the 
motivation and learning of students, par* 
ht ulmly (hose considered to be "at risk.** 
I he families in this district arc largely 
"blue c ollar, many parents are involved 
in Mtnte way with the auto industry. The 
i remit recession has resulted in wide- 
sfMt-Hii layoffs, causing serious disruption 
to manv ol the families. Approximately 
of the students qualify for free or 
inliunl ire lunches. There are six ele- 
mrMiiiy schools, two middle schools, 
mill ii hlfili school in this district. 

W r explained that a leadership team 
I nun i me elementary school and one mid- 
dle M'hool would take primary responsi- 
bility for initialing and sustaining the 
niopiam in their schools and that these 
It* mlmhlp teams would work closely a.id 
< notmuously with the team from the Uni- 
vrisity of Michigan and the rest of the 
st hool staf f. Comparison schools at both 
the t'lenientaty and the middle school lev* 
rls would lie recruited for research pur- 
poses but would not be engaged in the 
rojlahnrative change program. 

In describing the theoretical framework 
thai Would guide the changes, we talked 
uhout the eff ect of the school culture on 
students' investment in learning. Students 
quickly come to understand what their 
schools stand for and what is valued. In 
many schools students perceive that dem- 
onstrating ability is the main goal and 
that how they stand in relation to their 
peers is the measure of their success. This 
is a school culture that emphasizes rela- 
tive ability and comparative performance 
and is, in our terms, "ability focused." By 
contrast, in some schools (all too few), 
students come to understand that what is 
valued is mastery, hard work, taking on 
challenging tasks, and making academic 
progress. Competition and comparison 
with peers are discouraged. For purpose 
of contrast, we call this kind of school 
culture 'task focused." In reality, schools 
fall somewhere along a continuum be- 
tween these two poles or provide mixed 



messages - but too often, particularly at 
the secondary level, the culture stresses 
and rewards the demonstration of ability 
rather than the development of ability. 

The many policies and practices that 
characterize a school determine where 
it falls on the continuum between an abil- 
ity focus and a task focus. Carole Ames, 
who has been a pioneer in this area, has 
worked with teachers to develop task-fo- 
cused (she calls them "mastery-focused") 
cultures within their classrooms. Her re- 
search documents the positive effects on 
children, particularly at-risk children, of 
being in a task-focused learning environ- 
ment. 23 Many other researchers have 
found that children who pursue task- 
focused goals try harder, take on more 
challenging tasks, persist longer, handle 
failure better, are more creative, and in 
general exhibit more adaptive patterns of 
learning than children who pursue ability- 
focused goals. » Ames stresses to teach- 
ers that a task-oriented classroom is not 
dependent on a single set of strategies or 
a particular instructional method; instead, 
it involves a constellation of strategies 



that are conceptually related. She urges 
teachers to think broadly about change 
rather than focus on one aspect of the 
learning environment and to develop a 
range of classroom strategies that are 
conceptually consistent with a task or 
mastery focus. 

Ames* work with teachers has been 
very successful. The difficulty is that 
students who are in a task-focused class- 
room one year may move to an ability- 
focused classroom the next year. In ad- 
dition, school-level policies and practices 
may conflict with or undermine task- 
focused strategies that individual teachers 
are implementing in their classrooms. 
Thus researchers at NCSL decided to 
work with school leaders to examine and 
change policies and practices in the 
school as a whole. 



THE ROLE OF LEADERSHIP TEAMS 

Although this change program has 
never been identified with school-based 
management, it is very much within that 
tradition: teacher leaders are at the heart 
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Moving away from an ability focus and toward a 
task focus need not cost significantly more money. 



of this reform effort. During the three 
years of the project, an increasing num- 
ber of teachers have become involved in 
the process, and we have observed grow- 
ing feelings of power and ownership. Al- 
though Tew parents have become mem- 
hm of the leadership teams, every effort 
Is nmdt to describe to all parents the rea- 
son!, lot tlie changes that are being made, 
to Kolii it their input, and to involve them 
in an evaluation of the effects of the pro- 
lixin on theli children. 

I nun the hrgintiing. we wore panicu- 
)ntt\ tntrrrMrd in hearing the leadership 
Irani".' hotted tractions to the research 
mhI then questioning of the theory. We 
fcnru that it wait possible that teachers 
* tHittl ir|nt the theory as impractical and 
unhelpful Although there was some ini- 
tial imsUiRe to talking theory,* teach- 
vi s Iwjtaii to feel comfortable with the 
theory and to articulate it in a way that 
vta* jatgon free and rooted in their own 
taper leikes 

h>r example, in talking about the nega- 
tive effects an ability focus might have 
on high-achieving students, one teacher 
described her decision not to take a dif- 
ficult but interesting course in college 
because it might lower her grade-point 
average. In discussing the tendency of 
schools to compare student performance, 
one teacher said, "We don't do that at 
home with our kids. If we're trying to 
teach a child to ride a bike, we don't say, 
Tour sister learned to ride more quick- 
ly/ or 'You're doing an average job of 
learning how to ride this bike.' Instead, 
we say, 'Hang on; pedal faster.' In other 
words, we focus the child on figuring out 
how to do the task and not on how he or 
she compares with other kids." 

The leadership teams in the schools 
decide which policies and practices they 
want to examine and change. Just as 
Ames and her colleagues identified class- 
room strategies that influence the salience 
of a task focus, the leadership teams have 
identified the broad range of school poli- 
cies, practices, and procedures that de- 
fine the purpose of their schools and thus 
influence students' approach to learn- 
ing. Policies and practices at the school 



level often dictate which materials and 
textbooks are used, how students are 
grouped, which students are recognized 
and on what basis, whether students com- 
pete or cooperate academically, if and 
how student autonomy is encouraged, and 
what methods are appropriate for assess- 
ing and evaluating students. Thus they 
provide strong messages to students about 
the purpose and meaning of schooling. 

Our goal as researchers is to work 
with the leadership teams to examine and 
change a wide range of policies and prac- 
tices in a way that will move the school 
as a whole toward an emphasis on mas- 
tery, problem solving, challenge, and 
academic progress and away from an 
emphasis on competition, relative abili- 
ty, and comparative performance. This 
is an ongoing program; it will not end 
when we leave. These teacher leaders 
now know where they are headed, and 
they are in the best position to decide how 
to get there. We believe this is an exam- 
ple of the successful use of SBM as a 
process to reform schools. 



MOVING TOWARD A TASK-FOCUSED 
LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

We are beginning to see evidence that 
the teacher leaders with whom we are 
working, in close consultation with the 
rest of the staff, are changing the culture 
in their schools. In the beginning they tar- 
geted specific policies and practices they 
wanted to examine and change, one at 
a time. For example, in the elementary 
school they spent several months devel- 
oping a list of 13 "principles of recogni- 
tion" that reflect an emphasis on mastery, 
effort, and improvement rather than on 
relative ability and comparative perform- 
ance. These principles are used to guide 
both within-classroom and schoolwide 
recognition practices. 

The teams are still targeting specific 
policies and practices and discussing them 
in depth, but now they are also question- 
ing the day-to-day regularities and events 
that have defined their school for years. 
We hear them saying, "Why are we doing 
that again this year? That's not what this 



school is about anymore. We need to 
change that." The research-based frame- 
work that undergirds this reform effort 
provides a direct link to school policies 
and practices - and a direction to take 
in changing them. When school leaders 
commit to moving away from an ability 
focus and toward a task focus, they know 
where they want to head when they ex- 
amine, for example, ability grouping prac- 
tices, ways of recognizing and evaluat- 
ing students, the use of remedial and 
gifted programs, the distribution of re- 
sources, or other regularities of school- 
ing. 

This is in contrast to the piecemeal ap- 
proach to reform described earlier. Just 
before we started working with the mid- 
dle school, the school improvement team 
solicited information from students and 
teachers regarding their most pressing con- 
cerns. This seemed to them a very rea- 
sonable first step in addressing school 
improvement. Students and teachers were 
pleased to be involved in the process and 
responded with lists of concerns and sug- 
gestions. 

The assistant principal took on the task 
of organizing the many and diverse sug- 
gestions thematically. This proved to be 
difficult and time-consuming. Suggestions 
included providing students with more 
computer time and electives, increasing 
the number of counselors, eliminating 
"supervised study," and repairing the 
doors on the stalls in the girls' bathrooms, 
among many others. The absence of any 
process r * theoretical integration meant 
that, witn the exception of affordability , 
the merits of each proposal were difficult 
to evaluate. The most common response 
by the administration was to say, "Yes - 
that would be great. We agree. But where 
are we going to get the money?" Few of 
these suggestions were acted upon. 

Moving away from an ability focus and 
toward a task focus, however, need not 
cost significantly more money. Recogniz- 
ing students for effort and improvement 
should not cost more than recognizing 
them for getting higher grades than their 
peers. Grouping students on the basis of 
interest rather than on the basis of abili- 
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ty undoubtedly means providing teachers 
with new resources and exposing them 
to new ideas, but the cost should not be 
prohibitive. Moving away from tradi- 
tional methods of assessment and toward 
approaches such as work sampling and 
portfolios can be done without large ex- 
penditures of funds. Some of the most 
important (.*+ry$ we have seen during 
the last three years involve changes in 
mind set, in definitions of success, and 
in goals for students. 



EMPOWERING TEACHERS TO 
REFORM SCHOOLS 

Teacher leaders who are examining 
and changing school policies and prac- 
tices in order to move toward a task- 
focused school culture feel empowered. 
Why? We believe that one of the reasons 
is that they care deeply about the issues 
they are addressing. Although the focus 
of attention is usually on who makes de- 
cisions, it is equally important to consider 
what decisions are being shared. 25 

The National Education Association 
has called for teacher participation in 
"identifying the purposes, priorities, and 
goals of the school." 26 Unfortunately, 
teachers often perceive these decisions 
as being beyond their control. Teachers 
have not traditionally been involved in 
decisions about tracking, the design of re- 
port cards, the prevalence of gifted and 
talented programs or programs for at-risk 
students, the use of standardized tests, or 
the structure of the school day. Compare 
the goal of developing a standardized for- 
mat for student papers with the goal of 
replacing standardized tests with portfo- 
lios and other methods of work sampling. 

One of the reasons SBM is being ques- 
tioned is that only occasionally have 
teachers had opportunities to become 
involved with decisions that they care 
passionately about. 27 Teachers may not 
wish to become embroiled in discus- 
sions about the school budget, schedul- 
ing lunch, or other organizational details 
that seem to them only remotely connect- 
ed with teaching or with defining the pur- 
pose of their school. These are important 
concerns - but not, we sense, issues that 
can in and of themselves transform a 
school. What seems vital in the process 
is to make connections with the teachers' 
classroom lives and their conception of 
what teaching and learning are all about. 



The ospeiKtKc of making meaning- 
ful change may al&o have heightened the 
teachers* feeling* nt empowerment. Many 
teachers arc pessimistic about their power 
to affect school* ide policy because they 
assume thai this is beyond their realm of 
influence. 2 * At the beginning of the proj- 
ect it was clear that teachers were not 
optimistic about the likelihood of success 
for this essentially bottom-up approach; 
they didn't believe that teachers in the 
district had ever had much of a voice in 
decision making, and they were also du- 
bious about the reaction of administrators 
both in their schools and in the central 
office. 



Our model involves 
teachers as lead* 
ers rather than 
as committee mem* 
hers to advise 
the principal 



Such feelings of powerlessness have 
now diminished. Our model involves 
teachers as leaders rather than as com- 
mittee members to advise the principal. 
This type of role definition seems to be 
a prerequisite for successful reform proj- 
ects. 29 Our teachers told us horror stones 
about the effects of standardized testing 
on early elementary children but per- 
ceived initially that there was nothing 
they could do to alter the situation. They 
are now working actively to propose al- 
ternative ways to document the social, 
emotional, physical, and academic ac- 
complishments of young children. They 
came to realize that traditional report 
cards were an anachronism in the new 
multi-age classrooms they had created but 
said, 'They'll never let us change the re- 
port cards." They did. 

Middle school educators asked over 
and over again, "Will the schedule let us 
do this?** - as though the schedule were 



an independent, all-powerful entity. In 
truth, at one point we feared that die in- 
tricacies of scheduling might undermine 
the shift to a more task-focused learning 
environment in the middle school. After 
more than a year of meeting, discuss- 
ing the theory, and examining existing 
policies and practices, the middle school 
teachers came up with a number of con- 
crete changes they wanted to make. They 
left in June believing that the schedule 
in *he fall would allow them to organize 
ti. .nselves and their students in a way 
that would facilitate the move to a more 
task-focused environment. Many teach- 
ers wanted to work in teams and to de- 
velop interdisciplinary units. Some want- 
ed to share students within blocks of time 
rather than divide the day into 50-minute 
periods. Others wanted die same students 
for several periods, agreeing to teach 
and to integrate several subjects and also 
to serve as advisors to these students. 
Such reorganization was seen as a way 
to facilitate the shift to a more task-fo- 
cused learning environment. It would al- 
low them to approach academic tasks in 
new ways, to expand the use of coopera- 
tive learning, to recognize and evaluate 
students differently, and to use time more 
creatively. 

There was great disappointment and 
disillusionment in September when most 
of these requests were denied because 
they could not be worked into the sched- 
ule. Evidently issues such as using male 
teachers to monitor lunch periods, sched- 
uling band at a time during the school day 
when all interested students could attend, 
and providing special programs for the 
gifted and talented were given a higher 
priority than facilitating the new vision. 
Many teachers who had been active mem- 
bers of the leadership team expressed great 
frustration and stopped coming to meet- 
ings. Those who did come spent weeks 
putting together a detailed flow chart 
describing exacdy what steps would be 
necessary to bring a proposal for change 
to fruition. 

Then a remarkable event took place. 
One of the teachers who had been a par- 
ticularly effective member of the leader- 
ship team invited us and interested staff 
members to attend a meeting in his room 
to discuss the possibility of setting up a 
school-within-a-school. This meeting was 
well-attended, and the teachers seemed 
energized and resolute. We would like to 
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think that their experiences on the leader- 
ship teain contributed to their determina- 
tion to provide a different focus for stu- 
dents and to their realization that they 
could have an influence on moving toward 
that new vision. They see themselves as 
more than members of a school improve- 
ment team tinkering with the wording on 
a school mission statement. They have 
had the experience of meeting together 
regularly, sharing information, debating 
issues that are vital to them, and devel- 
oping plans. They are school leaders. 
The school -within-a-schooi is now in place, 
and, within that structure, teachers are 
incorporating task-focused policies and 
practices. 



WHEN V 'E first approached 
our schools with a plan to 
collaborate to change the 
nature of the school cul- 
ture, we did not think of it or describe it 
as "site-based management. 9 Yet it seems 
clear that SBM is the process being used 
to bring about change. We are propo- 
nents of SBM and view it as an indis- 
pensable mechanism for school change. 
At the same time we can understand the 
growing frustration and disillusionment 
surrounding SBM - especially when it 
is thought of as an end in itself and not 
as a process. It is easy to see how some 
schools could adopt the apparatus of 
SBM and declare their teachers to be 
"empowered" when there is no change of 
any consequence for students. 

Our model for school reform would 
make little sense without participatory 
governance. Although the primary goal 
of our collaborative efforts is to provide 
a task-focused environment for students, 
there is also a dedication to providing a 
similar environment for teachers — an 
environment that values and supports hard 
work, the acceptance of challenging tasks, 
risk-taking, and the promotion of growth. 
Rather than abandoning SBM, we need 
to learn under what conditions it works 
to promote substantive school reform. 
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Reporting on issues and research in education finance 



Including School Finance in Systemic Reform 
Strategies: A Commentary 

by Allan Odden 



School finance is once again a hot topic across the 
country. Slow economic growth has caused the public 
perception of declining school funding, while some 
charge that education outcomes do not justify the 
money that is being spent. States across the nation are 
dealing with a brewing tax revolt And court cases 
challenging school funding are multiplying rapidly. 

In spite of the current turmoil in education finance, 
reform remains a priority at both the state and federal 
levels. The ambitious education goals agreed upon by 
former president Bush and the nation's governors are 
being supported by President Clinton. These goals are 
the foundation for the administration's Goals 2000 
program — a program that embraces the concept of 
"systemic reform/' Also, at least 45 states have 
developed or proposed policies based on the systemic 
reform approach. 

This issue oiCPRE Finance Briefs takes a look at the 
school finance issue and proposes that education 
funding be tied more closely to systemic reform 
initiatives. It next describes past trends in school 
finance and current challenges to traditional education 
funding sources. Policy implications of these changes 
are presented, followed by a discussion of possible 
components of a finance system based on systemic 
reform. The brief draws on a published article 1 as 
well as continuing CPRE Finance Center research on 
school-based management. 



Past Trends in Education Funding 

A look at school finance for the future requires 
knowing the facts about education funding of the past 
The fact is that education funding — nationally and in 
most states — has been rising quite consistently since 
World War II. Table 1 shows inflation adjusted 
dollars per pupil in 1960, 1970, 1980 and 1990. Each 
decade, funding rose in substantial terms: 69 percent 
in the 1960s, 22 percent during the 1970s and 48 
percent in the 1980s. Part, but not all, of the funding 
increase was for new services for increasing numbers 
of poor, handicapped and other special needs students. 
Even in the tax limitation and supposedly lower 
government spending era of the 1980s., real dollars 
per pupil for die schools rose by 48 percent. 
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This pattern of increase, which 
equals about 2.2 percent a year 
over this 30-year time period, has 
generally been maintained during 
the beginning of the 1990s. 
Despite the sluggishness of the 
current economy, the figures in 
Table 2 show that per pupil 
education spending on a national 
basis has exceeded inflation each 
year in the 1990s so far, although 
not by much. According to a 
recent U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation report, public elementary 
and secondary education spending 
will hit $295 billion in 1993-94, a 
47 percent increase over the 
previous 1 0 years — after adjusting 
for inflation. Real per pupil 
expenditures for current operating 
purposes are estimated to be 
S5747 in 1993-94. While school 
funding varies dramatically by 
state and district — with not all 
states and districts experiencing 
funding increases — the overall 
numbers nevertheless tell a na- 
tional story of school financing 
that is quite contrary to public 
perception. 

These patterns of systematic 
increases in education funding 
need to be recognized and better 
understood by the nation's 
political and education leadership 



as new education program and 
finance policy is forged during 
the remainder of this decade. 

While the overall picture is one of 
rising resources, funding is scarce 
in some states and many urban 
school districts. California is a 
good example. That state strug- 
gled to maintain an even level of 
nominal dollars per pupil over the 
past three years and level per 
pupil funding is an optimistic 
scenario for the next 2-3 years as 
well. Thus, inflation will erode 
California* s educational resources. 
Since California's school popula- 
tion is very diverse and the state 
spends considerably below the 
national average, school finance 
in that state does not follow the 
more generous national trends. 

Many big city districts also iace 
severe fiscal constraints. But. 
while nearly all urban districts 
have high concentrations of low- 
income, language-minority and 
handicapped students that require 
substantial extra educational re- 
sources, many urban districts 
spend substantially above state 
average spending levels. In other 
words, although nearly all big city 
districts struggle to maintain 
adequate school funding, not all 



are extremely poor or on the low 
end of the expenditure spectrum. 

Finally, because of the inequities 
caused by use of local property 
taxes as a major source of school 
revenues, nearly all states have a 
combination of property -poor and 
tow-spending districts geograph- 
ically close to property-rich and 
high-spending districts, a systemic 
inequity 7 that has long plagued the 
fairness of the American educa- 
tion system. 

Nevertheless, as the nation's edu- 
cation and political leaders face 
up to the rising challenges of the 
education system, the overall 
reality is that historically, the 
country has always been willing 
to increase the dollars for its 
schools. 

Chalenges to School 
Fuming Sources 

Only time will tell whethev the 
1990s will be as fiscally generous 
to the schools as previous de- 
cades. The federal government 
predicts that education funding 
will rise by another 43 percent 
between 1993 and 2003— after 
adjusting for inflation, largely 
based on historical patterns of 



Table 1: Education Funding Per Pupil, 1960 to 1990 (1990 dollars) 



Real Dollars 
Per Pupil 



1960 
S1621 



1970 
$2743 



Change, 
1960-1970 

69% 



1980 
$3345 



Change. 
1970-1980 

22% 



1990 
S4960 



Change^ 
1980-1990 

48% 



Source: National Center for Education, Digest of Educational Statistics, 1993. 



Table 2: Education Expenditures Pel Pupil in the 1990s (1992-93 dollars) 



Real Expenditures 
Per Pupil 



1989-90 1990-91 
$5570 $5582 



1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 
$5645, est. $5721. est. $5747, proj. 



Change, 
^89-90^93-94 

3.2% 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics. 
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growth and traditional assump- 
tions about the course of the 
economy. But there are some 
indications that this might be an 
overly rosy prediction. 

First, one source of increased 
revenues in the 1970s and 
1980s — the state — may not be 
able to increase school funding 
during the 1990s. Indeed the shift 
of funding from local to state 
sources seems to have stabilized 
in the late 1980s with states 
providing about 50 percent of 
revenues, locals about 44 percent 
and die federal government about 
6 percent. Actually, the state 
share dropped a couple of points 
during the past few years while 
the local share rose. Today, 
moreover, state tax increases are 
generally earmarked not for 
schools but for closing state 
budget gaps, building prisons and 
funding Medicaid. 

Recently, Colorado and Oklahoma 
joined the growing list of states 
that limit state expenditures. 
These proposals are likely to lead 
to a reduction in state spending, 
which also usually produces fewer 
school revenues. The more these 
types of state and local measures 
are approved, the more tenuous 
becomes the ability of states to 
hike education revenues. 

Second, the federal government is 
a potential but unlikely source of 
new education revenues; it 
already spends much more than it 
collects and any significant new 
spending likely will occur in 
health rather than in education. 

Third, there is a brewing revolt 
against rising local taxes. 
Nationally, local taxes have been 
the fastest rising revenue source 
in the country since 1985, out- 
pacing both state and federal 
taxes. Local taxes include not 
only increasing property taxes, 
but also many new local sales and 
income taxes approved over the 



past decade. As a result, local 
taxes in the aggregate have been 
rising at rates above both inflation 
and p /sonal income. 

Most of the rise in local taxes has 
been pumped into schools. In the 
1980s, many states, particularly 
southern states, saw the property 
tax as an untapped revenue 
source, and increased property tax 
rates as a major component of 
their education reforms. 

One clear indication of current 
dissatisfaction with the local taxes 
is the 1993 law enacted by the 
Michigan legislature which elimi- 
nated die local property tax as 
school revenue. That action cut 
about S63 billion from Michi- 
gan's total S10 billion public 
school budget In March 1994. 
Michigan voters approved Pro- 
posal A, which replaced most lost 
revenues by an increase in the 
state sales tax from 4 to 6 percent 
and by an increase in the tax on 
cigarettes from 25 to 75 cents per 
pack. 

In Wisconsin, legislators have 
enacted a law that cuts property 
tax funding for schools by one- 
third and charges a panel with 
developing a way to replace the 
lost revenues. In a somewhat less 
drastic initiative three years ago, 
Oregon taxpayers enacted a sub- 
stantial reduction in property 
taxes that was to be phased-in 
over five years; the lost property 
taxes were to be covered by new 
state revenues. This is the third 
year of the phase-down, but nei- 
ther the legislature nor the people 
have approved a sales tax to cover 
the lost revenue; as a result total 
education revenues are down. 

Further, California's Proposition 
13 continues to gut education 
revenues in the Golden state. But 
California voters continue to turn 
down initiatives that would 
modify Proposition 1 3 and make 




it easier to raise more local 
property taxes. 

Minnesota. Nebraska. New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina are also exploring re* 
forms to eliminate local property 
taxes as a school revenue source. 

These events suggest that the 
country may be experiencing a 
round of property tax relief and 
reform like that of the early 
1970s. However, the degree of 
fiscal freedom today for reducing 
property taxes is less than in the 
1970s. In 1973, many states 
received their first federal revenue 
sharing dollars, and thus had a 
"free" revenue source they could 
use to cut local taxes. Other states 
enacted new sales and income 
taxes, or raised their historically 
low rates for those taxes, and had 
new money to reduce local 
property taxes. Unfortunately 
these revenue options are not 
generally available today. 

States such as Oregon, which 
lacks a sales tax, and Texas, 
which does not have an income 
tax. could enact such a new tax. 
But today the proceeds might be 
used more to reduce the tax 
burden on the other two taxes, 
particularly the property tax, than 
to increase funding for any 
function, such as education. This 
happened recently in Connecticut 
when it finally enacted an income 
tax. 
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These dilemmas could portend a 
"flattening" of the public sector, 
or at least a lower increase than 
has been experienced during the 
past The result would be much 
slower growth — and potentially 
even decline — in school rev enues. 

Only time will tell whether such a 
scenario becomes reality. But 
what can be predicted with some 
certainty is slower growth in 
education revenues caused by the 
overall sluggishness of the nation- 
al and most state economies, 
together with stiffened resistance 
to raising tax rates and increasing 
property tax burdens. Until econo- 
mic growth picks up. tax revenues 
flowing into government cof- 
fers — including those of school 
districts — could be in very limited 
supply. 

Push for Growth in 
Education Productivity 

Despite the less than optimistic 
prediction for future school 
revenues, the education sxsteni is 
under intense pressure to hike the 
achievement of all students dra- 
matically. Not only might pres- 
sures to reduce and reform the 
property tax need to be accom- 
modated within a smaller purse, 
but also schools might still need 
(o improve student achievement a 



great deal within this limited 
purse. 

The national education goals call 
for high proficiency in thinking 
and problem solving in core 
content areas for all students, a 
level attained by only a small 
percentage of students today. 

According to the NAEP (National 
Assessment of Educational Pro- 
gress) Fall 1993 results, less than 
10 percent of students were 
achieving just "'acceptable" levels 
of math and reading let alone 
high levels. Indeed, even before 
the recent demands for substan- 
tial!) higher student achievement 
the realization that funding has 
been consistently rising while 
achievement has remained flat led 
some to suggest that education 
had a significant productivity pro- 
blem, lite productivity problem 
must be faced, because more than 
increased money is needed if 
student achievement is to rise. 

Ihus. the future challenge for 
education will be to link improve- 
ments in school finance to local 
tax reform and. simultaneously, to 
produce high levels of achieve- 
ment for all students, w ith school 
budgets that grow more slowly or 
even decline in some states over 
the rest of the 1990s. 



Pressure From the Courts 

Legal pressures reinforce this call 
for improved school quality. 
School finance litigation and 
court decisions that overturn state 
school finance structures are 
creating intense pressure both to 
improve education quality and 
reform unfair school finance 
structures. Today, there are school 
finance cases being developed, in 
trial or recently decided, in over 
25 states in the country . The level 
and scope of school finance 
litigation is at an all time high. 

State supreme courts in Kentucky. 
Massachusetts. Montana. New 
Hampshire. New Jersey. Tennes- 
see and Texas have ruled state 
school finance systems unconsti- 
tutional already in the 1990s. In 
September 1993. the New Jersey 
court overturned the expensive 
New* Jersey school finance reform 
enacted in 1 991. writing that 
more money was needed by the 
low -spending districts. Lower 
courts in Alabama. Minnesota. 
Missouri, and Rhode Island have 
found systems unconstitutional 
(although the Minnesota Supreme 
Court recently overturned the 
lower court's ruling). 

All the court decisions require 
states to reduce, if not eliminate, 
fiscal disparities caused by un- 
equal distribution of the local 
property tax. No state has ad- 
dressed this objective in the past 
without pumping a significant 
level of new state dollars into the 
education funding system. With 
caps being placed on state 
revenues and citizens resisting 
state tax increases, traditional 
school finance reform could be 
much more complicated in the 
1990s. 

But the court decisions today 
seem to be even more aggressive 
than in the past about reducing 
expenditure per pupil differences 
and requiring large hikes in the 
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expenditure lev els of many if net 
most districts. The recent decision 
in Alabama found the entire state 
system inadequate and mandated 
a higher level of funding for all 
districts, a level that would enable 
each district to meet the state's 
education requirements. Legisla- 
tive response \\ ill be very difficult 
without a new and large pot of 
money. 

In New Jersey, the original and 
the recent supreme court decision 
in the Abbott v. Burke case re- 
quired the state to bring the 
expenditure per pupil of the 28 
"special needs** districts, which 
enroll 25 percent of the state's 
students, up to the same level as 
those of the most affluent and 
highest spending districts in the 
state. Meeting the court require- 
ment would add significantly to 
the cost of school funding. The 
1993 court ruling, which under- 
girds this original court require- 
ment comes after a three-year 
struggle in New Jersey around 
raising state taxes to meet the 
court stipulation. How New Jer- 
sey will resolve these dilemmas is 
unknown. 

Finally, nearly all recent court 
decisions contain language about 
the evolving high-skill needs of 
the modern economy and the need 
for the education system to 
produce students with a much 
higher level of cognitive capabili- 
ties. While no decision has 
explicitly required a minimum 
student achievement level for 



compliance with the court man- 
date, the trend certainly is toward 
that end. The response to the 
Kentucky decision, which over- 
turned the entire education 
system — curriculum, governance 
and finance — stipulated high stu- 
dent achievement standards as the 
primar> goal of both program and 
finance reforms. The case in 
Alabama required similar!} high 
outcomes as did the recent Massa- 
chusetts case. 

In short, despite the potential 
scarcit} of education revenues, 
courts are maintaining pressure to 
eliminate the fiscal disparities that 
have plagued state school finance 
s> stems, and appear to be moving 
toward requiring minimum pro- 
ficiency levels on thinking and 
problem solving tasks for all 
students. 

Implications for 
PoKcymakers 

Political and education leaders 
who want to be ahead of. rather 
than goaded, by complicated court 
rulings might take these trends 
seriously and begin restructuring 
their finance systems in ways that 
link more clearlx the school 
finance structure to student 
achievement results. Indeed, given 
the flat and inadequate level of 
student achievement, there arc 
pressures from several sources to 
make improved student learning 
the main goal of all education 
policymaking. Aligning the 
school finance structure w ith a set 
of policy initiatives designed to 
improve student learning is an 
important piece of a fast-grow ing 
education reform movement — 
systemic education reform. 

Key Components of 
Systemic Reform 

Nationally and in many states, 
systemic reform is now* identified 
as a potentially powerful way to 
produce higher levels of student 



achievement. Briefly, systemic 
reform includes the following key 
components: 

• ambitious student outcomes 
The underlying concept is that all 
students should be able to per- 
form at high levels on thinking 
and problem-solving skills. The 
system shifts from a focus on in- 
puts to a focus on results. 

• a scries of coherent policies at 
all government levels supporting 
student outcome goals 

The policies should include: (a) 
high quality curriculum standards 
such as those developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, coupled with new 
and revised instructional mater- 
ials: (b) new forms of perform- 
ance assessment strongly linked 
to the curriculum standards, that 
indicate what students know as 
well as what they can do; and (c) 
substantially expanded profession- 
al staff development along with 
dramatically revised pie-service 
teacher training 

• restructured management and 
governance, including site-based 
implementation 

Critical aspects of implementation 
should devolve to the organiza- 
tional unit that actually delivers 
educational services — schools. 
Key service providers — teachers 
— should participate in devising 
the program strategies to be 
implemented. 

The most effective strategy to 
improve performance — in both 
the private and public sectors — 
has been to set clear performance 
targets at the top of the system, 
flatten the organizational struc- 
ture, move decision-making down 
to work teams actually providing 
the service, and hold them ac- 
countable for results (Barzelay 
1992; Galbraith etal. 1993; Law- 
ler 1992). Indeed* high involve- 
mcnt/decentral ized management is 
the rapidly rising organizational 
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strategy used in the non-school, 
public and private sectors of our 
economy to enhance organiza- 
tional effectiveness and productiv- 
ity. Furthermore, especially im- 
portant given the uncertainty of 
future education resources, high 
involvement decentralized man* 
agement has been used success- 
fully to improve performance in 
circumstances when funding is 
increasing as well as when it is 
noL 

This decentralization strategy 
works best for organizations 
whose work is complex, is best 
done in teams, and exists in a 
rapidly changing environment 
(technically and otherwise). These 
traits characterize education. 
Teaching is an intellectually 
complex task, is best accom- 
plished when it is done collegia!- 
ly, faces uncertainty in its day -to- 
day tasks, and exists in a rapidly 
changing demographic and policy 
environment (Mohrman et al. 
I992K Thus including school- 
based management as an organi- 
zational component of s\stemic 
reform is supported b> analogies 
from other sectors. 

High involvement management 
works only when information, 
knowledge, power over the bud- 
get, authority over personnel, and 
rewards are decentralized to the 
unit of service provision. Thus 
developing a sound educational 
finance system linked to a sys- 
temic reform appears to entail the 
following: 

• a focus on the school as the key 
organizational unit 

• devolution of power over the 
budget to schools 

• decentralization of the personnel 
function to sites 

• development of a comprehen- 
sive school-level information 
system 
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• investment of dollars in capacity 
development 

• redesign of teacher compensa- 
tion 

School Finance and 
Systemic Reform 

In the following sections we 
describe what a system of school 
finance based on systemic reform 
might look like. At this point, 
these designs have no direct 
empirical support, but they draw- 
both from studies of effective 
management in the private sector 
and tentative findings about 
factors necessary for effective 
school-based management (Mohr- 
man 1993; CPRE 1993a; Mohr- 
man and Wohlstetter forthcoming: 
Wohlstetter et al. forthcoming: 
Odden and Odden 1994). 

School-Based Finance 
Structure 

One new direction might be to 
target education policy, including 
finance policy, more directly on 
schools — rather than districts. 
States now give money to districts 
but not schools. A school focus 
not only fits with school-site 
implementation, but also public 
school choice, charter schools, the 
Clinton administration's America 
2000 program and several other 
school-based policy initiatives. 

School-Controlled Budget 

The second aspect of a new- 
school finance structure would be 
to move power to the school by 
devolving budget authority. A 
large portion of dollars would be 
budgeted in a lump sum to 
schools. The more radical ap- 
proach would be for states, or 
perhaps districts, to fund schools 
directly. A less dramatic approach 
would be for states to follow the 
lead of the United Kingdom and 
by law require that 85-90 percent 
of all dollars — both general and 
categorical — now allocated to 
districts be sent to schools in a 
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lump sum. While the district 
could retain some functions and 
budgetary' power — in transpor- 
tation, capital facilities, for exam- 
ple — schools would need to con- 
trol at least the instructional 
budget, which comprises about 60 
percent of most school budgets. 

In school-based allocation 
schemes, three major components 
of funding might be considered. 
To start, each school could receive 
an equal base level of dollars per 
pupil. The preferred approach 
would be for the state to deter- 
mine the base spending level. If a 
stale adopted the new legal 
remedy for school finance inequi- 
ties proposed bv CPRE researcher 
Bill Clune(CPRE 1992), it would 
set a high base per pupil funding 
for all schools in the state. 

This high level couid be over- 
reaching as a target for all 
schools. A somewhat less ambi- 
tious target would be the state's 
previous average expenditure or 
the 50th percentile, a level that 
probably would allow schools in 
non-metropolitan districts to 
provide a high quality education 
program. However if this lower 
base level were selected, a second 
tier equalized plan should ilso be 
added for schools that want or 
need to spend above that level, 
either because they face higher 
prices, have greater student need, 
or have a higher taste for educa- 
tion. Such a tier could be linked 
either to the property tax or to the 
state's income tax. The idea 
would be to allow any school or 
district wanting to spend above 
the common base to do so, and 
through a power equalization 
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program to make the additional 
spending approximately the same 
for equal extra tax efforts. The 
state could "cap" this extra expen- 
diture at some level, perhaps 50 
percent above the base. 

Second, some schools have poor 
children who need additional 
serv ices in order to learn the core 
curriculum. Thus, the base allot- 
ment should be augmented b\ a 
substantial amount for even poor 
child. The dollar amount for this 
addon should be sufficient for 
the school to raise the achieve* 
ment of low-income children to 
acceptable levels of proficiency 
on thinking and problem-solving 
tasks. One program that has 
produced impressive results in 
student learning is the Success for 
All Program created by Robert 
Slavin at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The cost of that program is 
close to S2000 per poor child. 
Thus an add-on for low income 
children could run an extra S2000 
per child (Clune 1993). 

Third, it is well documented that 
the purchasing power of the 
educational dollar varies across 
districts and labor market regions. 
Equal funding per pupil discri- 
minates against urban districts, 
where prices are higher, and 
advantages non-metropolitan dis- 
tricts, where prices are lower. 
Thus, states should modify all 
dollar allocations by some re- 
gional price index that adjusts for 
the varying purchasing power of 
the educational dollar. While the 
technical methods for creating 
these adjustments are rclativelv 
straight forward, the polities of 
getting them enacted into for- 
mulas admitted!) arc difficult. 

This finance structure would 
produce fiscal equity across not 
only school districts in a state but 
also across schools. It would also 
include finance as part of an 
overall systemic strategy to help 
schools produce high levels of 




student learning, not as part of a 
fiscal equity agenda. 

School authority over 
personnel 

The ability to recruit, select, 
develop, socialize and deploy per- 
sonnel resources is also important 
to decentralized, h igh-invol ve- 
rt. ?nt management. Individuals 
need to fit into each work group 
on both a technical expertise and 
social norm level. Sites, thus, 
would need to power to select 
both the mix of personnel at the 
school and the specific individuals 
for each job position. 

School-Based Information 
System 

The data implication of school- 
based financing and decentralized 
management is a school-based 
fiscal accounting structure that 
would provide sites with detailed 
information on revenues, budgets 
mid expenditures by object, func- 
tion and program. At a minimum, 
this would technically mean 
moving current education fiscal 
accounting information systems 
from the district to the school 
level. It also would require infor- 
mation on student performance, 
periodically over the course of the 
year; feedback from parents and 
the community on school satisfac- 
tion; benchmark information with 
schools in similar communities; 
and up-to-date information on the 
socio-demographics of the school 
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context For the most effective 
implementation, it would entail 
developing an on-line, personal 
computer-based, interactive sys- 
tem that would provide each 
school with accurate, up-to-date 
fiscal information, as well as all 
of the other data on teachers, 
students and the community. 

investment in Knowledge 
Development Activities 

Effective decentralized manage- 
ment requires development of a 
new and wide range of knowledge 
and expertise for faculty' in a 
school. This requires substantial 
investments in professional deve- 
lopment and training. Training 
would need to focus on the 
knowledge and skills needed to 
teach the new thinking-oriented 
curriculum, and on the expertise 
needed to engage in school-based 
fiscal decision-making and bud- 
geting. While lump-sum budget- 
ing could allow school faculty to 
allocate new funds for profes- 
sional development, that state also 
could set-aside two to four per- 
cent of the total school revenue 
for continuing professional deve- 
lopment. This year, Minnesota 
and Missouri targeted two percent 
of their foundation formula for 
ongoing training. 

Use of this money would need to 
switch from one-shot workshops, 
which typifies too much of 
education staff development, to 



more intensive training emphases. 
Sending teams of teachers to 
intensive summer institutes, 
developing a trainer of trainer 
structure, and supporting teacher 
involvement in professional net- 
works are new types of strategies 
that may have better success in 
developing new and complex 
teacher expertise that is used 
successfully in the classroom 
(CPRE 1993b). 

Redesigned Teacher Reward 
and Compensation System 

This dimension of new school 
finance would include changes in 
the reward or compensation 
structure for teachers. It would 
entail changing the base of 
teacher compensation from the 
indirect measures of education 
and experience currently used. 
One possibility would be to base 
compensation on direct measures 
of individual knowledge and 
skills, i.e., what teachers know 
and can do. 

Such a structure also could 
include a salary increase for certi- 
fication from die National Board 
for Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards. In addition, a revised com- 
pensation system could include 
group-based school faculty perfor- 
mance awards, including bonuses 
for meeting improvement targets 
and cost-reduction gain shuring- 
programs (Lawler 1990). The lat- 
ter components would require it 
separate budget. 

I have co-authored several papers 
that outline in much more detail 
how such a new compensation 
structure could be designed, what 




the skill block components could 
include, and how to transition 
from the current to such a pro- 
posed system (Mohrman et al. 
1993; Odden and Conley 1992). 

Choice 

School choice must also be 
addressed. The type of decentrali- 
zation described above provides 
choice to educational profes- 
sionals in how to accomplish 
education achievement targets. 
Different schools likely would 
take on different characteristics — 
some math and science oriented, 
some more humanities oriented, 
some using standard curriculum 
frameworks, others taking a more 
thematic approach, etc. 

Some of these strategies might 
not be good for some children or 
liked by some parents. As a 
result, it would be inappropriate 
to require everyone to attend his 
or her neighborhood school. Thus 
choice of school, at least within 
the public sector, might be a com- 
ponent of a new design. Put dif- 
ferently, public school choice 
within and across districts is a 
side effect of dramatic school- 
based management unci decision- 
making, Further, charter schools, 
which arc growing In popularity, 
can provide perhaps even more 
choice. In short, a wide range of 
choice options should accompany 
tin* above approach to school 
finance and education policy 
re lin n i. 

In Minnesota, a set of coiupiehcii 
slvi? public school choice pro 
grunts, including dinner hcIuhiIn. 
lias noi only iMMpowieil | mi nth 
(nil aho hits Induced schools lo 
pay clowi aiiunihni lullich pnicin 
ami children cuhIoiucis. Nilnuih 
llow assess \shitl Ihn nlln III 
terms o| wluil pmcnls uiait, mid. 
in llic main, patents wuol it 
quality runic uliiui {iingnim mid 
high hluiulaids tot si Hileol 
achievement. I unln i uhlimi^lt 
pressed lot icsotiMcs, school'. 



responding to these new pressures 
are rethinking how they use 
current revenues and devising 
strategics for reallocating reve- 
nues to focus funding on core 
programs. 

□•regulation 

Another ingredient of such a new 
structure would he substantial 
regulatory relief. It is hard to 
unleash the creativity of school 
professionals to redesign educa- 
tional services to produce higher 
and more ambitious student 
learning results, while holding 
them to all the federal, state, local 
and union contract rules and 
regulations that now govern and 
proscribe their behavior. A 
serious results-oriented system 
would de-emphasize regulations 
and focus accountability on what 
students actually learned. 

School Finance Equity 

A school-based finance structure 
could provide opportunities to 
expand significantly the level of 
fiscal equity in state school 
finance systems as well as the 
dimensions of resource equity that 
could be assessed. Financing 
schools could enhance fiscal 
equalization at both the district 
and site level. This is important 
because a just-completed study of 
California found that although the 
state had produced fiscal equity 
across districts, there were wide 
ranging inequities— fiscal, pro- 
gram, teacher quality and student 
achievement at the school level 
(I let ten IW.1). 

Al the Nchool, moreover, equity 
eoiicci iin could move beyond 
iiuusUicn id dollar equality and 
include the Inniiu of whether all 
MiuleiilN have the unnllty of 
Institu tion needed to (earn more 
iiitihllloiis mnteiM The Idea is 
thill it the nation or a Mate Imple- 
ments nefc testing lor students 
Hiul uses Hie results to make 
lui|iolhml decisions for students — 
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whether to promote them to the 
next schooling level, admit into 
postsecondary education, or hire 
in the job market — then schools 
need to provide the curriculum 
resources to furnish students the 
"opportunity to learn" at the 
expected levels, 

While defining opportunity to 
learn is a complex issue phil- 
osophically, technically und statis- 
tically— its goal is to dellne a sol 
of variables strongly linked in 
student learning. In addition In 
dollar eiliuillty I'ottcr (IW), 
siiMia*sls lliiee key school process 
variables: 

• mea<aircK ol the 'enacted ruiri- 
riiliim," i v . Hie runU uliim iic- 
mulls deliseied nnd inveied In 

llic l IttSMnoill 

• mniMiirs nl I In* leaching 
sIiiiIi'hIlvi ik lualK iced. I he \\\\\\\ 
rod ul llil> itUMisini 1 would be 
hiiuic^u s Hint uinajj.e students In 
piuMi'iii !>ol\lnfi mid where stu- 
ili in*. « niiMiiii 1 1 ('solutions In pro- 
blems mid experiments. 

• niea.uns ol liinkiilmn-imbcd- 
drd icsnun i"i, Nih il as computers, 
in ( i'un lo lahnialuiles, laboratory 
equipment mill manipulative in 
mathematics classrooms. 

A studs mndili'lnl by Porter mid 
colleagues loninl It Is possible to 
lulled Hiii li data through periodic 
snivels, rliiHsionni observations, 
mid it smnll iiumher of ease 
studies (Poller el al, I'W). 



Conclusion 

Although school funding has risen 
every decade during the past 30 
years, several factors may be 
conspiring to limit growth during 
the 1990s. The sluggish economy 
is slowing growth in governmen- 
tal tax revenues, Tax revolts also 
are brewing at both state and local 
levels, The Michigan legislature's 
elimination of the local property 



tux ns a source of school revenues 
is one strong example, The result 
may be smaller increases or even 
decreases in education revenues. 
Nevertheless, the education sys- 
tem is under intense pressure 
from legislatures, the courts, the 
public and the business commun- 
ity to reform inequitable ami 
unconstitutional school finance 
systems and to improve system 
outcomes — to graduate students 
who have mastered a level of 
cognitive expertise now achieved 
by only a small portion of today's 
students. 

Normally, such reforms require 
substantial new money, That 
money might or might not 
become available, But reform to 
accomplish these achievement 
goals is required anyway. 

Systemic reform is an emerging 
education reform strategy de- 
signed to accomplish this objec- 
tive. Redesigning the school 
finance system to support sys- 
temic reform would align the 
ilnunce structure to a program 
strutegy tliut should Increase 
student learning. Such u new 
education system would include 
ambitious student achievement 
outcomes, high-quality curriculum 
standards, and new performance- 
based testing systems. A finance 
structure to match could be school 
based and give schools power 
over the budget and hiring per- 



sonnel; provide heavy investments 
In cnMimilnu training; include a 
school-based fiscal, achievement 
mid demographic information sys- 
tem available In an on-line, Inter- 
atllve computer system; and 
rcsliurlmc Um ber loiuhcMsiillnii 
to pa> leailiris Individually on 
Hie basis id HiHi knowledge and 
skills, and i nllei llwlv lor what 
lliey pimliirr hi hiiiis of student 
achievement 

Hie school lm inula >di mime 
should Include: (I I a high base 
pel pupil amount lm nu ll student 
(n ml a powei emiall/ud siuuiid 
tier allowing scnuuls tu spend 
above the base If the base In sel in 
the middle range id expenditures); 
(2) a substantial add on lor each 
Nludetit 1 1 dim a poverty back- 
ground; and ( \) a price adjust- 
ment for each dollar figure that 
would compensate for the varying 
purchasing power nf the educa- 
tional dollar. The system also 
would need a wide range of 
public school choice and substan- 
tial regulatory relief. 

Such a new structure would 
formally connect the finance 
system to a program system 
designed to enhance student 
learning, could produce fiscal 
equity at both the district and 
school levels, and also could 
improve the productivity of the 
education system. 
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Rethinking School Finance: An Agenda for the 1990s - Allan Odden, editor 

This book discusses finance issues related to important education reform topics including: paying teachers for 
productivity, school-site management, incentives, choice, coordinated social services for children, and interstate 
disparities. ($28.95) 

Designing Coherent Education Policy: Improving the System - Susan tl Fuhman, editor 
This book offers the first in-depth look at systemic school reform, It shows educator* at the district, Mate, and 
federal levels how to coordinate various elements of the policy Infrastructure around a new set of ambitious, 
common goals for what students should know and be able to do, ($32.93) 

Both art available from Joeeay-Ban, Inc., 350 Sanaoma Street, Ian Francisco, CA 94194; 415/433-1767, 
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How People Accept Change 



Innovations are not quickly adopted by people at the same rate. Everyone brings a different background and attitude 
with them when they are introduced to a new or modified concept An understanding of change is enhanced by being 
familiar with the following five categories: Innovators, Early Adopters, Early Majority, Late Majority, Laggards. 

innovators— 1% to 3% 



Usually the first 2.5 percent of the people who adopt an innovation are eager to try new 
ideas. These people usually possess more technical knowledge, are employed in high-risk 
occupations, link up with other innovators, sometimes at great distances, are willing to take 
risks, and are eager to try new ventures. Any organization wishing to gain early support for 
a new idea should tap the innovators. Usually almost immediate acceptance of the 
innovation will be forthcoming simply because it is a change from what has been done 
before. 

Innovators, however, do not usually provide communication leadership that will encourage 
large numbers of people to accept the idea. 

Early Adopters— 13% 



This group, the next 13.5 percent to adopt a new idea, differ from the Innovators In that they 
are communicators. This group of people is looked to by others for opinions regarding the 
change. Early adopters are frequently part of the informal power structure of any organiza- 
tion. They are key communicators, and are respected for their judgement They will not 
accept an innovation as rapidly as the innovator group. This group is the key group to work 
with in instilling new innovations. Managers and team leaders must know who the early 
adopters are and use this group as a communication link with the nest of the structure. 

Early Majority— 34% 



Representing about the next 34 percent to adopt a new idea, this group provides the 
necessary numbers for majority. People in this group are usually joiners. They follow the 
lead of the early adopters, but are reluctant to accept a new idea too quickly. The main 
communication link of the early majority group is with the early adopters. 

Late Majority— 34% 



Making up another 34 percent of the population, the late majority is skeptical and usually 
adopts an innovation only after social or peer pressure is applied. 

Laggards— 16% 



The remaining 16 percent are the last to adopt an innovation. This group is very dependent 
on the past, is not receptive to change or those who advocate change. 



Source: Diffusion of Innovations, Third Edition by Everett M. Rogers. 

Copyright ° 1962, 1971, 1983 by The Free Press, an Imprint of 
Simon & Schuster. Adapted and reprinted with the permission of 
(he publisher. 
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Stages of Change Commitment 
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VUL Internalization 



VII Institutionalization 



VL Adoption 
V. Installation 



COMMITMENT 
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L Contact 




IV. Positive 
Perception 
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the Change 



DISPOSITION 
THRESHOLD 



II. Awareness 
of Change 



TIME 




Source: Conner, Daryl R„ Managing at the Speed of Change. ^Villard Books, 
a division of Random House, Inc. New York: 1993, p. 138. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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Phases of Transition Through Change 



Transition Grid 



Past 



External/ 
Environment 



t 



Denial 


Commitment 


Resistance 


Exploration 



Internal/ 
Self 



Source: The Transition Grid *Flora/Elkind Associates, Change program. Prom Managing 
Organizational Change, Scott, Cynthia D., and Jaffe, Dennis T., Crisp 
Publications, Los Altos, California: 1989. Reprinted with permission. 
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Getting Reform Right 
What W>rks and What Doesn't 



There are as many myths as there are truths associated with change, 
Messrs, Fullan and Miles assert, and educators need to deepen the way they 
think about change. To that end, the authors analyze seven reasons 
change fails and offer seven ^propositions" for successful change. 



By Michael G. Fullan and Matthew B. Miles 



AFTER YEARS of failed 
education reform, educa- 
tors are more and more in 
the habit of saying that 
"knowledge of the change 
process" is crucial. But few people real- 
ly know what that means. The phrase is 
used superficially, glibly, as if saying it 
over and over will lead to understanding 
and appropriate action. 

We do believe that knowing about the 
change process is crucial. But there are 
as many myths as there are truths as- 
sociated with change, and it is time to 
deepen the way we think about change. 
We need to assess our knowledge more 
critically and describe what we know. 
One needs a good deal of sophistication 
to grasp the fundamentals of the change 
process and to use that knowledge wisely. 

We also believe that serious education 
reform will never be achieved until there 
is a significant increase in the number of 
people - leaders and other participants 
alike - who have come to internalize and 
habitually act on basic knowledge of how 
successful change takes place. Reform- 
ers talk of the need for deeper, second- 
order changes in the structures and cul- 

M/CHAEL G. FULLAN is dean of the Fac- 
utty of Education at the University of Toron- 
to, MATTHEW B. MILES is a senior research 
associate with the Center for Policy Research, 
New York, NX 



tures of schools, rather than superficial 
first-order changes. 1 But no change 
would be more fundamental than a dra- 
matic expansion of the capacity of in- 
dividuals and organizations to understand 
and deal with change. Tliis generic ca- 
pacity is worth more than a hundred in- 
dividual success stories of implementing 
specific innovations. As we shall see, 
even individual success stories don't last 
long without an appreciation of how to 
keep changes alive. 

Rather than develop a new strategy for 
each new wave of reform, we must use 
basic knowledge about the do's and dorts 
of bringing about continuous improve- 
ment. In this article we present this 
knowledge in the form of seven basic rea- 
sons why reform fails — and seven prop- 
ositions that could lead to success. 



WHY REFORM FAILS 

Schools and districts are overloaded 
with problems - and, ironically, with so- 
lutions that don't work. Thus things get 
worse instead of better. Even our rare 
success stories appear as isolated pock- 
ets of excellence and are as likely to at- 
rophy as to prosper over time. We get 
glimpses of the power of change, but we 
have little confidence that we know how 
to harness forces for continuous improve- 
ment. The problem is not really lack of 



innovation, but the enormous overload of 
fragmented, uncoordinated, and ephem- 
eral attempts at change. 

We begin with reasons why typical ap- 
proaches do not work. In our view there 
are seven basic reasons why reforms fail. 
Though each one has its own form, these 
seven should be understood in combina- 
tion, as a set. 

1. Faulty maps of change. It's hard 
to get to a destination when your map 
doesn't accurately represent the territory 
you're to traverse. Everyone involved in 
school reform - teachers, administra- 
tors, parents, students, district staff mem- 
bers, consultants, board members, state 
department officials, legislators, materi- 
als developers, publishers, test-makers, 
teacher educators, researchers - has a 
personal map of how change proceeds. 
These constructs are often expressed in 
the form of a proposition or statement. 

1. Resistance is inevitable, because 
people resist change. 

2. Every school is unique. 

3. Plus qa change, plus cest la mime 
chose. 

4. Schools are essentially conservative 
institutions, harder to change than other 
organizations. 

5. You just have to live reform one day 
at a time. 

6. You need a mission, objectives, and 
a series of tasks laid out well in advance. 
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7. You can never please everyone, so 
just push ahead with reforms. 

8. Ftill participation of everyone in- 
volved in a change is essential. 

9. Keep it simple, stupid: go for small, 
easy changes rather than big, demanding 
ones. 

10. Mandate change, because people 
wont do it otherwise. 

People act on their maps. But maps 
such as these don't provide reliable or 
valid guidance. Some, like number I , 
are simply self-sealing and tautological. 
Others, like number 2, are true in the ab- 
stract but totally unhelpful in providing 
guidance. Imagine if a Michelin guide 
book were to tell you that "each restau- 
rant is unique " refuse to make ratings, 
and tell you that you're on your own. 

Some, like number 3, have the seduc- 
tive appearance of truth, though they are 
mostly false. It stretches the bounds of 
credulity to say that the schools we see 
today are no different from those of yes- 
teryear or that all change efforts are self- 
defeating. Such maps are self-defeating. 
At their worst, they tell us that nothing 
really changes - and that nothing will 
work. On such self-exculpatory propo- 
sitions as number 4, there's simply very 
little evidence, and what there is leads to 
the verdict of "not proven."! 

Sometimes our maps are in conflict 
with themselves or with the maps of col- 
leagues. For example, number 5 advo- 
cates the virtues of improvisation, while 
number 6 lauds rational planning. In fact, 
the literature on organizational change 
and a recent study of major change in ur- 
ban high schools show that neither state- 
ment is valid as a guide to successful 
school reform,* The same appears to be 
true for propositions 7 and 8. 

Still other mapping statements are 
directly contradicted by empirical evi- 
dence* For example, though number 9 
looks obvious, studies of change have 
repeatedly found that substantial change 
efforts that address multiple problems 
are more likely to succeed and survive 
than small-scale, easily trivialized inno- 
vations.* 

And number 10, as attractive as it may 
be politically, simply doesn't work. In- 
deed, it often makes matters worse. You 
cant mandate important chrnges, because 
they require skill, motivation, commit- 
ment, and discretionary judgment on the 
part of those who must change.* 



Our aim here is not to debunk all our 
maps. Maps arc crucial . But unless a map 
is a valid representation of the territory, 
we wont get where we want to go, Later 
in this article, wc will outline a map that, 



We must 
have an approach 

to reform that 
acknowledges that 
we may not know 
all the answers. 



we believe, corresponds well with the 
real territory of change. 

2. Complex problem*. Another ma 
jor reason for the failure of reform In that 
the solutions arc not cusy - or even 
known in many cases. A number of years 
ago Arthur Wise labeled this problem the 
"hyperrationalization" of reform: 

To create goals for education is to 
will that something occur. But goals, 
in the absence of a theory of how to 
achieve them, are mere wishful think- 
ing. If there is no reason to believe a 
goal is attainable - perhaps evidenced 
by the feet that it has never been at- 
tained - then a rational planning model 
may not result in goal attainment. 6 

The reform agenda has broadened in 
fundamental ways in the last five years. 
One need only mention the comprehen- 
sive reform legislation adopted in virtu- 
ally every state and the scores of restruc- 
turing efforts in order to realize that cur- 
rent change efforts arc enormously com- 
plex - both in the substance of their 
goc's and in the capacity of individuals 
and institutions to carry out and coor- 
dinate reforms. 

Education to a complex system, and its 
reform is even more complex, Even if 
one considers only seemingly simple, 
first-order changes, the number of com- 
ponents and their Interrelationships are 



staggering: curriculum and instruction, 
school organization, student services, 
community involvement, teacher inser- 
vice training, assessment, reporting, and 
evaluation. Deeper, second-order chang- 
es in school cultures, teacher/student re- 
lationships, and values and expectations 
of the system are all the more daunting. 

Furthermore, higher-order education- 
al goals for all students require knowl- 
edge and abilities that we have never 
demonstrated. In many cases, we simply 
don't know how to proceed; solutions 
have yet to be developed. This is no rea- 
son to stop trying, but we must remem- 
ber that it is folly to act as if we know 
how to solve complex problems in short 
order. We must have an approach to re- 
form that acknowledges that we don't 
necessarily know all the answers, that is 
conducive to developing solutions as we 
go along, and that sustains our commit- 
ment and persistence to stay with the 
prohlem until we get somewhere. In oth- 
er words, wc need a different map for 
solving complex rather than simple prob- 
lems. 

3. Symbols over substance. In the 
RAND-sponsored study of federal pro- 
grams supporting educational change, 
Paul Bcrman and Milbrey McLaughlin 
found that some school districts adopted 
external innovations for opportunistic 
reasons rather than to solve a particular 
problem. These apparent reforms brought 
extra resources (which were not neces- 
sarily used for the intended purpose), 
symbolized that action was being taken 
(whether or not follow-up occurred), and 
furthered the careers of the innovators 
(whether or not, the innovation succeed- 
ed). Thus the mere appearance of inno- 
vation is sometimes sufficient for achiev- 
ing political success. 

Education reform is as much a politi- 
cal as an educational process, and it has 
both negative and positive aspects. One 
need not question the motives of politi- 
cal decision makers to appreciate the neg- 
ative. Political time lines are at variance 
with the time lines for education reform. 
This difference often results in vague 
goals, unrealistic schedules, a preoccu- 
pation with symbols of reform (new leg- 
islation, task forces, commissions, and 
the like), and shifting priorities as politi- 
cal pressures ebb and flow. 

Wc acknowledge that symbols arc es- 
sential for success. They serve to crys- 
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ttllize images and to attract and gener- 
ate political power and financial re- 
sources. Symbols can also provide per- 
sonal and collective meaning and give 
people faith and confidence when they 
are dealing with unclear goals and com- 
plex situations. 7 They are essential for 
galvanizing visions, acquiring resources, 
and carrying out concerted action. When 
symbols and substance are congruent, 
they fonn a powerful combination. 

Nonetheless, reform often fails because 
politics favors symbols over substance. 
Substantial change in practice requires 
a lot of hard and clever work "on the 
ground," which is not the strong point 
of political players. After several experi- 
ences with the dominance of symbolic 
change over substantive change, people 
become cynical and take the next change 
that comes along much less seriously. 

Symbolic change does not have to be 
without substance, however. Indeed, the 
best examples of effective symbols are 
grounded in rituals, ceremonies, and oth- 
er events in the daily life of an organiza- 
tion. While we cannot have effective re- 
form without symbols, we can easily 
have symbols without effective reform - 



Reforms 
also fail because 
our attempts to 
solve problems 
are frequently 
superficial. 



the predominant experience of most edu- 
cators and one that predisposes them to 
be skeptical about all reforms. 

4. Impatient and superficial solu- 
tions. Reforms also fail because our at- 
tempts to solve problems are frequently 
superficial. Superficial solutions, intro- 
duced quickly in an atmosphere of cri- 
sis, normally make matters worse. 1 This 
problem is all the more serious now that . 




Tor many years, you've been preparing to enter uncharted waters - and to- 
day you walk the plank. " 



we are tackling large-scale reforms, for 
the consequences of failure are much 
more serious. 

Reforms in structure are especially sus- 
ceptible to superficiality and unrealistic 
time lines, because they can be launched 
through political or administrative man- 
dates. Two examples at opposite ends of 
the political spectrum provide cases in 
point. A recent study of the impact of 
statewide testing in two states found that, 
while n - testing mandates caused action 
at the local level, they also narrowed the 
curriculum and created adverse condi- 
tions for reform: 

[CJoping with the pressure to attain 
satisfactory results in high-stakes tests 
caused educators to develop almost a 
"crisis mentality" in their approach, in 
that they jumped quickly into "solu- 
tions" to address a specific issue. They 
narrowed the range of instructional 
strategies from which they selected 
means to instruct their students; they 
narrowed the content of the material 
they chose to present to students; and 
they narrowed the range of course of- 
ferings available to students. 9 

Site-based management - opposite in 
many ways to the strategy of centralized 
testing — also shows problems associat- 
ed with structural reforms. Daniel Levine 
and Eugene Eubanks, among others, 
have indicated how school-based models 
often result in changes in formal decision- 
making structures but rarely result in a 
focus on developing instructional skills 
or on changing die culture of schools. 10 
There are numerous other examples of 
new legislation and policies - career lad- 
ders, mentoring and induction policies, 
testing and competency requirements, 
and so on - being rushed into place with 
little forethought about possible negative 
consequences and side effects, 

A related bane of reform is faddism. 
Schools, districts, and states are under 
tremendous pressure to reform. Innova- 
tion and reform are big business, politi- 
cally and economically. The temptation 
is great to latch on to the quick fix, to 
go along with the trend, to react uncriti- 
cally to endorsed innovations as they 
come and go. Local educators experience 
most school reforms as fads. 

There are two underlying problems. 
One is that mistaken or superficial solu- 
tions are introduced; the other is that, 
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even when the solution is on the right 
track, hasty implementation leads to fail- 
ure. Structural solutions are relatively 
easy to initiate under the right political 
conditions, but they are no substitute 
for the hard work, skill, and commit- 
ment needed to blend different structur- 
al changes into a successful reform ef- 
fort. In other words, changes in structure 
must go hand in hand with changes in cul- 
ture and in the individual and collective 
capacity to work through new structures. 
Because education reform is so com- 
plex, we cannot know in advance exact- 
ly which new structures and behavioral 
patterns should go together or how they 
should mesh. But we do know that ne- 
glecting one or the other is a surefire 
recipe for failure. 

5. MbuiKferstaitdntg resistance. Things 
hardly ever go easily during change ef- 
forts. Since change necessarily involves 
people, and people can commit willed ac- 
tions, it seems natural to attribute prog- 
ress that is slower than we might wish to 
their "resistance." Before a recent work- 
shop, one of us asked a group of prin- 
cipals to list the problems they faced in 
a specific change project. More than half 
said "resistance" - variously known as 
intransigence, entrenchment, tearfulness, 
reluctance to buy in, complacency, un- 
willingness to alter behaviors, and fail- 
ure to recognize the need for change. 
These traits were attributed to teachers 
and other staff members, though not to 
the principals themselves. 

But it is usually unproductive to label 
an attitude or action "resistance.** It 
diverts attention from real problems of 
implementation, such as diffuse objec- 
tives, lack of technical skill, or insuffi- 
cient resources for change. In effect, the 
label also individualizes issues of change 
and converts everything into a matter of 
"attitude." Because such labeling places 
the blame (and the responsibility for the 
solution) on others, it immobilizes peo- 
ple and leads to "if only" thinking. 

Change does involve individual atti- 
tudes and behaviors, but they need to be 
framed as natural responses to transition, 
not misunderstood as "resistance." Dur- 
ing transitions from a familiar to a new 
state of affairs, individuals must normally 
confront the loss of the old and commit 
themselves to the new, unlearn old be- 
liefs and behaviors and learn new ones, 
and move from anxiousncss and uncer- 



tainty to stabilization and coherence. Any 
significant change involves a period of 
intense personal and organizational learn- 
ing and problem solving. People need sup- 
ports for such work, not displays of im- 
patience. 



Failure to 
institutionalize 
an innovation 
underlies the 
disappearance 
of many reforms. 



Blaming **resistance w for the slow pace 
of reform also keeps us from understand- 
ing that individuals and groups faced with 
something new need to assess the change 
for its genuine possibilities and for how 
it bears on their self-interest. From com- 
puters across the curriculum, to main- 
streaming, to portfolio assessments, to a 
radical change in the time schedule, sig- 
nificant changes normally require extra 
effort during the transitional stage. More- 
over, there's little certainty about the 
kinds of outcomes that may ensue for stu- 
dents and teachers (and less assurance 
that they will be any better than the sta- 
tus quo). These are legitimate issues that 
deserve careful attention. 

Many reform initiatives are ill-con- 
ceived » und many others are fads. The 
most authentic response to such efforts 
is resistance. Nevertheless, when resis- 
tance is misunderstood, we are immedi- 
ately set on a self-defeating path. Refrain- 
ing the legitimate basis of most forms of 
resistance will allow us to get a more 
productive start and to isolate the real 
problems of improvement. 

6, Attrition of pockets of success. 
There arc many examples of successful 
reforms in individual schools — cases in 
which the strong efforts of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and district administrators have 
brought about significant changes in 



classroom and school practice. 11 We do 
not have much evidence about the dura- 
bility of such successes, but we have rea- 
son to believe that they may not survive 
if the conditions under which they devel- 
oped are changed. 

Successful reforms have typically re- 
quired enormous effort on the part of one 
or more individuals - effort that may not 
be sustainable over time. For example, 
staff collaboration takes much energy and 
time to develop, yet it can disappear 
overnight when a few key people leave. 
What happens outside the school — such 
as changes in district policies on the 
selection and transfer of teachers and 
principals — can easily undo gains that 
have been made. 

Local innovators, even when they are 
successful in the short run, may burn 
themselves out or unwittingly seal them- 
selves off from the surrounding environ- 
ment. Thus schools can become hotbeds 
of innovation and reform in the absence 
of external support, but they cannot stay 
innovative without the continuing support 
of the district and other agencies. Innova- 
tive schools may enjoy external support 
from a critically important sponsor (e.g., 
the district superintendent) or from a giv- 
en agency only to see that support disap- 
pear when the sponsor moves on or the 
agency changes policies. Of course, the 
failure to institutionalize an innovation 
and build it into the normal structures and 
practices of the organization underlies the 
disappearance of many reforms. '2 

We suspect that few things are more 
discouraging than working hard against 
long odds over a period of time to achieve 
a modicum of success - only to see it 
evaporate in short order as unrelated 
events take their toll. It is not enough to 
achieve isolated pockets of success. Re- 
form fails unless we can demonstrate that 
pockets of success add up to new struc- 
tures, procedures, and school cultures 
that press for continuous improvement. 
So far there is little such evidence. 

7. Misuse of knowledge about the 
change process. The final problem is 
related to a particular version of faulty 
maps: -knowledge" of the change process 
is often cited as the authority for tak- 
ing certain actions. Statements such as 
"Ownership is the key to i5form," "Lots 
of inservice training is required," "The 
school is the unit of change," "Vision and 
leadership are critical," and so on are all 
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half-truths. Taken literally, they can be 
misused. 

Reform is systemic, and actions based 
on knowledge of the change process must 
be systemic, too. To succeed we need to 
link a number of key aspects of knowl- 
edge and maintain the connections before 
and during the process of change. In the 
following section we offer seven such 
themes, which we believe warrant being 
called propositions for success. 



PROPOSITIONS FOR SUCCESS 

The seven basic themes or lessons de- 
rived from current knowledge of suc- 
cessful change form a set and must be 
contemplated in relation to one another. 
When it comes to reform, partial theories 
are not very useful. We can say flatly that 
reform will not be achieved until these 
seven orientations have been incorporat- 
ed into the thinking and reflected in the 
actions of those involved in change ef- 
forts. 

1. Change is learning - loaded with 
uncertainty. Change is a process of com- 
ing to grips with new personal meaning, 
and so it is a learning process. Peter Mar- 
ris states the problem this way: 

When those who have the power to 
manipulate changes act as if they have 
only to explain, and when their expla- 
nations are not at once accepted, shrug 
off opposition as ignorance or preju- 
dice, they express a profound contempt 
for the meaning of lives other than their 
own. For the reformers have already 
assimilated these changes to their pur- 
poses, and worked out a reformulation 
which makes sense to them, perhaps 
through months or years of analysis and 
debate. If they deny ( diers the chance 
to do the same, they treat them as pup- 
pets dangling by the threads of their 
own conceptions. 13 

Even well-developed innovations rep- 
resent new meaning and new learning for 
those who encounter them initially and 
require time to assimilate them. So many 
studies have documented this early peri- 
od of difficulty that we have given it a 
label - "the implementation dip."" 
Even in cases where reform eventually 
succeeds, things will often go wrong be- 
fore they go right. Michael Huberman 
and Matthew Miles found that the ab- 
sence of early difficulty in a reform ef- 



fort was usually a sign that not much was 
being attempted; superficial or trivial 
change was being substituted for substan- 
tial change. 15 

More complex reforms, such as re- 
structuring, represent even greater uncer- 
tainty: first, because more is being at- 
tempted; second, because the solution is 
not known in advance. In short, anxie- 
ty, difficulties, and uncertainty are intrin- 
sic to all successful change. 



Ownership 
of a reform can- 
not be achieved 
in advance of 
learning some- 
thing new. 



One can see why a climate that encour- 
ages risk-taking is so critical. People will 
not venture into uncertainty unless there 
is an appreciation that difficulties encoun- 
tered are a natural part of the process. 
And if people do not venture into uncer- 
tainty, no significant change will occur. 

Understanding successful change as 
learning also puts ownership in perspec- 
tive. In our view, ownership of a reform 
cannot be achieved in advance of learn- 
ing something new. A deep sense of own- 
ership comes only through learning. In 
this sense, ownership is stronger in the 
middle of a successful change process 
than at the beginning and stronger still 
at the end. Ownership is both a process 
and a state. 

The first proposition for success, then, 
is to understand that all change involves 
learning and that all learning involves 
coming to understand and to be good at 
something new. Thus conditions that sup- 
port learning must be part and parcel of 
any change effort. Such conditions are 
also necessary for the valid rejection of 
particular changes, because many people 
reject complex innovations prematurely, 



that is, before they are in a sound posi- 
tion to make such a judgment. 

2. Change is a journey, not a blue- 
print. If change involved implementing 
single, well-developed, proven innova- 
tions one at a time, perhaps we could 
make blueprints for change. But school 
districts and schools are in the business 
of implementing a bewildering array of 
innovations and policies simultaneously. 
Moreover, reforms that aim at restruc- 
turing are so multifaceted and complex 
that solutions for any particular setting 
cannot be known in advance. If one tries 
to account for the complexity of the sit- 
uation with an equally complex imple- 
mentation plan, the process will become 
unwieldy, cumbersome, and usually un- 
successful. 

There can be no blueprints for change, 
because rational planning models for 
complex social change (such as education 
reform) do not work. Rather, what is 
needed is a guided journey. Karen Sea- 
shore Louis and Matthew Miles provide 
a clear analysis of this evolutionary plan- 
ning process in their study of urban high 
schools involved in major change efforts: 

The evolutionary perspective rests on 
the assumption that the environment 
both inside and outside organizations 
is often chaotic. No specific plan can 
last for very long, because it will either 
become outmoded due to changing ex- 
ternal pressures, or because disagree- 
ment over priorities arises within the 
organization. Yet there is no reason to 
assume that the best response is to plan 
passively, relying on incremental de- 
cisions. Instead, the organization can 
cycle back and forth between efforts to 
gain normative consensus about what 
it may become, to plan strategies for 
getting there, and to carry out decen- 
tralized incremental experimentation 
that harnesses the creativity of all mem- 
bers to the change effort. . . . Strate- 
gy is viewed as a flexible tool, rather 
than a semi-permanent expansion of the 
mission. 16 

The message is not the traditional 
"Plan, then do," but "Do, then plan . . . 
and do and plan some more." Even the 
development of a shared vision that is 
central to reform is better thought of as 
a journey in which people's sense of pur- 
pose is identified, considered, and con- 
tinuously shaped and reshaped. 

3. Problem! are our frtcndi. School 
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improvement is a problem-rich process. 
Change threatens existing interests and 
routines, heightens uncertainty, and in- 
creases complexity. The typical principal 
in the study of urban schools conducted 
by Louis and Miles mentioned three or 
four major problems (and several minor 
ones) with reform efforts. They ranged 
from poor coordination to staff polari- 
zation and from lack of needed skills to 
heart attacks suffered by key figures. 
Problems arise naturally from the de- 
mands of the change process itself, from 
the people involved, and from the struc- 
ture and procedures of schools and dis- 
tricts. Some arc easily solved; others are 
almost intractable. 

It seems perverse to say that problems 
are our friends, but we cannot develop 
effective responses to complex situations 
unless we actively seek and confront real 
problems that are difficult to solve. Prob- 
lems are our friends because only through 
immersing ourselves in problems can we 
come up with creative solutions. Prob- 
lems are the route to deeper change and 
deeper satisfaction. In this iense, effec- 
tive organizations "embrace problems* 
rather than avoid them. 

Too often, change-related problems 
are ignored, denied, or treated as an oc- 
casion for blame and defense. Success in 
school reform efforts is much more like- 
ly when problems are treated as natural, 
expected phenomena. Only by tracking 
problems can we understand what we 
need to do next to get what we want. 
Problems must be taken seriously, not 
attributed to "resistance* or to the igno- 
rance and wrongheadedness of others. 

What to do about problems? In their 
study of urban schools, Louis and Miles 
classified coping styles, ranging from 
relatively shallow ones (doing nothing 
at all, procrastinating, "doing it the usu- 
al way," easing off, or increasing pres- 
sure) to deeper ones (building personal 
capacity through training, enhancing sys- 
tem capacity, comprehensive restaffing, 
or system restructuring/redesign). They 
found that schools that were least suc- 
cessful at change always used shallow 
coping styles. Schools that were success- 
ful in changing could and did make struc- 
tural changes in an effort to solve diffi- 
cult problems. However, they were also 
willing to use Band-Aid solutions when 
a problem was judged to be minor. It's 
important to note that successful schools 



did not have fewer problems than other 
schools - they just coped with them bet- 
ter. 

The enemies of good coping are pas- 
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sivity, denial, avoidance, conventionali- 
ty, and fear of being "too radical.* Good 
coping is active, assertive, inventive. It 
goes to the root of the problem when that 
is needed. 

We cannot cope better through being 
exhorted to do so. "Deep coping" - the 
key to solving difficult problems of re- 
form - appears to be more likely when 
schools are working on a clear, shared 
vision of where they are heading and 
when they create an active coping struc- 
ture (e.g., a coordinating committceor 
a steering group) that steadily and active- 
ly tracks problems and monitors the re- 
sults of coping efforts. Such a structure 
benefits from empowerment, brings more 
resources to bear on problems, and keeps 
the energy for change focused. In short, 
the assertive pursuit of problems in the 
service of continuous improvement is die 
kind of accountability that can make a 
difference. 

4. Change is resource-hungry. Even 
a moderate-sized school may spend a mil- 
lion dollars a year on salaries, main- 
tenance, and materials. And that's just 
for keeping schools as they are, not for 
changing them. Change demands addi- 
tional resources for training, for substi- 
tutes, for new materials, for new space, 
and, above all, for time. Change is "re- 
source-hungry" because of what it repre- 
sents - developing solutions to complex 
problems, learning new skills, arriving 
at new insights, all carried out in a so- 



cial setting already overloaded with de- 
mands. Such serious personal and collec- 
tive development necessarily demands 
resources. 

Every analysis of the problems of 
change efforts that we have seen in the 
last decade of research and practice has 
concluded that time is the salient issue. 
Most recently, the survey of urban high 
schools by Louis and Miles found that 
the average principal with a schoolwide 
reform project spent 70 days a year on 
change management. That's 32% of an ad- 
ministrator's year. The teachers most 
closely engaged with the change effort 
spent some 23 days a year, or 13% of 
their time on reform. Since we have to 
keep school while we change school, such 
overloads are to be expected. 

But time is energy. And success is like- 
ly only when the extra energy require- 
ments of change are met through the pro- 
vision of released time or through a re- 
designed schedule that includes space for 
the extra work of change. 

Time is also money. And Louis and 
Miles discovered that serious change in 
big-city high schools requires an annu- 
al investment of between $50,000 and 
$100,000. They also found some schools 
spending five times that much with little 
to show for it. The key seemed to be 
whether the money simply went for new 
jobs and expensive equipment or was 
spent for local capacity-building (acquir- 
ing external assistance, training trainers, 
leveraging other add-on funds, and so 
on). Nevertheless, some minimum level 
of funding is always needed. 

Assistance itself can be a major re- 
source for change. It may include train- 
ing, consulting, coaching, coordination, 
and capacity-building. Many studies have 
suggested that good assistance to schools 
is strong, sustained over years, closely 
responsive to local needs, and focused on 
building local capacity. Louis and Miles 
found that at least 30 days a year of ex- 
ternal assistance - with more than that 
provided internally - was essential for 
success. 

We can also think of educational "con- 
tent resources 91 - such big ideas as effec- 
tive schools, teaching for understanding, 
empowerment, and school-based manage- 
ment - that guide and energize the work 
of change. In addition, there are psycho- 
social resources, such as support, com- 
mitment, influence, and power. They're 
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supposedly intangible, but they are criti- 
cal for success 

The work of c inge requires attention 
not just to resources, but to "resourc- 
ing." The actions required arc those of 
scanning the school and its environment 
for resources and matching them to ex- 
isting needs; acquiring resources (buy- 
ing, negotiating, or just plain grabbing); 
reworking them for a better fit to the 
situation; creating time through sched- 
ule changes and other arrangements; and 
building local capacity through the de- 
velopment of such structures as steering 
groups, coordinating committees, and 
cadres of local trainers. 

Good resourcing requires facing up to 
the need for funds and abjuring any false 
pride about self-sufficiency. Above all, 
it takes willingness to invent, to go out- 
side the frame in garnering and rework- 
ing resources. (We are reminded of the 
principal who used money for the heal 
ing system to pay for desperately need- 
ed repainting and renovation, saying, - 1 
knew that, if the boiler broke, they'd have 
to fix it anyway. 1 *) The stance is one of 
steady and tenacious searching for and ju- 
dicious use of the extra resources that tiny 
change requires. Asking for assistance 
and seeking other resources arc signs of 
strength, not weakness. 

5. Change requires the power to 
manage it* Change initiatives do not run 
themselves. They require that substantial 
effort be devoted to such tasks as moni- 
toring implementation, keeping everyone 
informed of what's happening, linking 
multiple change projects (typical in most 
schools), locating unsolved problems, 
and taking clear coping action. In Louis 
and Miles' study, such efforts occurred 
literally 10 times more frequently in suc- 
cessfully changing schools than in un- 
changing ones. 

There appear to be several essential in- 
gredients in the successful management 
of change. First, the management of 
change goes best when it is carried out 
by a cross-role group (say, teachers, 
department heads, administrators, and - 
often - students and parents). In such 
a group different wc"'ds collide, more 
learning occurs, and change is realisti- 
cally managed. There is much evidence 
that steering a change effort in this way 
results in substantially increased teacher 
commitment. 

Second, such a cross-role group needs 



legitimacy — i.e. , a clear license to steer. 
It needs an explicit contract, widely un- 
derstood in the school, as to what kinds 
of decisions it can make and what mon- 
ey it can spend. Such legitimacy is part- 
ly conferred at the front end and partly 
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viirmnl tlnoiiftli lite hunt wmk til decision 
making mul m tluii. Most such groups do 
eikumittti slull iwlttflttifion; they muy be 
seen by oilier* iih uii unfairly privileged 
elite; or they tmiy In? opposed on ideo- 
logical grounds. Niteh poliirl/ution - of- 
ten u sign that empowerment of u steer- 
ing group Is working can he dealt with 
through open access to meetings, rotation 
of membership, and scrupulous report- 
ing. 

Third, even empowerment has its prob- 
lems, and cooperation is required to solve 
them. Everyone has to learn to take the 
initiative instead of complaining, to trust 
colleagues, to live with ambiguity, to face 
the fact that shared decisions mean con- 
flict. Principals have to rise above the 
fear of losing control, and they have to 
hone new skills: initiating actions firmly 
without being seen as "controlling," sup- 
porting others without taking over for 
them. All these stances and skills are 
learnablc, but they take time. Kenneth 
Bcnne remarked 40 years ago that the 
skills of cooperative work should be "part 
of the general education of our peo- 
ple."' 7 /They haven't been, so far. But 
the technology for teaching these skills 
exists. It is up to steering groups to learn 
to work well together, using whatever as- 
sifttancc is required. 

Fourth, the power to manage change 



does not stop at the schoolhousc door 
Successful change efforts are most like- 
ly when the local district office is close- 
ly engaged with the changing school in 
a collaborative, supportive way and 
places few bureaucratic restrictions in the 
path of reform. 

The bottom line is that the development 
of second-order changes in the culture of 
schools and in the capacity of teachers, 
principals, and communities to make a 
difference requires the power to manage 
the change at the local school level. We 
do not advocate handing over all deci- 
sions to the school. Schools and their 
environments must have an interactive 
and negotiated relationship. But complex 
problems cannot be solved from a dis- 
tance; the steady growth of the power to 
manage change must be part of the solu- 
tion. 

6. Change is systemic. Political pres- 
sures combine with the segmented, un- 
coordinated nature of educational organi- 
zations to produce a "project mentali- 
ty. "» A steady stream of episodic inno- 
vations - cooperative learning, effective 
schools research, classroom manage- 
ment, assessment schemes, career lad- 
ders, peer coaching, etc., etc. - come 
and go. Not only do they fail to leave 
much of a trace, but they also leave 
teachers and the public with a growing 
cynicism that innovation is marginal and 
politically motivated. 

What does it mean to work systemical- 
ly? There arc two aspects: 1 ) reform must 
focus on the development and interrela- 
tionships of all the main components of 
the system simultaneously - curriculum, 
teaching and teacher development, com- 
munity, student support systems, and so 
on; and 2) reform must focus not just on 
structure, policy, and regulations but on 
deeper issues of the culture of the sys- 
tem. Fulfilling both requirements is a tall 
order. But it is possible. 

This duality of reform (the need to deal 
with system components and system cul- 
ture) must be attended to at both the state 
and district/school levels. It involves both 
restructuring and *reculturing. w »* Marshall 
Smith and Jennifer O'Day have mapped 
out a comprehensive plan for systemic re- 
form at the state level that illustrates the 
kind of thinking and strategies involved. 20 
At the school/district level, we see in the 
Toronto region's Learning Consortium a 
rather clear example of systemic reform 
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in action. 2 1 Schools, supported by their 
districts, avoid ad hoc innovations and fo- 
cus on a variety of coordinated short-term 
and mid- to long-term strategies. The 
short-term activities include inservice 
professional development on selected and 
interrelated themes; mid- to long-term 
strategies include vision building, initial 
teacher preparation, selection and induc- 
tion, promotion procedures and criteria, 
school-based planning in a system con- 
text, curriculum reorganization, and the 
development of assessments. There is an 
explicit emphasis on new cultural norms 
for collaborative work and on the pursuit 
of continuous improvement. 

Systemic reform is complex. Practical- 
ly speaking, traditional approaches to in- 
novation and reform in education have 
not been successful in bringing about last- 
ing improvement, Systemic reform looks 
to be both more efficient and more effec- 
tive, even though this proposition is less 
proven empirically than our other six. 
However, both conceptually and practi- 
cally, it does seem to be on the right 
track » 

7. All large-scale change is im- 
plemented locally. Change cannot be ac- 
complished from afar. This cardinal rule 
crystallizes the previous six propositions. 
The ideas that change is learning, change 
is a journey, problems are our friends, 
change is resource-hungry, change re- 
quires the power to manage, and change 
is systemic all embody the fact that lo- 
cal Implementation by everyday teachers, 
principals, parents, and students is the 
only way that change happens. 
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l itis obsn vniion Iiiin Imlli un obvious 
ami a Ivhh ohvloutt meaning. Hie former 
rcinimh m all that any Interest in system- 
wide reform must Ik accompanied by a 
preoccupation with how It plays itself out 
locally. The less obvious implication can 
be stated as a caution: we should not as- 
sume that only the local level counts and 
hand everything over to the individual 
school. A careful reading of the seven 
propositions together shows that extra- 
local agencies have critical - though 
decidedly not traditional - roles to play. 
Most fundamentally, their role is to help 
bring the seven propositions to life at the 
local level. 

Modern societies are facing terrible 
problems, and education reform is seen 
as a major source of hope for solving 
them. But wishful thinking and legisla- 
tion have deservedly poor track records 
as tools for social betterment. As educa- 
tors increasingly acknowledge that the 
"change process is crucial," they ought 
to know what that means at the level 
at which change actually takes place. 
Whether we are on the receiving or in- 
itiating end of change (as all of us are at 
one time or another), we need to under- 
stand why education reform frequently 
fails, and we need to internalize and live 
out valid propositions for its success. Liv- 
ing out the seven propositions for suc- 
cessful change means not only making 
the change process more explicit within 
our own minds and actions, but also con- 
tributing to the knowledge of change on 
the part of those with whom we interact. 
Being knowledgeable about the change 
process may be both the best defense and 
the best offense we have in achieving 
substantia] education reform. 
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Parental and Community Support 
and Involvement 



Parental and community support and involve- 
ment are integral to the success of Goals 
2000 and the National Education Goals. Re* 
form efforts will need to encourage and support con- 
necting families, schools, and communities to enable 
all children to reach high standards. Indeed, the 
new National Education Goal on patent involve- 
ment states that "by the year 2000, every school will 
promote partnerships that will increase parental in- 
volvement and participation in promoting the social, 
emotional, and academic growth of children/ 1 It will 
take all of us to accomplish this goal. Also, it is very 
important to involve laxge numbers of parents and 
parent representatives in crafting state, community, 
and school action plans — be they for Goals 2000 or 
for state or local purposes. Parent participation is 
very important in the very beginning and all the way 
through the education improvement process. 

What are parental and community support 
and involvement? 

The term "parental and community support and 
involvement" refers to all the ways in which con- 
cerned individuals and groups can participate in 
and have a positive effect on our education system. 
Education is not just a matter for students, teachers, 
and school staff members. In large and small ways, 
everyone in America is affected by, and can have an 
influence on, education. In implementing systemic 
reform, parent involvement needs to be considered 
in this larger, expanded context. School staff, family 
members, and members of the community must 
work together and support each other to help our 
next generation succeed. The Goals 2000 legislation 
recognizes the symbiotic roles of school, family, and 
community members. 



The federal government is also encouraging ways to 
increase family-school partnerships to help students 
reach the National Education Goals. Indeed, the 
partnership message embodies the essence of the 
new parent involvement goal. In addition, the 
Goals 2000 requirements to involve parents in sys- 
temwide educational reforms and the reauthoriza- 
tion of the largest federal education program, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), 
are opening new avenues for family-school partner- 
ships. 

• Parents' participation in school manage- 
ment. As an overall strategy, Goals 2000 would 
support the continuation and expansion of op- 
portunities for parents to take part in direct 
school governance. Under new restructuring ef- 
forts in many states and communities, school- 
based management initiatives bring together the 
principal, teachers, and parents as partners to 
manage the school and solve problems. In other 
school management efforts, parents receive 
school* and *M strict-level "report cards." 

• Shared responsibility for student's achieve- 
ment. In addition to the new parent involve- 
ment goal stressing the formation of 
partnerships between schools and families, a 
new priority of the Clinton Administration un- 
der the proposed ESEA also illustrates the im- 
portance of cooperation between parents and 
schools to ensure their children's success. 
Schools that receive Tide I funds would be re- 
quired to enter into "compacts" with parents; 
these compacts would articulate the goals, expec- 
tations, and responsibilities of schools and par- 
ents as partners in student success. Compacts 



This paper it offered to stimulate discussion and thinking in one ofths hey components to be included in Goals 2000/ 
Educate America Act plans. We welcome revisions and suggestions for examples qf effective stale and local practices 
for foture editions* Please sendy our comments tot Goals 2000/ U*S* Department qf Education; 400 Maty land Avenue, 
SW{ Washington, DC 20202. 
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would form the basis for parcnt-tcacher confer- 
ences, in which parents and teachers would dis- 
cuss the progress of the child and ways to 
encourage better performance. Parents would 
be responsible for monitoring their children's at- 
tendance, completion of homework, television 
viewing, and posidve uses of extracurricular 
time, Schools and districts would be required to 
inform parents about the National Education 
Goals, about their state's content and perform- 
ance standards, and about the connection be- 
tween federal programs and state standards. 

Patent support and outreach. Schools and dis- 
tricts are beginning to employ a range of special 
training programs and activities to support par- 
ents as their children's first teachers. These pro- 
grams, which have their origins in early 
childhood education programs, are now adapted 
for parents of older children as well and would 
be supported under the proposed ESEA. Many 
of the programs help parents develop parenting 
skills and foster conditions in the home that pro- 
mote study habits and attention to homework. 
The programs also discuss the National Educa- 
tion Goals, the state's curriculum content and 
performance standards, and state and local as- 
sessments. Many models have evolved, espe- 
cially in an attempt to overcome language and 
cultural barriers between parents and the school. 
Others go beyond developing parents' skills in 
working with their children to encourage mem- 
bers of the community to serve as volunteers in 
the schools and to work with parents. Goals 
2000 stresses the Parents as Teachers model 
and Home Instruction for Preschool Youngsters 
for training parents through parental informa- 
tion and resource centers in the 50 states. 

Linking up with social services. A wide range 
of social service activities and programs has be- 
gun to help parents help their children make the 
most of their time before and after school — in 
the home, neighborhood, and community. 
These services include home visits, job counsel- 
ing and training, primary and emergency health 
care, substance abuse treatment, nutrition, hous- 
ing, transportation, referral centers for family so- 
cial services, and before- and after-school 
programs for children of working parents. Such 
service Integration initiatives can be based in 



schools or housing projects, settlement houses, 
community development corporations, and 
child care centers. The Goals 2000 law supports 
the use of such collaborations to strengthen chil- 
dren's learning. Ultimately, the programs help 
parents promote their children's development 
and give parents the skills and confidence they 
need to be involved in their children's educa- 
tion. Family literacy programs such as Even 
Start illustrate a trend toward integration of serv- 
ices. Even Start, which is part of ESEA, pro- 
vides an integrated program for parents and 
young children, of early childhood education, 
adult literacy and basic skills instruction, and 
parenting education. 



Tips From the Research 

While parental involvement can take many 
forms, here are some basic tips from the re- 
search on creating parent involvement pro- 
grams that work (Rioux and Berla, 1994; 
Flaxman and Inger, 1991): 

• Good family involvement programs do not 
always require new or additional money, 

• All parents and families want the best for 
their children and can help them succeed. 

• The benefits of parental involvement are not 
confined to early childhood or the elemen- 
tary grades; parental involvement provides 
strong benefits to children through high 
school. 

• Leaders among parents must be recognized 
as special, and schools should take care to 
nurture their continued involvement; 
schools should continuously nurture new 
parent leaders. 

• People and organizations will stretch to 
meet the needs of the program in creative 
and innovative ways. 

• Children from low-income and minority 
families have the most to gain when schools 
get parents involved in their children's 
education. 
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Why are parental and community support 
and involvement important in the Goals 
2000 plan? 

In addition to adopting a parent involvement goal, 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act stresses the 
importance of parental involvement and community 
support by requiring each state's improvement plan 
to describe strategies for how state educational agen- 
cies will involve parents and other community repre- 



sentatives in planning, designing, and implementing 
the plan. The act recognizes that educational re- 
form is a job that schools cannott do alone. Parents, 
businesses, community organizations, and public 
and private agencies providing services and support 
to families and children should be part of commu- 
nitywide efforts. Indeed, the best way to assure par- 
ent and educator support and involvement in 
carrying out the Goals 2000 action plans is to in- 
volve them in crafting the recommended actions. 



Tips From One State on Involving Parents, Educators, and Business in 
Crafting a Comprehensive Action Plan 

South Carolina is known for the grassroots way in which it involved parents, educators, and business in 
developing and implementing a comprehensive reform package that resulted in concrete student achieve- 
ment gains between 1 983 and 1990. Here are some of the steps taken to involve literally tens of thou- 
sands of citizens in the education reform effort: 

• An opinion poll offered advice on what the general public, parents, and teachers were concerned 
about and what improvements in education they would support. 

• Regional evening forums gave specific ideas through small group discussions of what actions inter- 
ested parents, teachers, and citizens would recommend to solve the state's education problems and 
reach proposed education goals. State and local leaders participated in each forum with attendance 
ranging from 700 to 2,500. 

• An education day in each region of the state placed significant state leaders along with local leaders 
into every major school district in a region for an entire day to speak to groups (PTA, local Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club, League of Women Voters, etc.) about the need for school reform, visit 
schools, and participate in TV and radio programs. 

• Toll free hotline staffed by volunteers invited citizens to call in with ideas about what should be in- 
cluded in the emerging state school reform package. 

• A proactive speaker bureau, with 25 trained speakers, prepared with brief handouts, potential ques- 
tion and answer sheets, and optional speeches for various audiences, gave some 500 speeches during a 
5-month period leading up to passage of the legislation. 

• A paid and public service ad campaign was run for several months leading up to introduction of the 
legislation and highlighting everyday citizens getting involved in their schools and communities to im- 
prove their schools and organizing their colleagues to get involved in the statewide effort to improve 
the schools. 

• Bumper stickers and newspaper ads emerged from business and education groups supporting the 
reform efforts. 

• A broad-based panel of state leaders crafted the reform plan on the latest studies suggesting promis- 
ing practices and policies, the recommendations that came from the forums, speech bureau, and hot- 
line, and expert testimony. 

• Community Coordinators, an educator, and citizen leader helped involve citizens from the beginning 
of the reform effort into implementation. 
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In the action plan, parental and community support 
and involvement strategies can include strategies that 

• Focus public and private community resources 
and public school resources on prevention and 
early intervention to address the needs of all stu- 
dents by identifying and removing unnecessary 
regulations and obstacles to coordination. 

• Increase the access of all students to social serv- 
ices, health care, nutrition, related services, and 
child care services, and locate such services in 
schools, cooperating service agencies, commu- 
nity-based centers, or other convenient sites de- 
signed to provide "one-stop shopping" for 
parents and students. 

Goals 2000 authorizes parental information and re- 
source centers that provide training, information, 
and support to parents in each of the 50 states by 
1998. In addition, some of the center funds must 
be used to establish, expand, or operate Parents as 
Teachers programs or Home Instruction for Pre- 
school Youngsters programs. 

What are examples of promising parental 
involvement and community support 
strategies and programs, which can support 
Goals 2000? 

There are many kinds of innovative parent involve- 
ment and community support practices and pro* 
grams in America today. Homework hotlines and 
interactive voicemail systems are linking parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers together in many state*, such as 
Georgia, Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia, and Califor- 
nia. Mentoring and tutoring programs are linking 
community members and students. The Teaching- 
Learning Communities (T-LC) Mentor Program in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan has a special focus on connect- 
ing senior citizens with children at risk of academic 
failure. Businesses, such as the John Hancock Mu- 
tual life Insurance Company in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, are developing family- friendly policies, 
including providing on-site daycare. Some corpora- 
tions are actually providing for public schooling on 
their site. 



Home Instruction Program for Preschool 
Youngsters (HIPPY) is a home-based school 
readiness program for parents of children 4 
and 5 years old at risk of failing in school. The 
program provides parents with a 2-year curricu- 
lum, lesson plans, and materials to help them 
teach school readiness skills to their children. 
The program began in Israel in 1969 and was 
introduced into the United States in 1984. To- 
day, there are 43 HIPPY sites operating in 16 
states. Arkansas is deeply committed to the 
HIPPY program where 22 sites serve about 
2,400 families. This commitment was made 
possible by the 1991 Arkansas Better Chance 
Program Act which increased the availability of 
funds for early childhood education programs 
such as HIPPY. The core HIPPY Program 
consists of home visits every other week in 
which a paraprofessional works with a parent 
on sequenced activity units to perform with 
their children on a daily basis. In alternate 
weeks, home visits are supplemented by group 
meetings at the local elementary school. Par- 
ents meet together for discussions of lesson 
topics and parenting issues. HIPPY is de- 
signed to increase the parents' self-esteem and 
to improve their children's cognitive abilities 
(Fruchter, Gallcta, and White, 1992). 
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New York City. The "Children's Aid Pro- 
gram," sponsored by the Boys and Girls Gub 
of America, runs a services integration project 
in the Salome Urena Middle Academies in New 
York City's Washington Heights-Inwood neigh- 
borhood This area of New York was targeted 
because it had the highest poverty and crime 
rates, the largest youth population, and a sub- 
stantial percentage of limited English proficient 
families. This "full-service" school is seen as 
the center of community life, where people 
work together to solve their own problems. A 
key goal of the school is to offer "one-stop 
shopping" that can give children and families 
quick, convenient, and comprehensive access 
to aid. The Salome Urena school offers ex- 
tended hours (7 am to 10 pm) and multiple 
services such as those provided by social work- 
ers, dentists, nurses, and others. Over a thou- 
sand parents volunteer in the school of 1,350 
students to do such things as record keeping 
and receptionist duty at the family resource cen- 
ter, Parents contribute as much to the success 
of the program as the professionals. Indeed, 
some parents have been trained to give vision 
and hearing screenings at the clinic. Parents 
are also offered classes at the school in any- 
thing from aerobics to English as a second lan- 
guage to college prep classes. 



Where can I get more information? 

Alliance for Parental Involvement in Education 
P.O. Box 59, East Chatham 
New York, NY 12060-0059 
(518) 392-6900 

ASPIRA Association Inc. 
1 1 12 16th Street NW, Suite 340 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 835-3600 

Center on Families, Communities, Schools & 

Children's Learning 
Boston University School of Education 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-3309 

Council for Educational Development and Research 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 223-1593 

Hispanic Policy Development Project (HPDP) 
250 Park Avenue South, Suite 5000A 
New York, NY 10003 

(212) 523-9323 

Home and School Institute (HSI) 
1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 466-3633 

Institute for Responsive Education (IRE) 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-3309 

International Reading Association (IRA) 
800 Barksdale Road 
Newark, DE 19704-8139 
(302)731-1600 

Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 

Fund (MALDEF) 
634 South Spring Street, 1 1 th Floor 
Los Angeles, CA 90014 

(213) 629-2512 
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National Association for the Education of Young 

Children (NAEYC) 
1834 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20009 
(202) 232-8777 

National Association of Partners in Education 
209 Madison Street, Suite 401 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 836-4880 

National Black Child Development Institute 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 387-1281 

National Coalition for Parent Involvement in 

Education (NCPIE) 
Box 39, 1201 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Coalition of Tide I/Chapter 1 Parents 

(National Parent Center) 
Edmonds School Building, 9th and D Streets NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 547-9286 

National Council of La Raza (NCLR) 
810 First Street NE, Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20002-4205 
(202) 289-1380 

National Information Center for Children and 

Youth with Handicaps (NICHCY) 
P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, DC 20013 
1-800-999-5599 

Parents as Teachers National Center (PAT) 
University of Missouri-St Louis 
Marillac Hall, 8001 Natural Bridge Road 
St. Louis, MO 63121-4499 
(314) 553-5738 



Parent-Teacher Associations, National PTA 
Department D, 700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, IL 60611-2571 

Parent Training and Information Centers, and 

Technical Assistance to Parent Projects 
95 Berkeley Street, Suite 104 
Boston, MA 02116 
(617) 482-2915 

U.S. Department of Education 
Goals 2000 Community Project 
Information Resource Center (IRC) 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
1-800-USA-LEARN 

Reading Ust 

Epstein, Joyce. (1993). School and Family Partnerships: 
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Make Parents Your Partners 

Research-based suggestions for strengthening 
the home-school partnership. 



^^^^^^^^^ or years, Joyce Epstein and lior 
colleagues at the Center on 
I M Families, Communities, 
^^^B Schools, and Children's 
^^^^ Learning in Baltimore, 
■ i Maryland, have been 
I studying the effects of 

^^^K parent involvement on 

aaafl Laatai children's learning, 

development, and school success. Her 
findings— that knowledgeable, encourag- 
ing, involved parents have children with 
more positive attitudes about school and 
higher aspirations for the future— should 
come as no surprise to most teachers. 

What* s interesting, says Epstein, is 
that many parents want to become actively 
involved in helping their children succeed, 
but feel they don't get enough direction 
from schools and teachers for doing so. 
According to Epstein, this sentiment cuts 
across all cultural and socioeconomic groups. 
"Data from the most economically depressed communities 
reveal that low-income parents want their children to succeed, 
and that they need the school's help to know what to do with 
their children at each grade level " says Epstein. 

To help teachers and schools develop better, more meaning- 
fill partnerships with parents, Epstein and her colleagues identi- 
fied and studied five types of parent involvement, briefly 
described below. (See the chart on the next page for examples 
and expected outcomes of each.) They are currently exploring 
a sixth type of parent involvement, community. 




The Five Types of Parent 
Involvement 

♦ Pareetintf The school helps parents 
create supportive learning environments 
at home. 

♦ C on wwu lc ati ng The school reaches 
parents through effective communications. 

♦ Votanrteering The school recruits and 
organizes parent help. 

♦ Leanttntf at homo The school provides 
parents with ideas for helping children at 
home. 

♦ Representing oth#f patents The 

school recruits and trains parent leaders. 



Thm T««ch«r-Leader 

Through the oouim of her rMMrch, Epstein met 
otrteln toeeheis who wore especially effective at 
foetortnfl patent partnerships, Epstein calls this 
typs of Individual the teacheNeader. Parents whose 
children have each a teacher report that they: 

♦ are given many Ideas for helping at home; 

♦ understand more about what their children are 
being taught than In previous years; and 

♦ believe the teacher really has thslr Interests at 
heart and wants them to help their children 



Developing a Dialogue 

According to Epstein, communication is one of the most important 
elements of effective home-school partnerships. Whether you're 
alerting parents to upcoming school events or trying to provide an 
explanation of your curriculum, it's important that printed communi- 
cation can be easily read and understood by all parents. 

Here are three strategies Epstein says can result in better writ- 
ten communication. 

♦ Keep messages clear and Jargon-free. 

♦ Make sure notices are written in the language parents speak. 

♦ Try using a variety of communications media, such as radio, com- 
puterized phone messages, or local cable TV. 
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The-Five Types of Parent Involvement 



Checklist for an 

If fftctiv* Parent-School 

Partnership 

One way to start improving your 
school's parent-school partner- 
ships is by assessing present 
practices, says Joyce Epstein. 
The following questions can 
help you evaluate how well 
your school is reaching out to 
parents. 

♦ Which partnership practices 
are currently working well at 
each grade level? 

♦ Which partnership practices 
should be improved or added in 
each grade? 

♦ How do you want your 
school's family involvement 
practices to look three years 
from now? Which present prac- 
tices should change and which 
should continue? 

♦ Which families are you reach- 
ing and which are hard to 
reach? What can be better done 
to communicate with the latter? 

♦ What costs are associated 
with the improvements you 
want? 

♦ How will you evaluate the 
results of your efforts? 

♦ What opportunities will you 
arrange for teachers, parents, 
and students to share informa- 
tion on successful practices in 
order to strengthen their own 
efforts? 
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Keys to Successful 
Teamwork, Partnerships, and Networks 



Purpose 



Without a constantly visited, clear purpose, teams, partnerships, and networks can collapse. 
A sense of mission unifies the group. 



Membership 



No group can function well without individual members who demonstrate voluntary commit- 
ment and capacity to work interdependent!^ Above all, they must want to do it. 



Linkages 



Frequent and timely communication between members is critical. If face-to-face meetings 
are too few or communications systems (voice-mail, e-mail, FEDEX) are inadequate, the 
synergy will not materialize. Ongoing, voluntary interaction between members sustains the 
team or partnership. 



Leadership 



Networks are deliberate acknowledgements that no one person can (or needs to) do it all. 
Teams succeed when they rely on more than one person to play a leadership role. Leader- 
ship development must be nurtured in successful enterprises. Leadership Is a function, not 
a job title, and may be demonstrated by individuals who assume specific roles in the group, 
or assume them when the situation requires it 



Multiple levels 



It is essential to manage the flow of information up, down of involvement and sideways. 
When teams, partnerships, or network members do not keep their sponsors closely 
informed, or avoid contact with their constituents, they may be unpleasantly surprised when 
they are denied approvals or expenditures by people who have been kept out of the loop. 
When teams do not keep their constituents Informed, they run the risk of losing touch with 
the organization as a whole. The multiple connections to different people and levels within 
the participating organizations must be sustained. 



Source: Lipiwck, Joutca, and Stump*, Jtsffrisy, lhe Teumnvt Factor, 
Oliver Wight Publisher, Euwx Junction, Vermont; 1993. 
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Team Action Plan 



] 



Persons Responsible Resources Needed Due Date 



What we want to share. 



Who we want to involve. 



How we will go about doing it. 



Source: Douglas S, Fleming and Barbara A. Fleming, School Strategies 
and Options, P.O. Box 1705, 218 Northficld Road, Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts 01462. Reprinted with permission, 
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Continue-Start-Stop 

What is it? 

The Continue-Start-Stop tool is a series of questions that problem solving teams 
can ask as they review their meeting, planning, problem solving, or other work 
procedures. 

When is it best used? 

Use the Continue-Start-Stop tool when you want to get clearer about factors that 
may be helping or hindering, and provides a means of collecting suggestions for 
making changes that will help you work more effectively. 

How is it done? 

1 . Review the situation you have identified. What did you set out to 
accomplish?. 

2. What evidence do you have to show that your procedures worked or didn't 
work? 

3. Based on this evidence, what do you recommend that you: 

Continue, doing (because our evidence shows that it is working well): 

Start, or consider doing (because other evidence suggests that it will 
produce better results): 

Stop, or cease doing (because our evidence shows that it is not working): 

The Continue-Start-Stop technique is but one approach to strategic and 
reflective inquiry. Another set of questions that can be used in reflecting on a 
problem-solving process includes: 

Here's what we assumed would work: 
Here's what we learned: 
Here are our new meanings: 




Source: Douglas S. Fleming and Barbara A. Fleming, School Strategies 
and Options, P.O. Box 1705, 218 Northfletd Road, Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts 01462. Reprinted with permission. 
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Continue-Start-Stop 



Continue 



Situation Description 
Start 



Stop 
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Force Field Analysis 

What is it? 

Force Field Analysis is a technique for identifying and illustrating the barriers that 
hinder change and the opposing actions or conditions that promote change. 



When is it best used? 

Use Force Field Analysis when you want to analyze the current situation and 
design improved methods for communicating about or implementing a planned 
change. Force Field Analysis may be used when introducing programs or 
policies that are new and may face resistance. Helping forces move a problem 
situation toward change. Hindering forces slow down or prevent change. 



How is it done? 

1 . Start by agreeing .on the definition of the current problem or situation under 
discussion. 

2. Identify the processes that either drive or restrain resolution of the problem 
as identified. Record them in one of two columns, like a balance sheet. 
Brainstorming rules apply here. 

3. Seek consensus on the items listed. 

4. Use arrows of different length, color or thickness to illustrate how you 
perceive the impact or strength of each helping or hindering force. Some 
groups use the scale 5 » very strong, 4 ■ strong, 3 * medium, 2 « low, 1 = 
weak to rate the relative impact of the forces. 

5. Using the knowledge you have produced, develop plans for more effectively 
communicating and implementing change. It is usually more effective and 
less threatening to diminish the restraining forces than It Is to increase the 
driving forces. 



Example: 

A district planning committee applied force field analysis in examining their staff 
developed program. Their work is illustrated on the following page. 



Source: Problem-Solving User's Manual, Xerox Corporation, Stamford, 
Connecticut, 1991. Reprinted with permission. 
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Force Field Analysis 

What We Want to Do 



Factors That Help Factors that Hinder 

Us Achieve Our Goal Achieving Our Goal 
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Cause and Effect Diagram 

What is it? 



A Cause and Effect Diagram illustrates the relationship between a result and its 
antecedent conditions, or variables, which contribute to the result. Also known as 
a "fishbone" or Ishikawa diagram, the diagram resembles a fish skeleton. 



When Is it best used? 

The purpose of a Cause and Effect Diagram is to identify probable causes of the 
problem or issue summarized in the box or "fish head." The structure of this 
graphic organizer (a) sorts and displays possible causes of a problem; (b) 
facilitates analysis of a breakdown in a current process or situation; and (c) 
enables identification of major and minor causes of a problem. 



How is it done? 

1 . Summarize the problem to be solved in the box at the "head" of the fish. 

2. Identify four or five main factors that may be the source of the problem in the 
rectangles at the end of the fish spines. Frequently used headings include 
people, machines, methods, and materials in product-centered situations, 
and policies, procedures, people, and programs in process-centered 
situations. 

3. Generate probable causes within each main factor by using the 
brainstorming technique. Use the fewest words possible. Write each cause 
on the horizontal "bones" that intersect the spines. 

4. Continue to explore the chain of causes until you are satisfied you have 
uncovered the root causes, not just they symptoms, of the problem. 

5. Circle the most likely causes of the problem on the diagram. These are the 
areas you should study further in generating possible solutions to the 
problem. 



Example: 

Several bus runs had been arriving late every day at a particular school. This 
resulted in some students coming into their first period class as much as twenty 
minutes late. The school administration called together a team of parents, 
students, bus drivers, the transportation manager, and the vice-principal to study 
the problem. They developed a Cause and Effect Diagram and "circled" those 
factors that seemed to have the strongest impact on the problem: the length of 
some bus routes and the number of students and stops on each bus route. 



Further investigation of these circled areas showed that some bus routes 
required the pick-up of nearly twice the number of students than on other routes, 
and that those bus runs took an average of 60% iongerthan the shortest bus 
runs. 

Using the data they collected, the team petitioned the school board for several 
new bus runs. Once the new runs were established, all of the bus runs arrived at 
school well before first period. The problem was solved. 



Source: John Jay Bonstingl, Schools of Quality: An Introduction to Total Quality 

Management in Education (ASCD 1992). "Copyright John Jay Bonstingl 1992. 
Permission to reproduce or otherwise use this material for solely nonprofit 
educational purposes is hereby granted, provided this copyright notice is 
given. Contact: The Center for Schools of Quality, P.O. Box 810, Columbia, 
Maryland 21044 USA. Telephone (410) 997-7555. Fax (410) 997-2345. 



Cause and Effect Diagram 




Age of bus 



Ability to 
control riders 



Equipment 




Buses 
arrive 
late to 
school 



Cause and Effect Diagram 
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Making Sure Your Plan Succeeds 



1. Did we identify the right problem(s)? 

Arc the purposes of the proposed changes clear? 

Does the present situation seem satisfactory? 

2. Did we involve the right people in analyzing our situation? 
Were all stakeholder groups involved in decision making? 

Were all legitimate voices represented in planning meetings? 

3. Do we have the leadership needed to acquire resources and 
champion our cause? 

Are parts of our plan based on personal (hidden) agendas? 

Is there lack of respect and trust in the planners? 

Are people afraid to fail? 

4 . Did we design a plan with all parts of the system in mind? 
Have the habits of the work group been ignored? 

Have we communicated our strategies widely and frequently? 

Are our costs * o high? 

Are rewards for implementing the plan seen as inadequate? 

Will some people experience work overload? 

5 . Does this plan demonstrate better ways of working 
together? 

How agreement is reached on goals and priorities? 

How school resources are used? 

How teachers work together? 

How people are rewarded and recognized? 

How conflicts and tensions are acknowledged? 

How everyday patterns of behavior can be changed? 

How local norms and traditions can be influenced? 

• 

6. Did we develop a comprehensive implementation strategy? 
Did we anticipate obstacles and fust "lines of resistance?" 

Did we anticipate belated, second lines of resistance? 

Did we provide for skill training and follow-up? 

Did we check for conflicts with other building level priorities? 

Did we obtain necessary materials? 

Did we provide clerical, technological, or financial assistance? 

Did we secure access to resource consultants? 

Did we build in a monitoring/evaluation/feedback process? 

Source: Douglas S. Fleming and Barbara A. Fleming, School Strategics 
and Options. P.O. Box 1705, 218 Northfleld Road, Lunenburg, 
Massachusetts 01462. Reprinted with permission. 
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Restructuring and Technology: 
Partners in Change 




To the extent that restructuring 
and the use of technology are 
driven by challenging goals for 
students and supported by 
long-term commitments to 
change and investment in 
human resources, they will 
increase the productivity of our 
schools, Ms. David asserts. 

BY JANE L. DAVID 

SCHOOLS ARE out of step 
with the times. Inside and out, 
schools today look very much 
the way they did a hundred 
years ago: the buildings, the 
size and shape of classrooms, the divi- 
sions based on age, and the ways of "de- 
livering" instruction have changed very 
little. Yet the world hu changed remark- 
ably. Families, jobs, social organiza- 
tions, and entertainment took nothing like 
they did at the turn of the century. From 
inside a school, however, one would 
haidly know that visual images, rapid 
motion, technology, and change are per- 
vasive in the world oiiside. 

The notion's public school system faces 
the challenge of revamping and reor- 
ganizing itself to prepare students to 
function productively in today's society. 
Creating more demanding goals for all 

JANEL DAVID Is director of ihe Bay Ana 
Research Gump, Palo Alto, Calif. The paper 
on which this article is based was supported 
by the Bank Street Center for Technology in 
Education and the National Center on Edn • 
cation and the Economy, 
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students and providing curriculum and in- 
struction that stimulate thinking and prob- 
lem solving will require a total restruc- 
turing of die education system from top 
to bottom. All parts of the system must 
change so that students, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators can take on and accomplish 
these more complex tasks* However* 
limited resources and natural resistance 
to change combine to make this challenge 
daunting. 

Yet today's technology offers power- 
ful tods for transforming what we do, 
what our organizations look like, and 
even how we think about the world. As 
technology pervstto all aspects of our 
lives, it will inevitably do so in schools 
as well. But whether significant changes 
in teaching and learning will accompany 
the spread of technology in schools re- 
mains an open question. 

Only some of the many possible sce- 
narios for the fliture of technology in 
schools will directly affect teaching and 
learning. For example, computers will 
probably end up in every school's office, 
where they will be used for record- 
keeping and communicating with school 
staff, with parents, and with the central 
office. Computers may also become pan 
of every teacher's armamentarium, to be 
used for their own purposes, such as 
record-keeping, communicating with par- 
ents, and planning lessons - and proba- 
bly to be bought with their own money. 
One can also imagine schools equipped 
with computers - as weli as with an ar- 
ray of audio, video, and telecommunica- 
tions technologies - that are available to 
all teachers and students in a variety of 
settings for a multitude of instructional 
purposes. Conversely, one can all too 
easily imagine schools with rooms filled 
with broken, outdated, and otherwise idle 
equipment. 

Technology has the potential to trans- 
form the relationships between teachers 
and students and even to change what 
schools look like. However, the history 
of education reform provides scant evi- 
dence that such a transformation will oc- 
cur simply because the technology exists. 
Schools have demonstrated a staunch re- 
sistance to 'change over the decades. 
Moreover, the reforms that are adopted 
tend to be those that readily fit existing 
organizational structures and practices. 1 

There are two reasons to expect cur- 
rent and future technologies to have a 



different fate. First, the power, versatil- 
ity, portability, and ease of use of today's 
technologies are altogether different from 
those of the past. For example, compare 



■AS TECHNOLOGY 
PERVADES ALL AS- 
PECTS OF OUR LIVES, 
IT WILL INEVITABLY 
DO SO IN SCHOOLS 
AS WELL. BUT 
WHETHER SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGES IN TEACH- 
ING AND LEARNING 
WILL ACCOMPANY THE 
SPREAD OF TECHNOL- 
OGY IN SCHOOLS 
REMAINS AN 
OPEN QUESTION. 



the video technology of today with in- 
structional television of the past. A large- 
screen monitor in the classroom, connect- 
ed directly to a multichannel cable sys- 
tem - together with a VCR, videodisc 
player, and a library of prerecorded pro- 
grams - offers immediate access to a 
wealth of visual material and total con- 
trol over scheduling and sequencing. Add 
a camcorder, and low-cost video produc- 
tion becomes possible. These technolo- 
gies bear little resemblance to instruction- 
id television of the past, with its narrow 
range of instructional software and limit- 
ed versatility. 

Although these features of new tech- 
nologies may encourage uses consistent 
with existing practice, they will not by 
themselves lead to major changes in 
teaching and learning. The second rea- 
son that the new generation of technolo- 
gies may actually transform schooling is 
the simultaneous presence of restructur- 
ing activities. This reason is even more 
compelling than the features of the new 
technologies because restructuring works 
to change the education system itself. 



The current movement toward restruc- 
turing the education system differs from 
previous education reforms in goals, 
scope, and support. The very language 
of restructuring presents a dramatically 
different view of the failure of the sys- 
tem and of what reform entails. The goal 
of restructuring is to fundamentally trans- 
form teaching and learning in order to 
prepare students for the 21st century. 
And achieving that goal requires all parts 
of the system to change. 

Moreover, discussion of restructuring 
extends well beyond the usual Insiders" 
involved in debates over education re- 
form . Tie governors of all 50 states have 
made commitments to restructure their 
school systems. Through the Business 
Rou ratable, executives from 200 of the 
largest U.S. corporations have made 10- 
year commitments to assist restructuring 
efforts in all SO states. And across the 
country, superintendents, school board 
members, administrators, teachers, and 
parents acknowledge the need to restruc- 
ture and have taken some first steps. 

If these commitments can be sustained, 
technology will come to play a power- 
ful role in transforming teaching and 
learning. Together, restructuring and 
the new technologies are a far more 
powerful force for change than either 
would be alone. In what follows, 1 de- 
scribe what restructuring the education 
system means, what it takes to do it, and 
the role that technology can play. I then 
look briefly at current efforts to restruc- 
ture and use technology and speculate 
about the next steps. 



AN OVERVIEW OF RESTRUCTURING 

Restructuring differs profoundly from 
previous approaches to education reform 
in two ways. 2 First, it is driven by chal- 
lenging goals for student learning. Re- 
structuring seeks to transform the current 
education system into one capable of pro- 
viding students with the kinds of skills 
they need in today's world and the world 
of tomorrow. This means not simply im- 
proving what schools already do, but 
changing school practice fundamentally. 

Second, restructuring takes on the en- 
tire system. In the past, reforms have 
tried to change what happens in class- 
rooms without acknowledging that much 
classroom practice is determined by rules 
and regulations generated and enforced 
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AUTHORITY CARRIES WITH IT RESPONSIBILITY FOR OUTCOMES. 



by the school administration, the district 
office, the teacher union, the school 
board, the state government, and the fed- 
eral government. Education is an inter- 
connected system, much like a jigsaw 
puzzle, and it is impossible to change one 
piece without changing the rest of the 
pieces. 

Restructuring builds on what has been 
learned from previous reforms and from 
research on how people learn and how 
organizations change. For example, re- 
structuring considers the importance of 
schools as organizational entities, each 
with its unique circumstances and cul- 
ture; the failure of externally imposed 
programs as solutions to education prob- 
lems and, conversely, the success of so- 
lutions devised by those responsible for 
carrying them out; and the importance 
of active involvement in the process of 
learning. 

Previous reform efforts have sought 
to mandate what procedures educators 
should follow; restructuring shifts the fo- 
cus to the results that their actions pro- 
duce. Restructuring demands a new set 
of operating principles for the entire sys- 
tem - a shift from a rule-bound, com- 



pliance-driven system to a more flexible, 
decentralized system that can adapt and 
respond to continual change. 

The scope of restructuring goes well 
beyond that of any previous reforms by 
identifying the many levels and pieces of 
the system that must change in order to 
transform the learning process. Teaching 
and learning musf embody more chal- 
lenging goals. Students must be able to 
understand what they read, not just re- 
cite rules and definitions; they must be 
able to locate, retrieve, and interpret in- 
formation, not merely memorize a set of 
facts; they must be able to identify and 
solve problems, not simply fill out work- 
sheets; and they must be able to work col- 
laboratively, as well as alone. 

Thus curriculum and instruction must 
change from an emphasis on isolated 
facts, skills, and coverage to a focus on 
integrated content, on the application of 
skills, and on the development of con- 
ceptual understanding. Teaching must 
change from dispensing information and 
rewarding right answers to creating ac- 
tivities that engage students* minds and 
present complex problems with multiple 
solutions. 




"Reading is important, Kevin, You need it to understand computer manuals. 



As part of restructuring, the authority 
to make educationally important deci- 
sions within broad goals must shift to the 
school site, and this change in turn re- 
quires school faculties to play new roles. 
For teachers and site administrators to 
take on these new roles and responsibili- 
ties, district and state administrators must 
change their roles correspondingly: from 
rule making and monitoring to providing 
resources and helping school faculties 
create stimulating learning environments. 
Change of this magnitude will also re- 
quire new roles for parents, community 
members, the business community, and 
local and state policy makers. 

Authority carries with it responsibili- 
ty for outcomes. This means that current 
arrangements for accountability must 
shift in structure and focus. No longer 
can we {dace authority at the top and hold 
people at the bottom accountable; in- 
stead, accountability must be located at 
the same level as authority. The current 
focus on procedures and narrow out- 
comes must change to a focus on results 
that reflect valued learning goals. This 
shift requires the development of new 
kinds of assessment instruments that 
measure the kinds of thinking and prob- 
lem-rol ving skills that are the desired out- 
comes for students. 

At the same time, the systems that sur- 
round elementary and secondary edu- 
cation must change. For example, the 
criteria for admission to institutions of 
higher education constrain the extent to 
which high schools can change, and the 
ways in which colleges and universities 
prepare teachers and administrators ex- 
ert a tremendous influence on the ability 
of the elementary and secondary system 
to change. Similarly, schools are also 
profoundly affected by accreditation, cer- 
tification, and licensing standards and by 
the tests and textbooks adopted. 

*« 

WHAT IT TAKES TO RESTRUCTURE 

Describing what must change is differ- 
ent from - and easier than - describ- 
ing how to make it change. Above all, 
restructuring asks individuals at all lev- 
els of the education system to change the 
way they think about and do their jobs. 
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Imagine a typical school, divided into 
a number of roughly identical class- 
rooms. Inside each classroom, the num- 
ber of students, the way they were as- 
signed to the class, the content to be "cov- 
ered," the textbook, the length of the class 
period, how often the class meets, the 
way success is judged (including test- 
ing), the furniture, the size and shape 
of the room, and so on - all these im- 
portant conditions of instruction were not 
chosen by the classroom teacher. They 
were passed down through tradition and 
the many layers of the school system. 
The teacher is probably lecturing to the 
class, directing paper-and-pencil activi- 
ties, or perhaps trying to lead a discus- 
sion with 30 students. These are the ways 
the teacher was taught, through 16 or 
more years of schooling, and these are 
the ways the teacher was trained to teach. 

Today , we are asking these teachers to 
stop teaching students isolated facts, to 
stop emphasizing rote learning, and to 
stop just covering material and prepar- 
ing for multiple-choice tests. Instead, 
we are asking them to start teaching stu- 
dents how to apply skills, how to under- 
stand concepts and solve problems, how 
to work collaboratively, and how to take 
responsibility for learning. In other 
words, we want teachers to give students 
the skills they will need to function in the 
work force and in society. And we ex- 
pect principals to motivate and lead this 
transition and district and state adminis- 
trators to lead, support, and assist schools 
as they redefine their goals, their roles, 
and their organizational structures. 

These changes are challenging and dif- 
ficult tasks to accomplish, especially giv- 
en the constraints of time, money, and 
expertise. Such changes do not happen 
by fiat; they do not happen by rhetoric. 
But such changes are demonstrably pos- 
sible. Successful attempts to restructure 
in the corporate world 3 and feedback 
from early stages of restructuring efforts 
in education suggest that certain ingredi- 
ents are critical to the process of trans- 
forming teaching and learning. The fol- 
lowing conclusions draw heavily on two 
studies of restructuring efforts that I 
led for the National Governors* Associa- 
tion/ The first included case studies of 
four districts beginning to restructure, 
and the second involved case studies of 
five state restructuring initiatives. 

An invitation. First, because it is clear- 



■THE CHANGES WE 
ARE REQUESTING ARE 
CHALLENGING AND 
DIFFICULT. THEY 
DO NOT HAPPEN BY 
FIAT OR RHETORIC. 
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ARE DEMONSTRABLY 
POSSIBLE, IF CER- 
TAIN INGREDIENTS 
ARE AT HAND. 



ly harder to do something new and differ- 
ent than to continue doing the same thing, 
people need an occasion to change - a 
reason for taking on something more 
difficult. So the beginning steps of re- 
structuring require leadership that invites 
change; states invite districts to change; 
districts invite schools to change; prin- 
cipals invite teachers to change. The in- 
vitation is not an engraved announcement 
but a signal that the goals have changed. 
The signal is reinforced by discussions 
of how and why die current system is fail- 
ing, the beliefs and values that will char- 
acterize the new system, some vision of 
what districts and schools can become, 
and permission to take risks and fail. 5 

The occasion may be a crisis created 
by or token advantage of by a leader. Or 
it may be a grants competition. Or it 
might be a more radical shift in state law 
that invites the citation of new schools. 6 
The invitation may also come from out- 
side the school system - from a foun- 
dation or corporation. The important fea- 
tures of the invitation are that it sig- 
nals the end of business as usual and a 
sincere commitment to support serious 
change efforts. 

Authority and flexibility. Closely relat- 
ed to an invitation to change is the de- 
centralization of authority to school fac- 
ulties, accompanied by the granting of 
the flexibility (freedom from regulation) 
needed to create truly different struc- 
tures. School faculties cannot restructure 
learning environments without the abili- 
ty to make educationally relevant deci- 
sions according to their particular cir- 



cumstances. In fact, lacking such authori- 
ty and flexibility, teachers cannot take 
seriously an invitation to change. 

This is a tricky step because formal 
authority is a fuzzy concept in most 
school districts. For example, state legis- 
latures control school budgets in many 
states. Thus many school districts have 
not made educationally important deci- 
sions in yean beyond some marginal 
textbook choices and curriculum elabo- 
ration. Some types of authority may not 
seem to be educationally important on the 
surface but are in fact profoundly influen- 
tial. Consider, for example, decisions 
about the architectural design of new 
school buildings. 

Moreover, if decentralization and de- 
regulation continue to mean only token 
site-based management - site councils 
with small discretionary budgets and a 
chance to request waivers from certain 
rules - change will proceed at a snail's 
pace at best. At worst, teachers and ad- 
ministrators (and parents and students) 
will spend endless hours debating deci- 
skns that are not educationally important 
and meeting burdensome reporting re- 
quirements on needs assessments, im- 
provement plans, and evaluations. 7 

Access to knowledge. Even with for- 
mal authority and flexibility, teachers and 
administrators need new knowledge and 
skills to do things differently. This does 
not mean attending a two-hour workshop 
on restructuring. It means that access to 
new knowledge and training must be built 
into the job. It means creating a culture 
in schools and districts that expects and 
values ongoing learning for students and 
adults - a culture that acknowledges that 
rapid change and the explosion of infor- 
mation require continuous learning on 
everyone's part. 

Restructuring requires new roles and 
responsibilities for everyone in the sys- 
tem - a situation that, in turn, requires 
a massive investment in the development 
of human resources. Corporations do not 
successfully change the way they do busi- 
ness without intensive retraining and sup- 
port for all employees. And neither can 
schools. 

Time. In addition to authority and 
know-how, educators need time. It is 
not possible for teachers and administra- 
tors to change roles, to create new learn- 
ing environments, and to build ongoing 
(Continued on page 78) 
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learning into their jobs without being giv- 
en sufficient time to do so. Layering these 
major responsibilities on top of existing 
job responsibilities undercuts the serious- 
ness of the intent to restructure. Unfor- 
tunately, somewhere along the way, time 
translates into money, which is always in 
short supply in education. Thus consider- 
able creativity must go into reallocating 
resources in ways that free up time for 
educators to take on these new responsi- 
bilities. 

It also takes time to change organiza- 
tional structures. Districts that have tack- 
led decentralization in the past have 
devoted as much as 10 years to the proc- 
ess. Restructuring requires a long-term 
commitment and a broad coalition of sup- 
port , so that the commitment can survive 
changes in administration and elected 
officials. 



THE ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Restructuring asks teachers and ad- 
ministrators to undertake tasks that are 
far more complex - with fewer resourc- 
es. The preceding discussion offers a 
set of essential conditions for making 
such changes: an invitation, authority 
and flexibility, access to knowledge, and 
time. Technology alone cannot provide 
any of these conditions, but it can con- 
tribute in a variety of ways to each one 
of them. 

Technology can invite change by sig- 
naling the need for change and by com- 
pelling organizational and instructional 
changes in classrooms. It can help reallo- 
cate and stretch resources and extend op- 
portunities for learning for staff members 
and students. In addition, technology can 
provide support for the increased com- 
plexity introduced by individually tai- 
lored learning and decentralized authori- 
ty. Below 1 describe some of the poten- 
tial contributions of technology, based 
largely on my observations as part of two 
ongoing studies of efforts to introduce 
technology into the schools. 1 

Inviting change. Technology can act 
as a catalyst for change in several ways. 
To begin with, technology can provide 
an occasion for change - a necessary 
step in restructuring. A major infusion of 



hardware and software into a classroom 
or school offers an opportunity to rethink 
traditional practice. Of course, dropping 
a roomful of dedicated drill-and-practice 
systems into a school does not provide 
an occasion for significant change. But 
there are many alternative approaches 
that can serve as an invitation to change. 

The presence of technology not only 
provides an opportunity for change; it 
also symbolizes that change. New tech- 
nologies are one of the most visible and 
obvious manifestations of the way the 
world has changed and continues to 
change. This characteristic of today's 
technology embodies - and therefore 
implicitly communicates - many of the 
idou that underlie restructuring. Thus the 
introduction of technology can lead to 
changes in teaching and learning that are 
consistent with the goals of restructuring . 
Consider the following examples: 

• Learning how to learn/no right an- 
swers. Teachers quickly discover that the 
technology — hardware and software — 
changes so rapidly that they cannot keep 
pace. Hard decisions about complex 
tradeoffs continually have to be made 
on the basis of incomplete information. 
There is no such thing as learning all the 
facts or making the one right choice. In 
fact, learning about technology is a life- 
long process, because the technology 
continues to change. 

• Teachers as colleagues and decision 
makers. The introduction of technology 
fosters interactions among teachers, most 
of whom are equally in the dark about the 
subject. With thousands of pieces of soft- 
ware available and with hardware con- 
stantly changing, teachers are anxious to 
learn from one another and to share ex- 
periences and knowledge. A colleague's 
experience is by far the most trusted 
source of information. The cost of tech- 
nology also requires that decisions about 
allocating scarce resources be made joint- 
ly . Should a school buy one laser printer 
or three dot-matrix printers? What are the 
tradeoffs between wider access and bet- 
ter quality? 

• Problem-solving opportunities. Be- 
sides the software and instruction used 
specifically to teach problem solving, 
student use of computers provides oppor- 
tunities to develop some "authentic" 
problem-solving skills because there are 
always glitches in learning new programs 
and procedures. Whether a bug in the 



software, a malfunctioning disk drive, a 
faulty chip, or an operator error, there 
are always problems to be solved, and 
students become quite adept at analyzing 
and solving them. 

New rotes and relationships in the class- 
room. New relationships in the class- 
room result from the presence of tech- 
nology. A teacher facing students seated 
at computers learns quickly that he or 
she cannot conduct business as usual. 
Students turn to one another for answers 
to questions; teachers, who may feel 
threatened at first, end up turning to stu- 
dents; no one knows everything. Sudden- 
ly, expert knowledge is ipread around, 
and the teacher is no longer the sole 
authority in the classroom. Collaboration 
among students and between students and 
teachers occurs naturally. 

Reallocating resources. The potential 
for technology to reallocate and extend 
existing resources is only beginning to be 
tapped. It is unlikely that there will be 
sufficient funds or trained people to staff 
every school with "the best and the 
brightest" or to support ongoing training 
and retraining for all educators. Increas- 
ing the effectiveness of teaching and 
learning will, therefore, require serious 
rethinking of how resources - especial- 
ly human resources - are allocated, an 
extension of the notion of creating new 
roles and responsibilities across the sys- 
tem. 

Technology cannot solve these prob- 
lems, but it can expand the range of pos- 
sible solutions. For example, a first-grade 
teacher videotaped herself reading a sto- 
ry aloud. She then played the tape for the 
class, freeing herself to walk around and 
help students follow the story in the book. 
In effect, she cloned herself. The com- 
bination of introducing technology and 
reconceiving roles throughout an entire 
school opens a whole new realm of pos- 
sibilities for creating learning environ- 
ments that look nothing like die present 
arrangement of one teacher for each 25 
to 35 students of the same age. 

Technology can also bring into the 
cla&Sioom resources that facilitate active, 
problem-based learning and can access 
information otherwise unavailable or pro- 
hibitively expensive. Computer simula- 
tions, telecommunications, and compact 
disks can extend remarkably the sources 
of information available to students. 
Moreover, new technologies better re- 
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fleet the world of visual images students 
have grown up with and thus have an in- 
trinsic appeal. Teachers in technology- 
rich classrooms are often surprised by in- 
creased student motivation and decreased 
discipline problems. 

Similarly, teachers and administrators, 
as well as parents and students, can avail 
themselves of a variety of workshops and 
courses by means of telecommunications. 
Teachers no longer need rely exclusive- 
ly on what is available in their district. 
Through networks, teachers and students 
can exchange ideas and expertise with 
their peers around the world, thus ex- 
panding greatly their repertoire of ex- 
periences. 

Technology can also simplify manage- 
ment and record-keeping for instruction- 
al and administrative purposes, freeing 
the time of teachers and administrators 
for more substantive work. Similarly, 
technology can enhance such services as 
communication with parents without in- 
creasing demands on teacher time. For 
example, homework telephone lines can 
be set up for parents, and even videotapes 
of classroom activities can be shown on 
local cable stations to keep parents in- 
formed. 

Managing complexity. In contrast to 
initial expectations, however, the use of 
technology does not simplify teaching. In 
fact, introducing technology into schools 
as currently organized vastly increases 
the complexity of teachers 9 jobs because 
it makes possible more complex - 
though more effective - approaches to 
teaching. 

J ccturing to the whole class is much 
simpler than organizing instruction for 
individual and small-group projects. Giv- 
ing worksheets to the class is much sim- 
pler than adapting to individual learning 
styles. Active learning environments, by 
increasing student movement and com- 
munication, also pose organizational, 
planning, management, and evaluation 
challenges to even the strongest and most 
innovative teachers. 

Consequently, under the best of cur- 
rent circumstances - that is, when teach- 
ers have access to the latest technology 
and sufficient training and support - 
the presence of technology complicates 
teachers' jobs enormously. They arc 
learning not only how to use the tech- 
nology but also how to teach different- 
ly, how to relate In new ways to their 



students, and how to assume new roles 
as learners, researchers, and equipment 
technicians. 

Technology offers the potential to un- 
dertake more complex tasks in the class- 
room. Ultimately, when organizational 
changes - team teaching, flexible group- 
ing and scheduling, time for learning - 
and the larger culture of the school and 
district support restructuring, the poten- 
tial of technology to simultaneously in- 
crease and manage complexity will be ex- 
ploited. 

Technology can also contribute to solv- 
ing the assessment problems intrinsic to 
restructuring. Restructuring focuses at- 
tention on results, yet there are no ade- 
quate measures of progress toward chal- 
lenging goals for students. One solution 
is to create more authentic - and hence 
more complex - measures of perform- 
ance. But if these richer and more mean- 
ingful results cannot be communicated as 
readily as grade equivalents, they will not 
be widely accepted. Similarly, there is 
growing interest in building portfolios 
for students that represent the quality of 
their work in richer and more meaning- 
ful ways than paper-and-pencil tests. 
Conducting such personalized assess- 
ment, however, is orders of magnitude 
more complex than administering stan- 
dardized tests. Moreover, such indicators 
of performance are far too detailed and 
noncomparable for college admissions 
offices and policy makers to use efficient- 
ly. 

Technology has the potential to synthe- 
size and display complex quantitative and 
qualitative data derived from a variety of 
sources. Thus one application of technol- 
ogy to assessment might involve develop- 
ing a single pictorial profile of each stu- 
dent - perhaps a bar graph display of 
eight dimensions deemed important - 
that could be captured instantly and print- 
ed with shadows representing the same 
measures at different times (or represent- 
ing margins of error). School profiles 
might be presented in a similar fashion. 
My hunch is that grade equivalents will 
ultimately be replaced, not by another 
single number but by visual images that 
capture complexity. The same technolo- 
gy will support richer, deeper, and more 
individually tailored learning experi- 
ences, for example, by presenting stu- 
dents with a menu of resources based on 
their assessment pictures, 
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RESTRUCTURING AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN PRACTICE 

Both restructuring and technology have 
enormous potential to transform our edu- 
cation system and vastly increase what 
students know and can do. Signs of re- 
structuring are already evident in a num- 
ber of states and districts, at well as in 
individual schools. Progress is also evi- 
dent in other areas of the education sys- 
tem, including teacher certification, cur- 
riculum development, and assessment. 

Where restructuring is taken serious- 
ly, schools and districts are beginning 
to look different. For example, schools 
are organized into teams of students and 
teachers who spend several years togeth- 
er. Courses are cross-disciplinary and 
designed around themes and projects; 
students work both individually and col- 
laboratively; teachers emphasize applica- 
tion of skills, conceptual understanding, 
and problem solving. Districts are begin- 
ning to decentralize authority; they are 
encouraging school faculties to create 
new approaches and are redefining rales 
in the central office. 

These ideas are not new or radical by 
themselves. What is significantly differ- 
ent is the way in which teachers and ad- 
ministrators approach these changes. In 
sites where educators are truly tackling 
restructuring, their language does not 
reflect what I call the "project mentali- 
ty,** the almost universal state of mind 
created by the last three decades of edu- 
cation reform. Projects are characterized 
by preallocated budgets, mandated re- 
quirements, fixed time lines, and limit- 
ed scope. Teachers have seen hundreds 
of such projects; as a result, they have 
been acculturated to expect change to 
come in that form and to cany a set of 
specific requirements for them. 

Instead of exhibiting the project men- 
tality, teachers in districts in which re- 
structuring is under way talk in terms of 
having begun a careerlong way of doing 
their jobs differently. They speak of the 
need to continue to learn and experiment 
throughout their careers. Teachers and 
administrators no longer see their jobs as 
something they will continue to do in the 
same way for the next 30 years. 

Restructuring efforts bring about visi- 
ble changes in teaching and learning to 
the extent that the requisite ingredients 
are present: an invitation, authority and 



flexibility, access to knowledge, and 
time. Similarly, the introduction of tech- 
nology actually influences teaching and 
learning to the extent that these same in- 
gredients for change are present. More- 
over, such changes in teaching and learn- 
ing echo those described above in restruc- 
turing schools: collaboration, cross-dis- 
ciplinary and project-based courses, em- 
phasis on applying skills and problem 
solving. 

Thus, for example, Apple Computer 
issued an invitation to rethink teaching 
and learning in its Apple Classrooms of 
Tomorrow (ACOT) sites. Each site con- 
sists of a few classrooms in a school in 
which each student has a computer both 
at school «id at home. 

In addition to providing "high-intensity 
access" to technology and an invitation 
to experiment, svaff members from Ap- 
ple headquarters have created several 
other conditions for restructuring. ACOT 
teachers have extra planning time as well 
as support and training from Apple, both 
on site and at Apple headquarters. Ap- 
ple's emphasis on research and develop- 
ment (a phrase almost never heard in 
school districts) has created a climate that 
encourages and supports experimentation 
and risk taking. Moreover, Apple pro- 
vides teachers with opportunities for 
professional experiences that are rarely 
available to them: making presentations 
at research meetings and conferences, at- 
tending summer institutes at Apple head- 
quarters, and communicating electroni- 
cally with colleagues at the other sites. 

As a result, changes are visible in the 
organization of ACOT classrooms and in 
the way in which teaching and learning 
occur in them. There is much more stu- 
dent interaction and movement in the 
classes, as students work together on 
projects, help one another with technical 
difficulties in individual work, and ex- 
plore new hardware and software. Al- 
though there are major differences across 
sites (including grade levels, types of 
communities, and innovations in instruc- 
tion), no ACOT classroom would be mis- 
taken for a traditional classroom. 

But the effects of ACOT are limited 
because the program Involves only a few 
classrooms in a school and is not part 
of a larger school and district change ef- 
fort. Although ACOT does have some in- 
fluence outside its own classrooms, the 
influences in the opposite direction - 



from the outside culture that generally 
resists risk taking and change - are far 
stronger. This state of affairs places add- 
ed stress on ACOT teachers who are 
struggling to learn new ways of doing 
their jobs. The ACOT experiment also 
raises some hard questions - beyond the 
scope of this article - about the long- 
term effects of changing the behaviors of 
a small number of teachers and students 
in a system that does not yet support these 
new behaviors. 

Another example of technology intro- 
duced in concert with other ingredients 
for change comes from one of several 
Model Technology Schools (MTS) sites 
in California. Under a large five-year 
grant, the state of California issued an in- 
vitation to integrate technology into cur- 
riculum and instruction, The particular 
MTS site I am referring to here also in- 
vests heavily in professional develop- 
ment, providing an array of opportuni- 
ties for all the teachers in its three MTS 
schools to learn to use technology them- 
selves before they use it for instruction. 

At the end of three years, almost all 
teachers in the three MTS schools are us- 
ing technology in one way or another. 
However, there is considerable variation, 
from almost no use to very sophisticated 
uses. Some teachers use technology sim- 
ply to make their current strategies more 
efficient; for example, they might pre- 
sent materials on a big-screen video mon- 
itor instead of on a chalkboard. Other 
teachers have adopted markedly differ- 
ent kinds of instructional strategies, such 
as having students use a HyperCard data- 
base of habitats to prepare for a field trip. 
The latter teachers are, not surprisingly, 
the same ones who have tended to be in- 
novative in the past. 

ACOT and MTS also illustrate some 
of the necessary tradeoffs in making de- 
cisions about technology purchases and 
support. ACOT has the advantage of 
large infusions of technology and as- 
sistance with the corresponding disadvan- 
tage of a limited number of classrooms. 
In contrast, MTS has the advantage of 
being schoolwide, but each classroom 
has correspondingly less technology. 
The MTS school wide focus and the need 
to pool and share resources encourage 
group planning and decision making. 

Por example, in the MTS junior high 
school, teachers share a productivity cen- 
ter that includes computers and a laser 
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printer, and they share a video produc- 
tion center with students. Each depart- 
ment makes decisions about software 
purchases. In addition, schoolwide ef- 
forts are far more likely to influence the 
culture of the school than are efforts in 
single classrooms. On the other hand, 
there are only a few computers per class- 
room. Consequently, the uses of technol- 
ogy have less dramatic effects on class- 
room organization and instruction in the 
MTS sites than in the ACOT setup of one 
computer per student. 

Other configurations are possible that 
balance demands on resources with the 
benefits of schoolwide approaches. One 
is the establishment of certain schools as 
research and development sites or as 
professional development centers. 



LOOKING AHEAD 

The widespread uses of technology in 
both the ACOT and the MTS sites stand 
in striking contrast to most district tech- 
nology purchases that have little or no 
discernible impact on teachers or stu- 
dents. Decisions to purchase dedicated 
systems and drill-and-practice software, 
to allocate one computer per classroom 
or one room of computers per school, 
and other similar approaches are not even 
intended to change teaching and learning. 
In contrast, ACOT and MTS offer teach- 
ers a voice in technology purchases and 
configurations and also provide a range 
of development opportunities - off- 
campus and in the classroom - that fo- 
cus on using technology to support new 
kinds of instruction. 

Like restructuring efforts that are limit- 
ed to single schools, such efforts as 
ACOT and MTS will transform educa- 
tion only to the extent that they become 
part of larger district and state efforts to 
restructure all schools. By themselves, 
they are likely to share the fate of the 
many projects that have preceded them. 
ACOTs handful of classrooms and the 
handful of MTS schools are limited in 
their effect because they are not part of 
larger district and state restructuring ef- 
forts. Consequently* even with an invi- 
tation (from Apple Computer or from the 
state of California) and access to new 
knowledge, the larger systems do not 
build into the daily job of teaching the 
necessary authority and flexibility or 
sufficient time to learn. 
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Even with considerable resources dedi- 
cated to teaching about technology, if the 
other pieces necessary to support signifi- 
cant change are absent - knowledge 
about new ways to teach and the flexi- 
bility to reorganize instruction, sched- 
ules, and student grouping - only a few 
innovative teachers will change the way 
they teach as a result of the new technol- 
ogy. The vast majority of current and fu- 
ture teachers and administrators will not 
be able to do their jobs differently with- 
out intensive training of a kind that is not 
currently offered by districts or institu- 
tions of higher education. 

This harks back to the central feature 
of restructuring: it is a systemwide proc- 
ess. Individual classrooms and schools 
cannot change substantially if the other 
pieces of the system do not change as 
weU. 

Consider, for example, the experience 
of one high school that redesigned much 
of its curriculum around multidisciplinary 
courses and shifted to portfolios for stu- 
dent records. Faculty members wrote to 
some 30 colleges and universities, ask- 
ing if their students would be at a disad- 
vantage coming from a school that of- 
fered nontraditional courses and used 
portfolios instead of Carnegie units and 
grades. The colleges answered that they 
would have to weigh test scores more 
heavily because portfolios were too time- 
consuming to peruse! Similarly, students 
in technology-rich environments engage 
in classroom activities that emphasize 
thinking and problem solving, yet they 
are ultimately judged by standardized 
tests that emphasize isolated facts and re- 
call. Until there is broader agreement on 
curricular goals and adequate measures, 
these tensions will persist. 

Restructuring is difficult. Learning to 
use technology effectively is difficult. 
Both require learning new ways to teach, 
which in turn require changing all parts 
of the education system. Real change is 
impossible to launch when skills and 
knowledge are absent, and it is impossi- 
ble to sustain when the school culture 
doesn't support it. But difficult as change 
may be, it is essential to the future of our 
economy and of our society. The absence 
of change no longer means standing still; 
it means moving backward. 

The concepts behind restructuring the 
education system and the technology that 
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can contribute to that effort are both part 
of the Information Age. Together they 
reinforce a new viewpoint that magnifies 
their potential to change education. To 
the extent that restructuring and technol- 
ogy are twisted to fit the Industrial Age 
of the past, they will not affect education- 
al practice. To the extent that restructur- 
ing and technology are driven by chal- 
lenging goals for students and supported 
by long-term commitments to change and 
investment in human resources, they will 
increase the productivity of our schools 
- and ultimately of our society. 
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"Miss Cobb, there's something you 
should know. We were having a con- 
test to see who could lean out the win- 
dow the farthest, and Tommy Bishop 
won. 9 
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The Role of Computer 
Technology in 
Restructuring Schools 



Most work in the U.S. is 
becoming computer-based, and 
the nature of schoolwork mil 
make a parallel shift, Mr. 
Collins predicts. The outcome 
is likely to be a more 
constructivist view of 
education. 



By Allan Collins 



IN A society where most work is be- 
coming computer-based, "school- 
work" cannot forever resist the 
change. Computer technology and 
electronic networks have slowly 
been infiltrating the schools. 1 Because of 
the widespread and growing use of such 
technology in both the home and the 
workplace, computer equipment is un- 
likely to end up in closets or even to sit 
idle most of the time. Hence, for both 
students and teachers, there is a kind of 
"authenticity* associated with using this 
equipment; for students, the technology 
represents the future. 3 

When a technological innovation - be 
it the book, the automobile, or television 

- becomes widely available, its ramifi- 
cations spread throughout the society, 
and that includes education. For exam- 
ple, the invention of the printing press - 
and with it the advent of affordable books 

- had profound effects on education. 3 It 
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made the ideas of universal literacy and 
public schooling possible and led to a 
deemphasis on teaching the ait of mem* 
ory. The automobile - and the bus - 
led to the consolidation of rural schools, 
the dispersion of people to the suburbs, 
the split between urban and suburban 
education, and the practice of busing to 
achieve racial integration. The impact of 
television and video technology on edu- 
cation is already evident in the decline of 
the print culture and the rise of a visual 
culture, in shorter attention spans, and in 
a loss of innocence among children. 4 
Similarly, the computer and the electron- 
ic network are likely to have significant 
effects on education, and it behooves us 
to consider what those effects might be 
as we think about the issue of restructur- 
ing schools. 



TWO VIEWS of education have 
been at war for centuries: the 
didactic (or information-trans- 
mission) view and the construe- 
tivist view. 5 The didactic view prevails 
among the general public. It holds that 
teachers should be masters of particular 
domains of knowledge and that their job 
is to transmit their expertise about these 
domains to students through lectures and 
recitations. Students should memorize the 
facts and concepts of the domain and 
practice its skills until they have mastered 
them, and they should be able to demon- 
strate that mastery on appropriate tests. 

The constructivist view, which under - 
girds the work of John Dewey, Lev 
Vygotsky, and Maria Montessori, holds 
that teachers should be facilitators who 
help students construct their own under- 
standings and capabilities in carrying out 
challenging tasks. This view puts the em- 
phasis on the activity of the student rath- 
er than on that of the teacher. Despite its 
predominance in the leading schools of 
education, 6 the constructivist view has 
made little headway in penetrating pub- 
lic education in America or, more gener- 
ally, in the world at large. But the trends 
I describe below may change that. 

Computer technology can be used in 
the classroom in three ways: 1) as tools 
such as word processors, spreadsheets, 
programming languages, and electronic 
network systems; 2) as integrated learn- 
ing systems that present exercises for stu- 
dents to work on individually and that 



keep records of student progress for 
reporting to the teacher; 7 and 3) as 
simulations and games that engage stu- 
dents in computer-based activities de- 
signed to be motivating and educational. 
My argument in this article is that in- 
tegrated learning systems and simulations 
(though important for educational pur- 
poses) will penetrate schools only to the 
degree that the need for tools provides a 
rationale for buying computers. So the 
trends discussed below assume the use of 
computers as tools, though they apply to 
other uses as well. 

It is obviously difficult to anticipate all 
the effects of computer technologies, and 
it may well be that I will overlook some 
of the most important ones. But research- 
ers have begun to observe the impact of 
these new technologies on the schools, so 
we can at least make some informed 
speculations. There are a minimum of 
eight major trends that can be identified 
from the literature and from observations 
in schools that have adopted computers. 

1 . A shift from whole-class to small- 
group instruction. When teachers use 
computers, one or two students are nor- 
mally assigned to each computer. Teach- 
ers do not find it feasible to maintain all 
the students in lockstep, and so they move 
to an individualized model of teaching.* 
In their study of Apple Classroom of 
Tomorrow (ACOT) classrooms, Maryle 
Gearhart and her associates report a dra- 
matic decrease in teacher-led activities 
(from constituting over 70% of class time 
when computers are not in use to con- 
stituting less than 10% when computers 
are in use) and a corresponding increase 
in independent or cooperative activities. 9 
This shift means that teachers begin to 
talk to individual students and to develop 
an idea of how much students understand 
and what their confusions are. Usually 
teachers have an inflated idea of how 
much their students understand, so 
watching individual students struggle 
with problems may give teachers a more 
realistic picture of their students. The use 
of computers also means that students are 
more likely to go at their own pace - and 
often in their own direction - which can 
create problems of control for teach- 
ers.'* 

2. A shift from lecture and recitation 
to coaching. As part of the shift from 
whole-class to individualized instruction, 
there is a shift from didactic approaches 



to a constructivist approach. Janet 
Schofleld and David Verban document 
this shift in terms of language: teachers 
switch from second-person constructions 
("You should do this 1 *) to first-person con- 
structions ("Let's try this"). Gearhart and 
her colleagues found that, in ACOT class- 
rooms, activities facilitated - as opposed 
to directed - by teachers increased from 
about 20% of class time to 50%. The in- 
troduction of a third party, the computer, 
into the situation encourages the teacher 
to play the role of a coach, in much the 
same way that a piano encourages the 
teacher to play the role of a coach in a 
piano lesson. Much of the learning is 
meant to take place between the student 
and the computer, so the teacher becomes 
an observer and a guide who ensures that 
those interactions are beneficial to the 
student's learning. 

3 . A shift from working with better sto- 
dents to working with weaker students. 
In whole-class instruction, teachers car- 
ry on a dialogue with their better stu- 
dents. 11 This is because it is the better 
students who raise their hands to offer 
ideas. Teachers do not like to call on 
weaker students, because they do not 
want to "embarrass them in front of the 
class." In a classroom in which students 
are working on computers, the teacher is 
naturally drawn to students who need 
help, and those students are generally the 
weaker ones. Schofleld and Verban docu- 
ment that, in one classroom with indi- 
vidual computers, two of the weaker stu- 
dents received four to five times as much 
attention from the teacher as the more ad- 
vanced students. We see this same shift 
in the classrooms we have observed in 
New York City and Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. However, as Schofield points 
out, there may be a tendency for the 
teacher to overlook students who need 
help but do not ask for it, because the 
teacher is usually very busy in these 
classrooms." 

4. A shift toward more engaged stu- 
dents. In settings in which computers 
have been put at the disposal of students 
as part of some long-term activity or proj- 
ect, researchers have reported dramatic 
increases in students* engagement.!) For 
example, Sharon Carver found that stu- 
dents who are so bored with their class- 
es that they sleep through them are eager- 
ly engaged in a project to construct a 
HyperCard museum exhibit about their 
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city. Similarly, Schofield and Vcrban re- 
port that students compare how far along 
they are in the geometry curriculum and 
even fight over who gets to use the com- 
puter during the time between classes. 
David Dwyer, Cathy Ringstaff, and Judy 
Sandholtz cite several examples of 
teachers in ACOT classrooms who were 
encouraged to assign more activities on 
computers because students were so high- 
ly engaged during such activities. 14 It 
may be that the reported increases in en- 
gagement are due to the novelty of the 
computer, but h is unlikely that this fac- 
tor accounts for the entire increase. To 
the degree that die computer supports 
long-term effort rather than short exer- 
cises, there is suggestive evidence from 
these studies that students become invest- 
ed in the activities they cany out on com- 
puters. 

5. A shift from assessment based on 
test performance to assessment based on 
products, progress, and effort. Assess- 
ment in most classes is based on students* 
performance on tests that are given after 
different sections of the curriculum have 
been completed. The introduction of 
computer technology and the shift to in- 
dividualized instruction move assessment 
away from the classroom test, which 
seems inappropriate to teachers under the 
circumstances. Schofield and Verban re- 
port that, in the geometry class they stud- 
ied, the computer system would not let 
the students go on until they had solved 
each problem. Thus the teacher moved 
toward assessing students in terms of the 
effort and progress they made. When the 
teacher sets up a project-based curricu- 
lum, evaluation of students tends to be 
based on the products that emerge from 
their efforts. But for the present this cre- 
ates problems for many teachers, because 
they do not know how to assess such 
products objectively. This problem has 
been solved for writing assessment in 
terms of wholistic and primary trait scor- 
ing methods, and clearly some such 
scheme is needed for project-based 
work. 15 

6. A shift from a competitive to a 
cooperative social structure. In the nor- 
mal classroom, students work individu- 
ally and compete against one another for 
grades, except when students drop out of 
the competition because of social pres- 
sures or repeated failure. A number of 
researchers have found a shift toward a 



more cooperative social structure in 
classrooms in which a network provides 
a common database for students. 1 * Mar- 
lene Scardamalia and her colleagues de- 



■COMPUTERS AND 
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PROVIDE INSTANT 
ACCESS TO THE 
WORLD'S ACCUMULATED 
KNOWLEDGE, IN 
BOTH VERBAL AND 
VISUAL FORMS. 



scribe how students comment on one 
another's notes, telling what they find in- 
teresting and what they cannot under- 
stand. Dwyer, Ringstaff, and Sandholtz 
note striking increases in cooperative be- 
havior in ACOT classrooms, as report- 
ed from the teachers* journals they col- 
lected. Gearhart and her colleagues ob- 
served that, when computers were in- 
troduced into mathematics classrooms, 
instances of cooperative behavior in- 
creased from 10% of the time to 40% of 
the time, but they observed essentially no 
cooperative behavior in language arts 
classrooms, either with or without com- 
puters. Even ldit Hard, who studied 
fourth-graders working independently to 
produce a Logo program to teach frac- 
tions to third-graders, found students 
sharing ideas and expertise on how to ac- 
complish certain things in Logo. 17 How- 
ever, Schofield and Verban found an in- 
crease in competition in the geometry 
classroom they studied, and it may well 
be that integrated learning systems gener- 
ally encourage students to compete to get 
through the material faster. A study con- 
ducted in Israel suggests that the degree 
of competition depends on how easy the 
program makes it for students to compare 
their progress. « 

7. A shift from all students learning the 
same things to different students learn- 
ing different things. An underlying as- 
sumption of the education system is that 



every student must acquire certain basic 
knowledge and skills. This assumption 
leads to failing students who haven't 
mastered parts of the curriculum and 
directing students 9 efforts toward their 
weaknesses rather than their strengths. 19 
Electronic networks and shared databases 
foster a different view of knowledge, in 
which expertise is spread among differ- 
ent participants and brought together in 
a common space. 20 The National Geo- 
graphic Kids' Network, which enables 
students all over the country to collect 
scientific data and to exchange ideas with 
one another and with working scientists, 
is an embodiment of this idea of distribut- 
ed knowledge." 

Because of the trends toward individu- 
alized education, there is likely to be a 
secondary trend toward breaking the 
lockstep pattern of everyone learning the 
same thing in the same way at the same 
time. This secondary trend can be seen 
in the classrooms described by Dwyer, 
Ringstaff, and Sandholtz, in which stu- 
dents worked on different parts of com- 
plex projects, such as a model of their 
city; in die classroom described by Car- 
ver, in which students studied different 
aspects of their city to develop a muse- 
um exhibit; in the classrooms described 
by Scardamalia and her colleagues, in 
which students conducted research on 
different social studies and science topics; 
and in the school described by Denis 
Newman, in which students collected 
different data on the weather. 

8. A shift from the primacy of verbal 
thinking to the integration of visual and 
verbal thinking. As Neil Postman has ar- 
gued, the invention of the book took so- 
ciety from concrete, situated thinking to 
abstract, logical thinking. » The visual 
media - television, film, and computers 
- have begun to bring about a new kind 
of visual thinking, and a number of edu- 
cators are exploring how to use visual 
media to enhance learning. 23 Computers 
and electronic networks potentially pro- 
vide instant access to the world's accumu- 
lated knowledge, in both verbal and vis- 
ual forms. This development may slow- 
ly undermine the primacy of the book, 
the lecture, and their accoutcrmcnu, such 
as the multiple-choice test and the reci- 
tation class. 

These eight trends are subversive to 
some of society's most deeply held beliefs 
and assumptions about education. In par- 
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COMPUTERS GOULD MAKE THE TEACHER'S JOB EASIER. 



ticular they make tenuous the view that 
the teacher's job is to impart expertise to 
students and that the role of assessment 
is to determine whether the students have 
acquired that expertise. So, inadvertent- 
ly, technology seems to be coming down 
on the side of the construe tivists, who 
have been drying - unsuccessfully to date 
— to change the prevailing societal view 
of education. 



RESISTANCE TO TECHNOLOGY 

David Cohen and Larry Cuban have 
argued persuasively that computer tech- 
notof y is likely to have little effect on the 
schools. 24 They maintain that, to the de- 
gree that technology is flexible, it will be 
bent to fit existing practice and that, to 
the degree it cannot be bent to fit exist- 
ing practice, it will not be used. People 
interested in restructuring schools need 
to understand the various kinds of resis- 
tance to change, some of which are 
specific to technology and some of which 
are general, in order to identify the key 
leverage points for changing a well- 
entrenched system. 

Any restructuring of schools can take 
place only over an extended period of 
time. Hundreds of years after its inven- 
tion, the printing press was still affect- 
ing the development of public education. 
So 1 will take a long-term view of how 
restructuring might come about and in 
which areas a sustained effort is worth- 
while. 

If we look at the long term, issues that 
are currently important - the costs of 
computer technology, its unreliability, 
and teachers' unfamiliarity with its use — 
become nonissues . The costs continue t o 
fall - a trend that can only accelerate as 
computers become more integral to 
everything we do. It is a fundamental 
principle of economics that, in relative 
terms, the cost of goods decreases and 
the cost of labor increases, so that, com- 
pared to teachers 9 salaries, computers will 
appear incredibly cheap in the next cen- 
tury." 

The problem of teachers* lacu of ex- 
perience with computers will also dimin- 
ish as people come to rely on computers 



for writing, calculating, and communicat- 
ing. This is already happening. It is eas- 
ier to type into a word processor than to 
write by hand. (Indeed, it is hard to be- 
lieve that we will continue to put children 
through the agony of learning handwrit- 
ing, other than printing, when word 
processing is so much easier.) It is easi- 
er to do taxes on a computer than to do 
them by hand. And it is easier to send 
electronic mail than to post a letter. These 
uses will become commonplace among 
college students, secretaries, and book- 
keepers, so there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will become commonplace 
among teachers. The problems of deal- 
ing with computers, such as getting them 
fixed, will become minor when the ma- 
chines are used as a matter of course. 

But the resolution of these kinds of 
problems does not necessarily mean 
that computers will be used in schools. 
Television is pervasive in society and 
will probably never be widely used in 
schools. So why should computers come 
to be widely used when television is not? 
My answer is that the computer's most 
common uses, which are related to work, 
are becoming necessary to accomplish 
school goals. Schools are in the business 
of teaching students how to read and 
write and calculate and think. As the 
computer becomes an essential tool for 
doing these things in society at large, its 
use by students is inevitable. We do not 
teach people how to drive cars by hav- 
ing them ride bicycles, nor will we teach 
people how to do computer-based work 
by having them use paper and pencil, 
arithmetic procedures, and library card 
catalogs. 

There is a related argument that com- 
puters make the teacher's job more diffi- 
cult, just as television and filmstrips or 
the new science curricula of the 1960s 
did. The latter required teachers to de- 
vote extra time to gathering materials and 
saddled them with the difficult manage- 
ment problem of coordinating a class of 
students working independently on ex- 
periments or discussing the meaning of 
what they had done. 

It is true that computers make manage- 
ment more difficult when there are only 



a few computers in the classroom. The 
teacher has to figure out what to do with 
the students who are not working on 
computers or allow the few who are 
working on computers to miss a lesson 
being taught in the meantime. But again, 
these are only problems in the transition 
to a society in which most work involves 
computers. If students have ready access 
to a computer at all times - for exam- 
ple, if everyone has a portable computer 
that can be connected to a network from 
different places - then these manage- 
ment problems go away. Students will do 
much of their work on computers instead 
of with textbooks or worksheets. The 
management problem, then, is likely to 
be similar to the one teachers currently 
face when students work individually or 
in small groups. To the degree that the 
tasks students are doing with computers 
are more engaging than those they cur- 
rently carry out with textbooks and work- 
sheets, computers will make the teacher's 
job easier. 

Another argument against the wide- 
spread use of computers is that teachers 
are not willing to relinquish their control 
of and authority over students. There are 
two aspects to this argument. One is that 
teachers want to be masters of everything 
that comes up in their classrooms, but 
they will lose authority because com- 
puters contain more information than 
they can possibly master. This situation 
is currently exacerbated by the fact that 
teachers do not know a lot about com- 
puters - but, as I argued above, that will 
change as our society becomes more 
computer literate. The other aspect of the 
issue of control is that teachers like to 
hold the attention of their students. If stu- 
dents are off working on their own, then 
the teacher has lost their attention as well 
as control over what they are doing. The 
solution to these problems is to change 
our view of the teacher's role to that of 
a facilitator of students* self-directed 
learning rather than a dispenser of infor- 
mation. Such a change in belief will not 
come easily and will only come about 
slowly with the introduction of a great 
many computers into schools. 

Dwycr, Rlngstaff, and SandholU rc- 
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port that many teachers in ACOT class- 
rooms feel guilty about not teaching the 
students and nervous about all the talk- 
ing and sharing of information among the 
students. These feelings alternate with 
very positive feelings that the students arc 
highly engaged and actively learning. So 
ACOT teachers in the initial phases tend 
to vacillate between enthusiasm for hav- 
ing students do a lot of their work on 
computers and reversion to their old 
teaching methods in order to keep the 
class under control. Dwyer and his col- 
leagues argue that, as the ACOT teachers 
move toward a more construe tivist view 
of teaching, it is important for them to 
have the support of other teachers who 
have worked through or are working 
through the same transition. 

Some people argue that teachers are 
not capable of using computers effective- 
ly. For example, in science labs they 
usually have students follow a fixed 
procedure (as opposed to conducting 
scientific experiments), so that students 
know at each step what is supposed to 
happen. Since this procedural approach 
stems from a desire to make sure all stu- 
dents succeed, it is likely that, when 
teachers use computers, they will also 
follow a rigid format. In fact, the 




computer-based integrated learning sys- 
tems partially incorporate such an ap- 
proach. 

This argument is surely correct to the 
degree that teachers can fit computers 
into their normal way of doing things. 
But the tools and simulations provided by 
computers are not content free. They 
make it possible for students to take over 
part of their own learning. To the degree 
that computers support students' autono- 
mous learning - and It Is the goal of 
most educational software designers to 
provide such support - the particular 
pedagogical approach of teachers will be 
less decisive In determining how students 
learn. 

A general view In organization theory 
is that American schools form a loosely 
coupled system, ami, while they readily 
adopt changes at the periphery of the 
system (e.g., model schools, computer 
labs), it is very difficult to make perva- 
sive changes at the core of the system. 2 * 
While the nature of this system may not 
be the reason that constructive teaching 
methods have failed to penetrate the 
schools, it will surely slow down any 
change that is introduced. 

Counterposed to the view that schools 
are a loosely coupled system is the view 





"Don) be so negative, mom. Think of it as desktop publishing. 



that American schools have developed a 
system of institutions - including the 
age-graded school, multiple-choice test* 
ing, curriculum and materials, teacher 
education, and lecture and recitation 
methods — that are interlocking and 
self-sustaining. Disturb any one part of 
the system, and the other parts will pres- 
sure the system to return to its original 
state. All these institutions derive from 
and support a didactic model of educa- 
tion* According to Cuban, this system 
is characterized by "situationally con- 
strained choice," which operates both 
within school and classroom structures 
and within the culture of teaching, includ- 
ing the beliefs of teachers. In his view, 
these work together to restrict what 
teachers can do in adopting different in- 
novations. 

According to this argument, if you try 
to introduce computers for students to do 
their work, the change will be sustained 
only to the degree that it fits the prevail- 
ing institutional structure. Since com- 
puters undermine the lecture and recita- 
tion methods of teaching and promote the 
student as self-directed learner, they do 
not fit this institutional structure and will 
be squeezed out by it. Integrated learn- 
ing systems have dealt with this problem 
by preparing curricular materials that ftt 
easily into the current system. The 
materials mimic the kinds of test items 
found in prevailing practice, and so they 
produce gains on standardized tests. 

Integrated learning systems may have 
some initial success in penetrating 
schools because they are compatible with 
the current system. But 1 contend that it 
is society's uses of computers as tools that 
will ultimately sustain their penetration 
of schools. The interlocking system de- 
scribed can certainly slowdown the proc- 
ess, but it cannot prevent it, because the 
nature of education must inevitably adapt 
to the nature of work in society. (I do not 
mean to imply that preparation for work 
is the only, or even the major, purpose 
of education; other purposes, such as the 
fostering of citizenship or culture, are 
also important. But the undeniable impor- 
tance of education for work means that 
there should not be a complete mismatch 
between them.) 

Even if technology is allowed into the 
schools under the guise of reinforcing ex- 
isting practices, such as drill and prac- 
tice and multiple-choice testing, once 
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there, it will take on a life of its own. It 
it important to stress that many of the 
usea of computers as tools (e.g., word 
processing, mathematical computation, 
graphing of data) are quite compatible 
with current practice. Teachers will not 
object to diluents' typing their essays or 
even, in the long nm» to their using com- 
puters lo solve mathematical problems. 
Once teachers lei computers in the door, 
then the kinds of effects described in the 
first taction of this article will occur, and 
teaching practices will change. ' id just 
an a change in practices with respect 
to racial integration led eventually to a 
change in racial attitudes," so a change 
in practices will slowly lead to a change 
in the educational beliefs of the society. 

However, the arguments 1 have made 
so far suggest only that, over the long 
run, a change to a mote constnictivist ap- 
proach to education is likely to occur. A 
more salient question is whether there 
is anything that can be done to speed up 
the change. In the next section I propose 
a structural change in school systems 
that would speed the adoption of any 
change that improves educational prac- 
tice, whether involving computers or not. 
And in the final section I address the is- 
sue of how technology can most effec- 
tively be deployed to foster educational 
reform. 



DESIGNING A SELF-IMPROVING 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The present structure of schooling mili- 
tates against change. Students are as- 
signed to schools and are required to go 
to them. If the schools are bad, they will 
continue to exist: there is no way for 
them to fail. The only thing a school sys- 
tem can do to fix a bad school is to send 
in a new principal, and usually that per- 
son is prevented from mating many 
changes because of the constraints of die 
situation. 

Another problem is that it is difficult 
to start new schools successfully. It isn't 
that parents or teachers arc prevented 
from starting schools, but that the incen- 
tive is for parents to keep their children 
in free publk schools rather than pay to 
send them to private schools. So the 
schools that are started (other than those 
funded by foundations) tend to be schools 
for the children of wealthy parents. This 
is not where our major educational prob- 



lems lie: they lie particularly among poor 
and minority populations. 

To encourage innovation, we need a 
system that fosters the creation of new 
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schools and allows failing schools to die, 
particularly in our large urban areas, 
where the problems of American school- 
ing are concentrated. Such a system 
would stimulate existing schools to do 
everything possible to ensure their sur- 
vival. We need incentives and constraints 
that function to make sure that the most 
difficult students and problems are dealt 
with and that natural selection operates 
on the basis of the quality of the school- 
ing and not on some extraneous basis, 
such as the race of the school principal, 
the strength of the athletic program, or 
the endowment of the school with facili- 
ties or technologies. Any new system es- 
pecially needs to avoid the current prob- 
lem of creating schools that serve as 
dumping grounds for the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

In order to facilitate innovations in 
schools, I would like to propose the fol- 
lowing design principles. They are an 
attempt to synthesize the essential ele- 
ments of various proposals for redesigned 
school systems. 31 

1. There should be a mechanism 



whereby a group of parents and teachers 
in a school district can start a school. If 
parents and teachers in a school district 
want to start a school and if they have a 
minimum of, say, 25 to 50 students, they 
should receive funds from the district at 
least equal to the current cost per pupil 
in the district. They should receive space 
in an existing building that is proportional 
to the number of students." Since there 
will be costs associated with starting a 
school (money for books, technology, 
and so on), additional start-up financing 
should come from a special fund, which 
should also provide resources for the 
expansion of schools to take on more 
pupils. In addition, members of the dis- 
trict staff should be assigned to encourage 
successful schools (either within or out- 
side the district) to set up branches in the 
district. 

2. There should be a mechanism 
whereby schools are closed. If an exist- 
ing school's enrollment falls below a cer- 
tain minimum (say 20 pupils), then the 
school should be closed and its students 
forced to choose another school within 
the system. 

3. A national agency should be estab- 
lished to provide parents and children 
with information about each school. To 
make effective choices, parents and chil- 
dren need to have access to information 
regarding the educational policy and 
success of each school — similar to the 
kind of information available in national 
guides to colleges . This kind of informa- 
tion is best collected by a national age n- 
cy, to avoid dishonesty on the part of lo- 
cal officials. The kinds of information the 
agency might provide include dropout 
statistics, test scores of students in the 
school, college entrance and college 
graduation rates of students from the 
school, random samples of opinions of 
former students and their parents, de- 
scriptions of the school's operation and 
facilities by neutral observers, and oc- 
cupational profiles of former students. 
All parents and children who will be 
making a school-choice decision in the 
near future should receive information 
about all the schools they might consider. 
In the case of a new school, only a state- 
ment of intent would be possible, unless 
it is a branch of an existing school or a 
member of a coalition of schools. 

4 . Students above a certain age should 
be provided alternatives to further school- 
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wig. If students of a certain age (for ex- 
ample, 12 years old) wish to drop out of 
school , then they should be allowed cer- 
tain options. 30 One option might be to 
leave school, if they can find full-time 
employment with a legitimate business 
enterprise. Another option might be full- 
time participation in a licensed program, 
such as a music camp or Boy Scouts. 
Mart important, there should be a nation- 
al alternative service program, such as 
VISTA, that would accept any student 
over die legal age . But students who take 
one of these options before age 1 8 should 
be encouraged each year to enroll in a 
school of their choice and continue their 
education. As Peter Drucker argues, we 
should be encouraging continuing educa- 
tion - education that goes on through- 
out one's life - radier than extended edu- 
cation, which keeps one out of the work 
force through a longer and longer adoles- 
cence. 31 

5. Schools should be allowed to select 
the stodents they prefer, but there should 
be incentives to choose hard-to-place stu- 
dents. If the proposed system is success- 
ful, schools will specialize. This means 
that their educational programs will prob- 
ably be more successful for certain kinds 
of students than for others. If the system 
restricts schools* ability to select their 
students, it will restrict their ability to 
specialize and so undercut a major goal 
of the plan. On the other hand* all schools 
may want to accept certain kinds of stu- 
dents and reject others. To offset this ten- 
dency, greater financial resources should 
follow the hard-to-place students. In fact, 
the resources need to be enough greater 
to offset the systematic preferences of 
schools, which suggests some kind of 
market mechanism. 

These five principles are designed to 
create a system that includes both in- 
dividual schools and coalitions of schools 
with specialized goals. There might be 
technology-based schools, ait schools, 
Mootessori schools, essential schools, 
college-preparatory schools, special 
schools for disabled children, vocation- 
al schools, schools for girls, schools of 
design and engineering, schools for gift- 
ed students in particular fields, back-to- 
basics schools, schools for particular 



minorities, bilingual schools, and even 
comprehensive schools that avoid spe- 
cialization. 

This scheme runs counter to the phi- 
losophy of having every kind of student 
in every school in order to foster the 
overall integration of society. I would ar- 
gue that specialized schools should be 
restricted from discrimination in the same 
way that colleges and businesses are re- 
stricted. In fact, any such specialized sys- 
tem would spawn a variety of regula- 
tions, such as the ones colleges are re- 
quired to meet to be licensed by the state. 
But to the degree that schools want to ca- 
ter to students with particular interests or 
abilities, they may develop techniques 
that are particularly effective. The eco- 
nomic argument for the benefits of spe- 
cialization applies as much to schools as 
to business and labor. The moral argu- 
ment against specialization loses force, 
given the inevitable disparity between ur- 
ban and suburban school systems and the 
widespread tracking already in place in 
comprehensive schools. 

One might argue that most parents and 
students will pick schools on the basis of 
proximity, or on the strength of the ath- 
letic program, or on the quality of the fa- 
cilities, even if you provide them with in- 
formation to make choices on the basis 
of educational quality. It is certainly true 
that most people wii! make their choices 
partly for such reasons . But most people 
make choices by considering multiple 
factors, so educational values are likely 
to play a role in their decisions. The ef- 
fect of proximity could be diminished by 
having multiple schools in each building, 
so that choices could be made among 
equidistant schools. The effect of athlet- 
ics could be diminished if we eliminated 
interschool athletic competition (as op- 
posed to inuaschool competition) in fa- 
vor of Little Leagues or professional 
sports programs. The effects of facili- 
ties would be diminished if we equalized 
the distribution of resources on a per- 
pupil basis, as proposed in the first prin- 
ciple. To the degree that school effective- 
ness is weighed at all in people's choices, 
it will bring a gradual improvement in 
the quality of schools. The more it is 
weighed, the faster the improvement. 



Such a plan does not assume that par- 
ems know what is best for their children. 
There will undoubtedly be schools that 
emphasize drill and practice rather than 
thinking or that teach creation science 
rather than evolution, and these will ap- 
peal to many parents. But such problems 
are pervasive in the current system; a 
high proportion of elementary school 
teachers think the phases of the moon are 
caused by the shadow of the earth and 
that the seasons are caused by changes 
in the distance of the earth from the sun. 
The proposal does not solve these prob- 
lems, but it would make it easier for peo- 
ple like Mara Collins (an African- 
American woman in Chicago who start- 
ed an academically oriented elementary 
school) to sun schools. I would argue 
that most parents would want their chil- 
dren to go to specialized schools if they 
were available. 

Another argument against the plan is 
that rich parents will subsidize their own 
children's schools by various means, 
which will undermine the mechanisms 
for establishing educational equity and 
for placing leas desirable students. If par- 
ents want to subsidize the schools, that 
is all to the good: it will give schools 
more resources to improve education. 
Whatever parents contribute is not like- 
ly to make education funding more un- 
balanced than the current system of high 
per-pupil expenditures in the suburbs and 
low per-pupil expenditures in the inner 
cities and rural areas. However, if equal- 
ity of educational opportunity is in soci- 
ety's interests, as I believe it is, then there 
is a rationale for offsetting parental sub- 
sidies with higher per-pupil expenditures 
for schools that do not receive such wind- 
falls. In principle, a market mechanism 
of financial incentives for schools to take 
less desirable students would automati- 
cally act to offset such parental subsidies. 

One of the arguments that might be 
made against such a proposal is that it 
will produce a system like the college 
system in America, and colleges are not 
noted for their willingness to innovate. 
In fact, the most tradition-bound colleges, 
such as Harvard, are the most prestig- 
ious, and therefore their practices serve 
as models for other colleges. This pat- 
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tern inhibits the introduction of new prac- 
tices and serves to maintain the didactic 
approach to education that pervades the 
traditional colleges. 

If we analyze the problem of educa- 
tional improvement in terms of organi- 
zation theory wc see that it derives in 
part from the fact that, when consumers 
choose colleges - as opposed to restau- 
rants or medical treatments - they find 
it difficult to tell a good product from an 
inferior one. So in choosing colleges peo- 
ple rely mainly on prestige, and since 
prestigious colleges obtain the best stu- 
dents and the most famous professors, 
they make a better impression on paper 
than their educational practices warrant. 
This effect tends to undermine the drive 
for self-improvement of any new educa- 
tion plan. 

However, I think it can be argued that, 
in fact, colleges have been much more 
innovative than the public schools in 
America and form the strongest part of 
our education system. Certainly in terms 
of the infusion of technology and flexi- 
bility in the curriculum, colleges have 
been much more innovative. For exam- 
ple, there is more pressure on students 
in colleges to do their work on com- 
puters, and it seems likely that within 10 
years every college student in America 
will have his or her own personal com- 
puter. And when new disciplines emerge, 
such as psychology or computer science, 
they are much more readily incorporat- 
ed into the college curriculum than into 
the public school curriculum. The con- 
tinual birth and death of colleges en- 
courages all colleges to seek their own 
market niches and to create programs that 
parents and students will find valuable. 
It is particularly among the less pres- 
tigious colleges, which serve the non- 
elites, that experimentation and improve- 
ment through natural selection occur. In 
public schooling it is with the non-elites 
that our major problems lie, so that, un- 
der the proposed plan, innovation is like- 
ly to occur where it is most needed. 

If a diversity of schools arises and peo- 
ple are given the information necessary 
to make well-thought-out decisions, then 
the system will evolve toward better 
schools. The more effective schools will 
thrive and multiply; the less effective 
schools will die out. Existing schools and 
their personnel will do everything they 
can to enhance their chances for survival. 



There might evolve a preponderance of 
certain types of schools (e.g., essential 
schools), but that would happen only if 
they fulfilled the educational goals of a 
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majority of parents and children. How- 
ever, it is important to recognize that a 
plan such as the one proposed here will 
not solve many of the problems of our 
schools: it will only make it easier for 
change to occur in a very resistant sys- 
tem. 



THE USES OF TECHNOLOGY TO 
FOSTER EDUCATION REFORM 

The arguments in this article have 
several implications for the course of 
action that school reformers and tech- 
nologists should take to make schools 
compatible with the changing society. In 
the next century, an educated person 
will need to be able to learn and think 
in a computational environment. Most 
schools do not teach students these abili- 
ties now, and so a major change ought 
to be made in the way schools function. 

The first implication is that schools 
should start using computers as tools as 
much as possible. Many people might ob- 
ject to this step, particularly in light of 
the ACOT efforts, which to date have had 
marginal success at best. 13 They would 
argue that it is better to put resources into 
developing good educational software, 
into teacher training, or into hiring com- 
puter coordinators, in order to make sure 
that the technology that goes into the 



schools is used effectively. The trouble 
with this argument is that it presupposes 
that good educational software or teach- 
er training or computer coordinators will 
lead to a more effective use of the tech- 
nology. In a few cases that is true, but 
on a broad scale it is not likely to prove 
so. 

I would argue that, if you have com- 
puters that arc easy to understand and that 
are powerful tools for doing schoolwork, 
then people will eventually figure out 
how to use them. Using computers effec- 
tively in schools is difficult because of the 
various types of resistance described 
above; thus spending resources to im- 
prove usage will usually not work. We 
should not expect efforts such as ACOT 
to succeed immediately. But society is 
making the transition to computers, and 
the massive educational effort to make 
the transition is reaching both students 
and teachers. Herbert Simon refers to this 
as "education by immersion." 34 

Let me also add that, in the future, the 
most powerful educational application of 
computers may not be to use them as 
tools. Rather, using their capacities for 
simulation, for assistance in reflection 
and self-evaluation, and for visual dis- 
plays may prove to be even more produc- 
tive. But computers as tools arc becom- 
ing necessary to do work, and their use- 
fulness to students and teachers will be- 
come readily apparent to everyone. The 
following uses of computers will come 
into play once computers have estab- 
lished themselves in schools. 

Simulation. Computers allow students 
to carry out tasks they cannot normally 
carry out in school, from running a busi- 
ness or managing a city to troubleshoot- 
ing a faulty circuit. The possibility of car- 
rying out tasks that are difficult or im- 
possible to do in school is one of the ma- 
jor educational uses of computer* .» 

Reflection, Another powerful applica- 
tion of computers is for students to com- 
pare their own performance to othe r peo- 
ple's performances on the same task.* 
For example, in teacher education there 
might be a hypermedia system showing 
expert and novice teachers teaching some 
subject matter to students, with critiques 
on various aspects of the lessons by ex- 
perts with different points of view and 
explanations by the teachers of what they 
were trying to accomplish. Then stu- 
dent teachers could compare videos of 
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As we approach the year 2000, computers are 
becoming commonplace tools in our workplaces, 
schools, and homes, changing the ways in which 
we work, learn, and communicate with one an- 
other. According to U.S. Department of Labor 
predictions, by the year 1995 at least two million 
Locket people will be employed in occupations directly 

access hold* related to computers, and millions of others will 
Implications use computers as a routine part of their jobs. 1 

lor future Computer-related occupations are expected to grow 

educational 5 percent per year in the 1990s. 2 Computers have. 

opportunities for both good and bad, transformed the nature and 

0$ Will as environment of work. Since women arc a growing 

career options segment of the U.S. labor force, making up almost 
and choices. two-thirds of the new entrants into the work force 

between 1987 and 2000. 3 computers have and will 
continue to have a substantial impact on women's 
lives. 

Because developing familiarity and facility with 
computers is an important educational goal for oil 
students, schools need to ensure equity in com- 
puter access, use, and outcomes, However, nu- 
merous studies have examined and documented 
inequities, especially with respect to girls and 
young women. Given that the presence of comput- 
ers In our schools and workplaces Is likely to 
increase, there is a need to understand why ineq- 
uities in computer use exist and to develop effective 
strategies to ensure equal opportunities and equi- 
table consequences for all students in interactions 
with computers. This article focuses on gender 
equity In learning with computers and includes a 
review of relevant research and practice. 

One caution: while we know that social class 
and racial/ethnic inequities exist with regard to 
computer access and educational outcomes* stud- 
ies that consider race/ethnicity, gender, and class 
simultaneously are few. For a true picture of 
gender issues with regard to computers— one that 



acknowledges the many differences among females, 
we need to know more about all of these issues. 

Gender differences in school computer 
access, use, and interest 

There are many factors— psychological, social, at- 
titudinal. and environmental— that contribute to 
the existing conditions. These issues are of con- 
cern not simply because girls and young women' 
have less access, but because lack of access holds 
implications for future educational opportunities 
as well as career opUons and choices. 

Gender differences have been documented in 
both computer use and access; girls are more likely 
to use computers for word processing, while boys 
are more often programming computers. Boys 
have significantly more positive attitudes toward 
computers than girls, finding computers more "en- 
joyable," "special," "important," and "friendly" than 
girls do. 4 

A computer gender gap usually starts becom- 
ing noticeable at the middle school level and widens 
as girls get older. 5 Gender differences are more 
evident In advanced classes than in introductoiy 
courses. 8 Girls tend to have less confidence in their 
own use of computers, and both boys and girls 
perceive computers as predominantly in the do- 
main of males. These attitudes contribute to lower 
enrollments in computer courses and in varying 
levels of interest 

Computer uss in Informal settings 

In voluntary, out-of-school uses of computers, 
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even greater gender differences have been found. 
Boys are more likely than girls to have access to 
and use a computer in their home, in a friend's 
home, or in a computer camp. 7 Mlura and Hess 
found that boys are roughly three times as likely to 
enroll in computer camps and summer classes, 
with variations increasing with grade level, cost of 
program, and difficulty level of course.* In another 
study of students who had not yet received com- 
puter instruction in school, over 60 percent of boys 
had a computer at home compared to 18 percent of 
girls, and 28 percent of girls versus 64 percent of 
boys reported knowing how to work with comput- 
ers. 9 

Effects of experience on attitudes 

Several researchers have found a relationship be- 
tween positive experience with computers and 
future interest in and facility with computers. 
Loyd and Gressard found that students' attitudes 
toward computers are significantly affected by 
computer experience, and that differential com- 
puter experience accounts for differences in atti- 
tudes more so than gender does. 10 In one study, 
researchers found that experience with computers 
reduces the attitude differences regarding boys' 
versus girls' abilities with computers, and, there- 
fore, reduces the prevalence of sex stereotypes 
among boys and girls. 1 1 Questions regarding the 
types and effects of experience with computers, 
especially on continued interest in working with 
computers and on attitudes, deserve further inves- 
tigation. 

Computers associated with math and science 

There have been widespread data collected about 
gender bias in student learning of mathematics 
and science, 12 and there is concern that these 
inequities will be mirrored in the use of computers 
in education. Because computers are so often 
linked with mathematics and science, long consid- 
ered male domains, how computers are being used 
in teaching and learning may have serious conse- 
quences for the learning opportunities of girls. 
Especially in secondary schools, computers are 
more often clustered in math and science depart- 
ments. And apart from the fact that ^irls at present 
are less inclined to be interested in math and 
science activities than boys are, the fact that 
teachers in these areas are predominantly male 
significantly reduces the opportunity for girls to 
have female role models who use computers. 

Learning context 

Computers are versatile tools, suitable for a range 
of activities In schools from music to mathematics, 
including design, problem solving, writing, and 
planning. Linn hypothesizes that both the func- 
tion for which the computer is used and the 
organization of the learning setting affect the en- 
gagement of girls and boys with the technology. 13 



Fewer gender differences are reported when com- 
puters are used for computer-assisted Instruction, 
games, simulations, or word processing. Some 
researchers have found that boys are more Inter- 
ested in competitive games such as the software in 
video arcades while girls are more interested in the 
computer when they are working with word games, 
logic puzzles, art, music, "story" programs, and 
adventure games. 14 Because many students de- 
velop their impressions about computers in schools, 
it is important that the computer tasks and the 
software meet the learning needs of students and 
represent uses of technology that emphasize the 
strengths of computers to solve problems, aid in 
decision making, and achieve goals that are impor- 
tant and relevant to students. Computers are not 
inherently biased, yet in the contexts they are used 
they can often take on characteristics that rein- 
force gender bias. 15 

Given that learning experiences and context 
influence students' computer use, and perceptions 
about computers, what are some effective strate- 
gies that incorporate these ideas into actions for 
promoting equity in the use of computers? 

Designing equitable learning contexts: 
software and related materials 

As more and more computer software specifically 
designed for varied educational purposes becomes 
available, teachers and students will have a greater 
range of options, and software can be selected to 
more closely match individual student needs. Stu- 
dents are more likely to be engaged and motivated 
in using the computer if they see it as an important 
tool for accomplishing their own goals. 

One method to illustrate computers* useful- 
ness in problem solving and relevance to many 
activities and subjects, is for teachers to develop 
specific computer design or research projects for 
their students, These types of projects get stu- 
dents actively involved in learning, let them have 
fun, and have them using computers as an integral 
part of their work in a number of different ways (for 
example, design and drawing, model building, 
measurement and calculation, word processing). 

Designing equitable classroom organization 
and interactions 

One particular teaching strategy that appears ef- 
fective in engaging females in the use of computers 
is structuring collaborative learning experiences. 
This is consistent with evidence that it Is not only 
what software is used in classrooms, but how it is 
used, that impacts student engagement with com- 
puters. There is some indication that collaboration 
may be a preferred work context for girls. 10 Soft- 
ware games in which children were required to play 
cooperatively appealed more to girls, 17 as did 
teacher-structured collaborative activities. 

Teachers can also Involve students in discus- 
sion about the equity issues in using technology. 

Continued p. 6 'Beyond equal access" 
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As an Introduction, teachers can share research on 
computer equity with students, asking students 
what they think about the Issues, discussing any 
questions they may have* and any issues that 
students feel don*t make sense to them or that they 
don't understand. Teachers and/or students may 
be interested In doing their own research projects 
to analyze equity in computer use, access, and 
classroom interactions in their school This can 
get students involved in understanding the Issues 
and in educating others throughout the school. 

Staff development 

Changes in atUtudes and pracUce do not happen 
overnight They require time, good Ideas and 
examples, resources, and support in order for 
teachers to effectively integrate computers into 
their curricula. Teacher training and development 
focused on gender equity and on Integrating and 
ensuring equity in all learning activities Is an 
important component to ensuring change and 
equity. Action research, an innovative teacher 
professional development model, involves teachers 
In designing and planning classroom research 
projects and reflecting upon the findings and Im- 
plications with the support of colleagues. It creates 
grounded knowledge and understanding for teach- 
ers and the impetus to improve their teaching and 
learning. 18 

Many teachers also need additional computer 
training themselves, to become comfortable with 
using computers and to develop Ideas for integrat- 
ing computers Into what they are currently teach- 
ing. Colleglal support will help to reduce some 
teachers' anxiety about using computers and to 
ensure equitable Implementation. 

Infusing equity schoolwide 

It is Important for schools to go beyond equal 
access In attempting to balance differences In 
exposure by providing targeted opportunities to 
encourage girls to be more Involved with and 
persist In using computers. Girls should be edu- 
cated and encouraged that mathematics and sci- 
ence are important and relevant to their lives. 
Mathematics and science teachers as well as guid- 
ance counselors can play a role In suggesting 
education and employment opportunities in tech- 
nology-related fields. It Is also important to de- 
velop partnerships between computer equity pro- 
grams and organizations outside of tf*, chool, 
Investigating and developing links with effective 
out-of-school programs such as Girls, Inc.'s Op- 
eration SMART™. Providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to support each other's efforts and to share 
their experiences, ideas, and resources helps, too. 
Partnerships with local business and industry can 
serve as resources for community Involvement in 
schools, provide opportunities for students to In- 
terne twith role models, and, perhaps provide some 
funding for innovative programs. 

Principals, superintendents, and other school 
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personnel should also be Involved In promoting 
computer equity. Some ways to accomplish this 
goal Include involving teachers and other school 
personnel, particularly females, in planning com- 
puter use as well as in the acquisition of computer 
hardware, software, and curriculum materials. 
King found that participation in planning activities 
resulted in higher levels of commitment to ensur- 
ing appropriate and equitable computer use in 
schools. 10 

Peer support 

Friends and peers also play a role in students' 
interactions with computers. Especially in adoles- 
cence, girls are particularly sensitive to percep- 
tions of themselves in terms of social acceptance. 
Sanders found that one reason girls were reluctant 
to join computer clubs was because their friends 
weren't there. 20 Therefore there is a need for girls 
to be supported and encouraged in their use of 
computers, for example, a girls* computer club or 
class period. In addition, peer training in which 
students, especially females, help and support 
each other in using classroom computers can 
make learning to use a computer a more comfort- 
able and fun experience. 

Role models and mentors 

Girls define themselves through social interactloa 
connecting and communicating with others, more 
so than boys do. 2 1 and therefore, are more likely to 
avoid the computer they may have experienced as 
rigid, rule-based, and Isolating from others. There 
Is a need for role models to counterbalance the 
perceptions and Images that imply that math, 
science, and technology are not relevant to girls' 
lives. There needs to be recognition forwomen who 
actively participate in using computers, as well as 
mechanisms for these women to mentor and serve 
as role models for girls. For example, a career day 
can showcase the contributions of women In com- 
puter and technology-related fields. In addition, 
women Involved in computers from a range of 
occupations, including graphic design, writing, 
desktop publishing, architecture, and engineer- 
ing, can be Invited to share their experiences and 
challenges. 

Parental support 

Positive parental attitudes can Influence the atti- 
tudes of children toward computers, There is 
evidence to suggest that parents tend to be more 
encouraging and supportive of boys' learning in 
mathematics than of girls' and there is some initial 
evidence that this may be true with regard to 
computers as well. 22 At home, a mother can be an 
important role model for her daughter since girls 
become more Interested In computers when they 
see their mothers using them. 23 Parents need to 
encourage both daughters and sons In the use of 
computers. In terms of the time they spend to- 
gether, and the types of activities and interactions 
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they have around the computer. Parents should 
also talk with their children about what they are 
doing with computers in schools. 

Need for research 

Researchers need to focus on equity issues in 
investigating the effects and implications of com- 
puter use in schools. As computers become part of 
our society, it is imperative that we consider equity 
Issues in relation to a tool that has wide educa- 
tional, economic, social, and political impact 

While relatively few interventions exist* there 
Is a need for review and dissemination of effective 
programs, more information on how interventions 
are working, why they are working, and how they 
could be adapted for other settings. 

Rethinking gender equity In learning with 
computers 

Achieving gender equity with respect to computers 
and learning is a challenge and requires the com- 
mitment and efforts of many players— teachers, 
school personnel, peers, parents, curriculum and 
software developers, educational researchers, and 
gender equity program developers— in promoting 
equity and changing the climate for computer 
equity in schools and in society. In addition, 
gender equity in learning with computers requires 
attention in a number of dimensions, including 
how computer access is determined and allocated, 
how computers are used, how the learning context 
is structured, how teachers Interact with students 
around computers, how students interact with 
each other using computers, how parents value 
and support their children's use of computers, and 
how society depicts computer users. Often, equity 
Issues are an "after-the-fact" or misunderstood 
consideration. But given what is known about 
gender bias In learning with computers, equity 
issues need to be an Integral part of designing and 
planning effective education for students. 
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WEEA computer equity materials aid teachers 



WEEA 

Working 

Papers 

present Ui-depth 
discussions on 
cutting-edge 
issues in gender 
equity: 
Teaching 
Mathematics 
Effectively and 
Equitably to 
Females $4.00 
(#2744) 
Building Self: 
Adolescent Girls 
and Setf-Esteem 
14.00 (#2745) 
Legislation/or 
Change: A Case 
Study of Title IX 
and the 
Women's 
Educational 
Equity Act 
Program $4.00 
(#2749) 



The Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) Pro- 
gram was one of the first programs to develop 
materials to enhance the math achievement of 
women. It continues to maintain this leadership 
by providing funds to explore the issue of gender 
equity and technology in various projects around 
the country. 

WEEA projects 

Using Innovative methods, a 1991 WEEA grantee, 
Collegiate Science and Technology Entry Program 
(CSTEP) at Onondaga Community College, inte- 
grates computers into the curriculum. The pro- 
gram supports students of color and low-income 
students (average age 32 years) who are potentially 
interested In or are pursuing careers in scientific, 
technical, or health fields. Also a current WEEA 
grantee, the Mathematics, Science, and Computer 
Careers for Rural Women: A Model for Educational 
Equity Project at Enterprise State Junior College, 
Alabama, offers educational activities in the areas 
of math, science, and computer science to seventh - 
and etghth-grcde girls from a mainly rural area. 

The Women's Action Alliance (WAA) utilized a 
WEEA grant to develop The Neuter Computer: Com- 
puters for Girls and Boys. This publication offers 
insights into how and why to encourage computer 
use by girls and close the computer gender gap. In 
a national field test of this book, girls' computer 
participation Increased 144 percent in one term. 

The Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER) 
of the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, 
using WEEA and other funds, developed Debug- 
ging the Program Computer Equity Strategies for 
the Classroom Teacher. The kit Includes a hand- 



book containing excerpts from four outstanding 
computer equity curricula: The Neuter Computer: 
Computers for Girls and Boys; Off and Running: 
The Computer Offline Activities Book, fay EQUALS. 
Lawrence Hall of Science, University of California 
at Berkeley: Project MiCRO (Minority Computer Re- 
source Opportunity), by the Southern Coalition for 
Educational Equity, Atlanta, Georgia; and Path- 
ways—An Introduction to Computers, by Technical 
Education Research Centers, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

PEER'S National Center for Computer Equity 
publishes the Computer Equity Report and other 
materials to help parents and community groups 
work for equity in their local communities. The 
center acts as a clearinghouse for information on 
model programs that have documented the effec- 
tive use of computers In providing solutions to 
equity problems related to race, sex, and disability 
bias. It also serves as an advocate at the national 
level for planned Investment In the future of all 
children through the equitable distribution of tech- 
nological resources. 

The Center for Educational Equity, a division 
of American Institutes for Research (AIR), received 
a WEEA grant to prepare a package of Instructional 
strategies: IDEAS for Equitahle Computer learning. 
The package Includes a survey for students to 
assess their computer experience at school and at 
home; an education self-assessment checklist: a 
resource paper on early childhood computer readi- 
ness for K-3 teachers; a paper on out-of-school 
computer access as an equity issue; and a bibliog- 
raphy on gender equity in computer use. 

Continued p. 5, "WEEA computer equity materials" 
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WEEA computer equity materials . . . continued 



In addition, AIR, In conjunction with Big Broth- 
ers/Big Sisters of America, Inc., developed a pilot 
project called SISCOM that pairs children and 
their big sisters or brothers in a co-learning ap- 
proach. SISCOM uses fun activities and games to 
expose little and big brother and sister matches to 
different uses for computers, to help them develop 
problem-solving skills, and to give them practice in 
using a variety of educational software programs. 

WEEA publications 

Aid-Ventures Jar Girts: Building Moth Confidence 
combines teacher development with strategies that 
work in teaching mathematics toglrls and includes 
a chapter on computer equity issues. The chapter 
outlines the bias against girls in computer educa- 
tion and gives a list of questions for schools or 
specific teachers to assess the computer learning 
climate for girls at their school. It also offers 
strategies for making computer education more 
accessible to girls by making sure software Is 
interesting for girls, by encouraging parent sup- 
port, developing computer clubs, and ensuring 
that girls get as much time on the computer as 
boys. 

The Sfcy's the Limit in Math-Related Careers 
educates high school students about careers In 
math ana science. Women working in computer 
science, engineering, and other math-related fields 
offer lively anecdotes, viewpoints, and Inside infor- 
mation about their careers. The Sky's the Limit 
offers a chapter that details various types of ca- 
reers in the field of computers. 

Other projects of interest 

Pathways for Women in the Sciences at Wellesley 
College Center for Research on Women Is research- 
ing the barriers that prevent women from entering 
and remaining in scientific careers and the factors 
that would support a culture of success for creat- 
ing women scientists. At the end of the study, "The 
Wellesley Report" will be Issued and will serve as 
the basis for a conference to share findings with 
higher education, business, government, and pri- 
vate foundations. 

The corporate-funded Computer Equity Ex- 
pert Project at the Women's Action Alliance aims to 
reduce girls* computer avoidance. Two hundred 
educational trainers— specialists In computer edu- 
cation, gender equity, mathematics and/or sci- 
ence—attended six-day seminars where they ac- 
quired a feminist analysis of math and science, 
received instruction in gender equity in education, 
in girls and women in mathematics and science. In 
educational technology, and honed their training 
skills. The Computer Equity Expert Project has 
also established the Computer Equity Electronic 
Network and publishes a newsletter. Computer 
Equity News. 

Listed below are the products and projects 
mentioned in this article . Hie WEEA Publishing 
Center materials may be purchased by mailing a 

9 



check or money order for the amount of the order 
(plus $2 shipping for orders under $25; $4 for 
orders $25 and over) to the WEEA Publishing 
Center. To order by phone, using MasterCard, 
Visa, or purchase orders over $25, or for Informa- 
tion on additional resources available through the 
WEEA Publishing Center, call 800-225-3088 (in 
Massachusetts call 617-969-7100). 



WEEA products 

Add -Venture* for OirU: Building Math Confidence, 

#2709 elementary $25.00; #27 10 middle school $28.00 

The Bkfm the Limit in Math-Related Careen, #2237 
$6.75 



WEEA-fundcd projects 

Mathematics, Science, and Computer Careers for 
Rural Women: A Model for Educational Equity 

Dr. Tim Alford 

Enterprise State Junior College 
P.O. Box 1300. Enterprise. AL 36331 
(205)347-2623 

Collegiate Science and Technology Entry Program 

Stuart Weinberg 
CSTEP 

Onondaga Community College 
Route 173. Syracuse. NY 13215 
(315)469-2475 

The Neuter Computer: Computers for Girls and Boys 

Women's Action Alliance, Inc. 
370 Lexington Avenue. Suite 603 
New York. NY 10017 
(212)532-8330 

Debugging the Program: Computer Equity Strategies 
for the Classroom Teacher 

The Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER) 
NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund 
99 Hudson Street, New York. NY 10013 
(212)925-6635 

IDEAS for Equitable Computer Learning 
SISCOM (Co-learning Computer Instructional Mod- 
els) 

American institutes for Research 
Center for Educational Equity 
Box 1 1 13, Palo Alto. CA 94302 
(415)493-3550 



Other projects 

Pathways for Women in the Sciences 

The Pathways Project 

Center for Research on Women 

Wellesley College. Wellesley. MA 02181-8529 

(617)235-0320 

The Computer Equity Expert Project 

Women's Action Alliance 

370 Lexington Avenue. Suite 603 

New York. NY 10017 

(212)532-8330 
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A Truly Empowering 
Technology-Rich Education- 
How Much Will It Cost? 



by Henry Jay Becker 



A leading educational researcher argues that funding technology means investing 
in people. 

computer4>ased voting opportunities to 
Moreover, even If they had those computers, schools would 
have to make major changes in the allocation of time 
during the school day to provide enough opportunities for 
students to do that amount of writing. 

The promises of electronic information technology 
still beckon, and even more convincingly than in the 
early days of school computer use. There is now a clearer 
and more broadly supported vision of how Instruction 
and learning should be changed in schools. Components 
of this vision include students actively engaged in 
collaborative project-based learning attending to sub- 
ject-matter that is meaningful and important to 
the student It Involves students gathering information 
from diverse sources well beyond die classroom textbook 
and school library, doing intensive analysis and 
substantial writing, and making apubllc presentation of 
conclusions for a specific audience and specific purpose. 

With even current technology, students In elementary 
and secondary classrooms can themselves become creators 
of educational products using menu-driven program- 
generating environments such as HyperCard-, they can 
access volumes of video- and text-based information two 



For the past decade, schools around the world have 
been spending large fractions of their discretionary funds 
on computer technology and related software and 
instructional preparation. Everyyear,forexample, schools 
in the United States purchase 300,000 to 500,000 
computers and spend millions of dollars on software. 
Numerous schools have been established as "technology 
magnets" or "model technology schools" with even sub- 
stantially more equipment and software than schools 
typically receive. Yet the typical experience of most school 
children each year is to have limited experience with 
using computers — computers that in many cases are 
technologically 15 years old, and far more limited than 
the powerful, fast, video- and CD-ROM-linked personal 
computer systems advertised in today's educational 
technology publications. 

More importantly, survey data are clear that the kinds 
of experiences which most students have with school 
computers are hardly revolutionary— worksheet drills, 
entertaining diversions, or re-copying hand written text 
so that it is more easily read. Although there tn c ^een a 
strong growth in the use of computers for word process- 
ing, most teachers have too few computers to provide 



Ibis is a revised version of a paper presented at the Wth International Conference on Tbcbrwbgy and Education, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, March, 1993. 



All reform 
efforts that 
putatlvely 
improve 
instructional 
practice call 
for similar 
levels of added 
expenditure, 
whether 
technology- 
based or not 
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What is involved 
here is more 
than fust the 
substitution 
of traditional 
learning media 
with new ones, 
but a revolution 
in what teachers 
understand to be 
the methods and 
goals of 
instruction and 
the standards 
for student 
accomplishment 



orders of magnitude greater than floppy-disk-based CA1. 
systems; they can communicateeledronically with schools 
and students all over the world, with scientists engaged In 
real-world i nquiry, and with databases of enormous mag- 
nitude; and they can use analysis and exploration tools 
such as collaborative writing programs, graphical mod- 
eling tools to assess mathematical propositions, and 
miaocomputcrfcased laboratories to collect scientific data 
and experience true scientific inquiry 

Uncapacity of schools toprovlde these kinds of learn- 
ing experiences to all of their students will require a 
tremendous investment And the investments go well be- 
yond replacing outdated computer equipment with new 
hardware and software. What is involved here is more 
than just the substituUon of traditional learning media 
with new ones, but a revolution in what teachers under- 
stand to be the methods and goals of instruction and the 
standards for student accomplishment 

Although schools and society have a long way to go to 
see this new vision through to widespread Implementa- 
tion, we can team a great deal about the conditions and 
resources necessary to support these changes from studies 
of "exemplary 1 current teachers who have taken major 
steps to use technology to achieve new learning goals, 
Research from a national survey of computer-using 
teachers found that the most exemplary computer-users 
do not Just have more of the best and newest computer 
technology — although they do have that as well 
Exemplary computer-using teachers practice in a teach- 
ing environment characterized by a great deal of support 
for instructional change (Becker, in press). Specifically, 
exemplary computer-using teachers are much more likely 
than other computer users to be working in: 

1. A school where there is a strong social network of 
many computer-using teachers who themselves 
have gained expertise through extensive computer 
experience. 

2. A school with a full-time technology coordinator on 
staff, and, in particular, a coordinator active in pro- 
moting computer use among other teachers. 

3. A district that provides them and other teachers with 
substantial formal staff development for a) using 
tool-based software, and b) using technology spe- 
cifically within their own curriculum. 

4. A school that has made a long-term commitment to 
students using word-processing — not Just teaming 
word processing In a computer applications class, 
but using word-processing in subject-matter classes 
and for productive ends outside of class, such as for 
the school newspaper and yeaifaook. 

5. A school with policies assuring equity of computer 
access between boys and girls and among students 

2G 
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with different levels of academic preparation. 

6. A school where the pattern of computer use extends 
technology beyhond basic math, language arts, and 
computer literacy to social studies, the fine arts, and 
business and i ^ustrial arts education. 

7. An environment that somehow allocates time at 
school for teachers to use school computers them- 
selves, not Just to preview software but for their own 
professional tasks such as information retrieval, 
lesson preparation, and communication with 
colleagues. 

8. A school that, as a result of more extensive use of its 
computer facilities, is faced with additional 
maintenance and coordination problems that are 
lacking in schools without exemplary computer- 
using teachers. 

9. Perhaps most costly of all, smaller class sizes for 
computer-using teachers. 

In addition, exemplary computer-using teachers 
themselves have more substantial educational back- 
grounds; in this study, they were much more likely to 
have majored in liberal arts subjects rather than simply 
education and were more likely to have advanced de- 
grees. All this is in addition to exemplary teachers having 
more computer equipment available and a much greater 
variety of software and other tachnology-relaied materials. 

Clearly, schools wanting to create an environment 
where exemplary teachers exploit the potential benefits of 
information technology must consider the costs they will 
incur to accomplish this goal. Hie out-of-pocket costs for 
equipment and instructional materials are commonly 
costed out (albeit, most often, incorrectly as one-time 
expenditures). But the less visible and more intangible 
costs of developing expertise In teachers and providing 
them the opportunity to use that technology must a I so be 
estimated. Indeed, my rough estimation of those costs 
suggests that these personnel-related costs may be greater 
In magnitude than the hardware/software costs- 
even when the latter are considered as recurring 
costs to account for the inevitable upgrading that will 
routinely occur because of new capabilities provided by 
die technology. 

Hie estimates shown in Table 1 ought to be regarded 
as a quick initial pass at these Issues. They assume a 
school of 800 students (rather large for an elementary 
school, but substantially smaller than the t)pical high 
school). Hie faculty size assumed for this hypothetical 
school is 40 full-time equivalents (FTE). lb simplify cal- 
culations, all personnel costs assume $50,000 per person 
per year including benefits and administrative personnel 
support. The estimates leave out a great deal— for ex- 

u 



Typt* of Personnel Support Required ^ 
Description ;ind C.ilcuLition Total Annu*iTCost 



wippoci foe Hiwrptcsoiuii iwwviki 

Time for teachers to work together, planning facilities use, 
and educating each other in new applications and 
capabilities: 2 hours/week x 40 teachers. 

FhIMIim Technology Coordinators 

Two professional staff members for a school 
staff of 40 teachers. 

Staff Do velopmo nt 

Formal instruction for groups of teachers of the same subject: 
10 days/year for 20 teachers. Costs of release time and 
trainers' salaries. 

Word-proeotsing Support 

Development and maintenance of technology support 
for writing across curriculum, school newspaper, and 
yearbook, 0.2 RE 

Equity Support 

Support for allocating effective computer access for 
girls and lower-performing students. 0.2 RE 

Support for Now Subjocts 

Development and maintenance of technology support 
for industrial arts, fine arts, social studies, other 
subjects with low initial utilization. 0.2 RE 



Time for teachers to use school computer themselves: 
lesson planning and own professional utilization. 
5 hours/week x 40 teachers 

Malntofuinco/Coordlnatioa 

Technical support for 40 teachers: 2 RE 

Smaller Class Sizes 

Reducing class sizes from 25 to 20 per teacher: 
increase of 10 RE teachers. 

Total 

Total Por Pupil Expoodfturo 



$100,000. 



$100,000. 



$60,000. 



$10,000. 



$10,000. 



$10,000. 



$250,000. 



$60,000. 



$500,000. 

$1,100,000. 
$1,375. 



The central barrier 
the researchers 
saw to 

implementing 
major teaching 
innovations was 
the problem of 
scheduling formal 
planning and 
staff development 
activities in ways 
that didn't 
interfere with 
teaching 
obligations or 
non-work 
commitments. 



Table 1: Estimated annual personnel costs for developing expertise in technology use among teachers (hypothetical 
school of 800 students). 



ample, the cost of developing expertise among the non~ 
teachlngstaff — and are meant to stimulate the thinking 
of administrators and teachers who are closer to their 
own particular setting than am I. 

Tlie entries in Table I correspond to the nine factors 
found by our research to distinguish the environments of 
exemplaiy computer-using teachers from those of other 
computer-using teachers. Hie magnitude of the costs are 
based on a considered judgment, but clearly are subject to 
varyingpoints of view. In particular, though, the assump- 
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tion of the need for 25% mote teachers to create 20% 
smaller class sizes comes from the research data on the 
difference in class size between the teachers judged 
as exemplary and all other computer-using teachers. 

Table 1 suggests that the largest personnel-related 
costs for empowering teachers to become exem- 
plary users of technology are for smaller class sizes and 
for greater personal access to school computers for lesson 
preparation and other professional use. In addition, 
substantial costs will be incurred in two other ar- 
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Type of Equipment/ Description and Calculation Total Annual Cost 

Material Required 



School technology 
advocates need 
not hide (from 
themselves or 
from others) 
the true costs 
of effectively 
implementing 
technology in 
school settings. 
Indeed, by not 
facing up these 
true costs, they 
are likely to 
insure the failure 
of their approach. 



Computers 



Other Hardware 



Software/Other 
Technology Materials 

Maintenance 

Total 

Total Per Pupil 
Expenditure 



80 per year (bringing the stock to 400 in 4 years). 
After that point, 60 per year replacement due to 
obsolescence. Each computer Q $1,250. 

Network cabling and computers, printers, video- 
related hardware, telecommunications, digital 
storage O 40 classrooms x $1 ,000/year. 

For 80 new computers per year, $1,000. 

320 existing computers per year, $250. 

40 classroom per year (teacher directed): $1,000. 

Estimated as 15% of total capital expense of 
equipment spent for any 5-year period. 



$100,000. 

$40,000. 

$200,000. 

$105,000. 
$445,000. 
$556.25 



Table 2: Estimated annual hardware and software costs for developing expertise in technology use among teachers 
(^Ibe^l school of 800 students). 



eas: a) staffing each school with full-time computer coor- 
dinators to support all teachers' use of technology; and b) 
providing time for enabling teachers to work 
collaboratively to improve each other's technology- 
related competencies. 

Altogether, we estimate the annual additional person- 
nel costs for this hypothetical school to be J 1 . 1 million, or 
$1375 in additional per pupil expenditures. 

In addition to these personnel costs, there are, of course, 
the more commonly considered hardware, software, and 
maintenance costs. Table 2 provides one estimate for 
these for our hypothetical schooL These estimates assume 
that the school now has 80 computers (a 10:1 
student-computer ratio; roughly the national average) 
and will need to have 400 ccmpute5 (a 2:1 ratio) within 
four years. But the estimates also assume that because of 
continual improvements in the capacity of information 
technology equipment, an annual replacement of SO 
computers should be budgeted So the purchase of 80 
computers Is seen here as an annual expense rather 
than as a one-time expense 

In addition, quite a large variety of other information- 
technology-related hardware wuld be required In this 
model of widespread and curriculum-driven exemplary 
utilization. This includes such elements as network 
cabling and hardware; printers, scanners, and other 
digital-hard-copy translation devices; satellite dishes, 
telephones, and other telecommunications facilities; 
camcorders, video-playback, and projection equipment 
for whole-class presentations; and digital storage media 



Those elements are ail included as a mixed hardware 
category for which annual expenditures are also assumed. 
Finally, Table 2 incorporates annual estimates for soft- 
ware and other technology-related instructional material 
and for maintenance 

The total annual cost estimated from these hardware 
and softwarecomponents in Table 2 is $445,000 or J 556.25 
per student Even with the rather expansive assumptions 
made in Figure 2 (e.g. v (105,000 in maintenance per 
year), the total for all hardware and software expendi- 
tures is less than one-half (actually, exactly two-fifths) as 
much as the total estimated for personnel costs related to 
empowering a teaching staff to oecome exemplary 
technology users. 

From one perspective, these costs seem huge. The total 
costs shown in Tables 1 and 2 come to nearly $2,000 per 
student per year in addition to current educational expen- 
ditures. On the other hand, districts now differ from one 
another by much more than $2,000 per student per year. 
So spending that much in a low-spending district merely 
brings its level of educational investment up to the level of 
the cuntntspendingofanxxkstly-high spending district 

Moreover; it is quite clear that making substantial 
Improvements in educational outcomes will not come 
cheaply under any circumstance. Ihie, there are plenty of 
non-technology approaches that have been advocated for 
Improving education outcomes. Schools might Invest, for 
example, in smaller classes for teachers (but not specifi- 
cally for using computers); of in systematic and ongoing 
inservice training and supervision (on topics other than 
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cally for using computers); of in systematic and ongoing 
Inseivioe training and supervision (on topics other than 
technology);or in larger salaries towiutt smarter teach- 
ers (who don't particularly haw Interest In technology); 
orinrcstnic&irtDgtogte 

more planning responsibilities (that do not involve com- 
puters); or in innovative print-based curriculum materi- 
als. But all these reform efibrts that putathdy Improve 
instructional practice cost money too— Indeed, they all 
call for similar levels of added expenditure whether 
technology-based learning approaches are con- 
templated or not 

I* exanple; Theobald and Neto^ 
five schools attempting to implement Stert Coalition of 
Essential Schools model for secondary school organiza- 
tion and instruction. That model involves large-scale 
changes in what teachers are expected to do as instructor 
and how the school is organic 
activities and assessment for varied students. The degree 
of change is not unlike what is envisioned when large- 
scale technology utilization is seen as the central vehicle 
of change. The researchers concluded that "the financial, 
human, and political costs involved in fundamentally 
resirocturingasecondaiysdx^ 
almost every aspect of the school's program." The effort at 
these schools involved teachers in observing other teach- 
ers using newpedag)gicalpr^^ 
with peers and instructional leaders to come to under- 
stand the rationale for these changed practices, learning 
about and creating new curriculum materials that em- 
bodied these new teaching practices, working 
collaboratively with other teachers to implement them, 
and obtaining education about technology to support 
these new practices. 

The central barrier the researchers saw to implement- 
ing major teaching innovations was the problem of 
scheduling formal planning and staff development 
activities in ways that didn't interfere with teaching obli- 
gations or with non-work commitments after school and 
on weekends. In order to accommodate those activities 
into people's schedules, teachers had to be compensated 
for off-hour activities and substitute classroom supervision 
had to be budgeted for school-hour activities. It is one 
thing to obtain short-term contributions of extra effort 
and time among a group of volunteers who are already 
committed to aspecifk change being planned It is quite 
another to substantially raise the complexity of teaching 
practice for a school facility as a whole and to maintain 
that level over multiple years. 

School technology advocates need not hide (from 



themselves or from others) the true costs of effectively 
implementing technology in school settings. Indeed, by 
not facing 19 these true costs, they are likely to insure the 
failure oTtheir approach, and to increase the voices heard 
against investments in technology It is vital that the 
possibilities that computes and video can provide to the 
renewal cf school leamingbe allowed to come to fruition. 
To do that, planning must incorporate expectations and 
budgets for the kinds of expenditures that permit average 
teachers to become exemplary users of these extraordi- 
nary resources for learning. A 

Henry J. Becker, Department of Education, 
Berkeley Place, State 245, University of California, 
Irvine, CA 92717. 
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Integrating Academic and Vocational Education 



• Achieving the overall aim of Goals 2000, to provide every student with the opportunity to receive a 
world-class education, will require fundamental changes in American education. An important dimen- 
sion of this change process is that all students will be expected to meet new learning and occupational 
standards. 

• Integration of academic and vocational education is a new way of learning for all students. Students 
learn better when a subject is placed in a context that is meaningful to them and related to the world 
outside of school 

• By focusing on the connections between challenging academic content and occupational skills, schools 
can motivate students by showing them that their learning is relevant to their current and future lives. 
Schools can thus enable all students to achieve standards that are truly world class. 



Ybung people used to find it much easier to 
enter the job market than they do today. 
Students who enter today's workforce must 
be equipped with both basic and higher order aca- 
demic skills and occupational training to enable 
them to find employment with career potential. 
High school programs should help students acquire 
the skills and work experience they need to qualify 
for jobs that require high skills and pay high wages 
as well as to pursue additional training and educa- 
tion. One of the keys to preparing students for fu- 
ture employment opportunities and career 
development is integrating academic and vocational 
education. Integration of academic and vocational 
education is a new way of learning for all students. 
Together, academic and vocational instruction are 
partners in the larger enterprise of providing our 
young people with an education suited to the diverse 
intellectual and vocational challenges of the 21st 
century. 



What is meant by integrating academic and 
vocational education? 

Integrating academic and vocational education is the 
deliberate effort by educators to break down the tra- 
ditional and counter-productive segregation between 
academic and vocational learning by blending train- 
ing in vocational skills with instruction in basic and 
higher order skills. Such learning methods connect 
the content in subjects like mathematics, science, or 
English with the application of knowledge and skills 
to real-life situations. As it becomes increasingly 
evident that what students learn significantly deter- 
mines what they earn, these methods are attracting 
the attention of more and more educators and 
employers. 

A major thrust of Goals 2000 is to improve the link 
between education and employment by creating a 
framework to help young people gear up for high- 
wage, high-skills jobs and lifelong learning. As such, 
planning teams participating in Goals 2000 will 
think through and incorporate strategies that coordi- 
nate academic and vocational integration in their 



This paper is offend to stimulate discussion and thinking in one of the key components to be included in Goats 2000: 
Educate America Act plans. We welcome revisions and suggestions for examples of effective state and local practices 
far future editions. Please sendyour comments to: Goals 2000; U.S. Department ofEdumtion; 400 Mafy land Avenue, 
SW; Washington, DC 20202. 
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comprehensive plans. Similar efforts to weave work- 
based instruction into school curricula will be under- 
taken by state and local partnerships working to 
tightening the link between what students learn at 
school and at worksites as part of the School-to- 
Work Initiative. 

Why is integrating academic and vocational 
studies important in Goals 2000 plans? 

The overall aim of the Goals 2000: Educate America 
Act is to provide every student with the opportunity 
to receive a world-class education. Achieving this 
goal will require fundamental changes in American 
education. An important dimension of this change 
process is that all students will be expected to meet 
new learning and occupational standards. Critica to 
building a world-class education system that pre- 
pares students for high-skill, high-wage jobs is the 
notion that students must have a firm grounding in 
core academic subjects and skills. Every student 
needs to acquire an education that is mote strongly 
connected to the skills and competencies that will be 
required of them in the workforce. Almost all 
young people in today's international marketplace 
will need some postsecondary education at some 
point in their adult life. Consequendy, they need a 
solid base of skills not only for immediate use in 
promising careers but also for additional postsecon- 
dary education. The Goals 2000 legislation is help- 
ing to ensure that students will obtain the 
appropriate occupational skills. Title IV of the legis- 
lation establishes a National Skills Standards Board 
which will promote a voluntary system of national 
skills standards and certification to help provide a 
high-quality workforce for the future. At the same 
time, die School-to-Work Initiative will stimulate 
the development of statewide school-to-work sys- 
tems to help youth make the transition from school 
to the workplace and improve traditional academic 
learning by contributing the insights of the best vo- 
cational and technical education programs. All stu- 
dents WJ1 benefit — equity demands that these 
learning opportunities be extended to every student. 

Making the connection between achievement in aca- 
demic classes and success in the world of work rep- 
resents a challenging opportunity for all students to 
see the connection between their academic courses 
and future job prospects.^ Building better connec- 
tions between school and work is the focus of re- 



cent reform initiatives, including the School-to- 
Work Initiative. School-to-Work Opportunities 
transition programs will integrate academic and vo- 
cational instruction as part of a larger plan to link 
what is learned in the classroom with what students 
need to find good jobs. At the completion of a 
school-to-work program, students will have not only 
a high school diploma but also a portable, industry- 
recognized skill certificate. And, perhaps more im- 
portant, these students also will have either a first 
job on a career ladder or access to further training, 
including completion of degrees in a wide variety of 
both academic and professional fields at 2- and 4~ 
year colleges and universities. Goals 2000 and 
School-to-Work Initiative are interrelated — both fo- 
cus on setting standards and aligning the educational 
system to help students meet these standards. The 
Goals 2000 Act recognizes this connection and in- 
cludes coordination with school -to-work as a plan 
component, thereby reinforcing the notion that 
school-to-work is not an end in itself. It provides 
yet another opportunity for every American — re- 
gardless of age or past educational or training experi- 
ence — to focus and explore his or her educational 
and career possibilities. And, as such, it is fully con- 
sistent with achieving the goals of a challenging 
workforce eligibility and postsecondary education. 

How can these ideas be put into practice? 

States and local school districts can successfully inte- 
grate academic and vocational studies in ways that 
best make sense for their students, resources, and 
labor markets. As a result, there is no single model 
that applies to all schools. There are multiple ap- 
proaches to integration, including the following: 

• Contextual leaning. Opportunities can be cre- 
ated for students to learn in a real-life context. 
Unlike a traditional approach to learning, contex- 
tual learning is connected to actual situations; 
academic learning is presented in the context of 
its application to students* lives and future em- 
ployment opportunities. Using this approach, a 
math or computer science teacher, for example, 
would present a particular math concept in 
terms of what students need to know to operate 
the high-tech equipment that companies rely on 
to stay competitive in today'' fast-changing 
workplace as well as relate \o prerequisites for 
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participating in community and technical 
colleges. 

• Revised curricula for both academic and vo- 
cational courses. Academic courses can be re- 
vised to place more emphasis on the application 
of course content to occupational skills and 
knowledge. Similarly, vocational courses can be 
revised to emphasize, for example, the scientific 
theories behind mechanical processes. Regard- 
less of the field, vocational skills can be con- 
nected to broader, more abstract material taught 
in academic courses. One way this can happen 
is when two or more teachers, from both aca- 
demic and vocational sides, "align" the curricu- 
lum by coordinating curricula so that courses 
reinforce each other. 

• Special thematic "magnet 19 school or 
"academies." Special school programs that fo- 
cus on a cluster of occupations and coordinate 
academic and vocational course work can be es- 
tablished and made available via an application 
process to interested students throughout a dis- 
trict or state. Within such programs, the entire 
curriculum centers on a particular career field, 
such as banking, electronics, health services, 
computers, or business. In addition to learning 
career-specific skills, students take courses in tra- 
ditional academic subjects, which are specially 
designed to draw connections to the academy's 
career theme. Students also often supplement 
classroom learning with on-the-job training. 
This course of study provides students not only 
with enough job-specific training to enter the 
job market upon graduation but also with a 
strong enough academic background to enable 
them to enroll in 2- or 4-year postsecondary 
institutions. 

The theme running through these different strate- 
gies is that the separation between "academic" and 
"vocational" education is an artificial one. Just as 
knowledge acquired in a classroom in any subject 
has applications in the world outside the school 
walls, job-specific skills and knowledge stem from 
broader concepts that cut across different occupa- 
tions. By focusing on these vital connections, 
schools can motivate students by showing them that 
their learning is relevant to their current and future 
lives. Schools can thus enable all students to achieve 
standards that are truly world class. 



What are examples of promising strategies 
and programs? 

Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy 

Pasadena, California 

The Pasadena Graphics Arts Academy is tmv til Cali- 
fornia's flagship school- to- work transition pro 
grams. Focusing on printing and graphic arts, the 
program was initiated by businesses in the Pasadena 
area and is one of three pilot programs in the state 
that has received funding from the California Youth 
Apprenticeship Steering Committee. In the fall of 
1992, Pasadena Unified School District was awarded 
a $220,000 grant from the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation to replicate its Graphics Arts Academy. 

The program follows the high school academy 
model of a "school-within-a school,' 1 and is expand- 
ing to a "2 ! 2" youth apprenticeship model. The 
academy model creates a school-within-a-school o: 
ganized around an occupational theme. Participat- 
ing students take the majority of their classes 
together and are taught by a team of teachers. At 
the Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy, incoming sen- 
iors work up to 5 weeks, or 20 hours per week, in 
the printing industry during the summer. This is a 
paid experience, with JTPA funds used to pay sti- 
pends to eligible students. A newly developed work- 
related curriculum guides these students during the 
summer. Students are matched with mentors pro- 
vided by the Printing Industry Association (PI A) of 
Southern California, which is the trade association 
that sponsors this academy. Pasadena City Commu- 
nity College serves as a training site for Pasadena 
Graphic Arts Academy seniors. Eleventh graders 
participate in unpaid, exploratory internships in in- 
dustry a half day every other Friday. Students who 
complete the program will "have preference in job 
placement" with PIA members. 

Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy 

Oakland, California 

Built on the "career academy" concept, the Oakland 
Health and Bioscience Academy prepares students 
for a wide range of health and bioscience careers. 
Much of the Academy's success is linked to the sup- 
port and cooperation of an interested community. 
Academy teachers, for example, have worked closely 
with staff from the community colleges and area hos- 
pitals to link classroom learning with work experi- 
ence. One community college is working to develop 
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a project with the Academy and other area schools 
that would permit students to earn community col- 
lege credit in anatomy and physiology through the 
Academy courses. The Academy is also working 
with at least one area hospital to develop formal 
clinical apprenticeships. 

A recently released report on academy programs 
noted that students at the Oakland Academy hail 
scores in reading, language, and math ahove those of 
other students from similar backgrounds. 

The Applied Academics Program: Montgomery 
County (Ohio) Joint Vocational School 
Clayton, Ohio 

The applied academics program ar the Montgomery 
County (Ohio) Joint Vocational Schix>l (JVS) ex- 
tends the school's regular academic course offerings 
beyond those that fulfill the requirement that all stu- 
dents take one unit of English in their junior year 
and one unit of social studies in their senior year in 
order to graduate. Academically and vocationally 
certified teachers team-teach courses in communica- 
tions, mathematics, and physics, emphasizing job-re- 
lated competencies and skills. Typically, the applied 
academic skills taught in mathematics and communi- 
cations courses have been drawn from vocational 
curricula and competency lists established by busi- 
ness and industry in the area. Because few students 
who attend JVS continue with further education or 
training, the applied academics programs give them 
a strong foundation for finding a good, entry-level 
position. 

Pickens County Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Easley, South Carolina 

According to the project coordinator of the Pickens 
County Youth Apprenticeship Program, the goal of 
die program is to help high school students prepare 
for "mid-level technology positions," The program 
is designed as a "2 + 2 h program and is linked with 
Tri-County Technical College and two other local 
community colleges where students can take classes 
to receive associate degrees while continuing work 
at their youth apprenticeship placement. Students 
are placed in youth apprenticeships in computer elec- 
tronics, automotive services, business management, 
and industrial electricity. 

Students enter the youth apprenticeship program in 
ltth grade, based on the results of a career place- 
ment test taken at the end of 10th grade, and on 
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other factors including grade point average and at- 
tendance record. During the 11th grade, partici- 
pants follow a Tech Prep curriculum designed to 
prepare them for job placement. In the fall semester 
of 1 2th grade, students must apply for paid youth ap- 
prenticeship positions with participating businesses, 
which must make a 3-year commitment to the pro- 
gram. In addition to providing a mentor who must 
attend mentor training sessions, participating busi- 
nesses must pay the students an hourly wage. All 
students receive more than the minimum wage, with 
the average wage being $6 per hour. Students usu- 
ally enter the workplace in February and are 
matched with a trained mentor. During the 12th 
grade, students spend mornings at their regular high 
school, one afternoon each week at the Career Cen- 
ter, and the rest of their afternoons at the worksite. 
Students can work up to 20 hours a week at the 
worksite. Students who complete the program de- 
ceive a certificate of workplace competence and a 
certificate of advanced standing from the business 
where they worked. 

Where can I get more information? 

Applied Academics Program 

Montgomery County Joint Vocational School 

Carol A. Gellner, Director of Instructional 

Development 
6800 Hoke Road 
Clayton, OH 45315 
(513) 837-7781 

Institute on Education and Training 

Rand Corporation 

1700 Main Street 

Santa Monica, CA 90407-2138 

(213)393-0411 

National Advisory Council on Work-Based Learning 
200 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, DC 20210 
(202) 535-0540 

National Center for Research in Vocational 

Education 
University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate School of Education 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 642-4004 
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Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy 
Oakland Technical High School 
Patricia Clark, Project Director 
4351 Broadway 
Oakland, CA 94611 
(510) 658-5300 

Pasadena High School 

Mark Hall, Youth Apprenticeship Coordinator 
2925 East Sierra Madrid Boulevard 
Pasadena, CA 91107 
(818) 798-8901 

Pickens County Youth Apprenticeship Program 
Francis Stokes, Project Coordinator 
Pickens County School District 
Easley, SC 
(803) 855-8195 



Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) 
59210th Street NW 
Adama,GA 30318-5790 
(404)875-9211 
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CREATING A SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES SYSTEM 

A Revolutionary New Approach to Education 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act establishes a national framework to broaden the 
educational career and economic opportunities for all youth through partnerships between 
businesses, schools, community-based organizations, and state and local governments. 

Why Is It Needed? 

Hie United States is one of only a few industrialized nations that does not have an orga- 
nized, comprehensive system to help young people prepare for and enter the workforce. 
Because of the increasing demands of a highly competitive global economy, employers 
have difficulty finding workers with the academic, analytical and technical skills they 
need. 

Under die School-to-Work Opportunities Act, workplaces become active learning environ- 
ments. Employers become joint partners with educators to train students through paid 
work experiences for jobs that exist in the local economy. Schools, in turn, will challenge 
all students to higher academic and skill standards and help them identify career majors. 

Part of Education Reform 

School-to-work transitioning means significant changes in the way teachers teach and 
students learn in our schools. It involves systemic restructuring called for in GOALS 
2000-the cornerstone of the Administration* initiative to identify and classify the skills 
workers need to perform successfully in die workplace. The School-to-Work Opportuni- 
ties Act encourages states to coordinate their school-to-work plans with the overall educa- 
tion reforms they are planning with GOALS 2000 funding. 

The Importance of State and Local Partnership 

School-to-work is not a top-down mandate of the federal government. It is a movement 
that must spring from strong partnerships at the state and local community level. By 
working together, employers, educators, parents, labor unions, community-based organiza- 
tions and others will design and implement systems tailored to meet their specific needs. 
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For All Youth 

All young people benefit from a school-to-work experience, including: 
O Immediately College-Bound 
O Immediately Career-Bound 
O Out-of-School Youth 
O Students with Disabilities 
O Limited-English Proficient Students 
O Students with Diverse and Disadvantaged Backgrounds 
O Academically Talented 

Core Elements 

The Act requires that every School-to-Work Opportunities system contain three core elements: 

O School-based Learning 

Classroom instruction that integrates work and school-based learning and is based on high 
academic and occupational skill standards. 

O Work-Based Learning 

Work experience, structured training and mentoring at job sites. 

O Connecting Activities 

A variety of activities that build and maintain bridges between school and work. Ex- 
amples include matching students with participating employers, and training job-site 
mentors and teachers. 

Key Characteristics 

The legislation requires School-to-Work Opportunities systems to include the following school- 
based, work-based and connecting components: 

O A planned program of training and work experiences coordinated with school-based 
learning. 

O A program of study designed to meet the same academic content standards the state has 
established for all students, including, where applicable, standards established under 
GOALS 2000, and to meet the requirements necessary to prepare a student for 
postsecondary education and achievement of a skills certificate. 
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O A program of instruction and curriculum that integrates academic and vocational learn- 
ing. 

O Broad instruction in the classroom and workplace that, to the extent practicable, exposes 
students to all aspects of an industry. 

O Effective secondary-postsecondary linkages. 

O Career awareness, exploration and counseling. 

O Initial selection of a career major not later than the beginning of eleventh grade. 

O Workplace mentoring and instruction in general workplace competencies. 

O Assistance for students in finding jobs and continuing their education and training. 

The Payoff 

STUDENTS will have at least two portable and validated credentials upon graduation: a high- 
school diploma and a skill certificate which is recognized by employers. Many will also receive a 
two-year college degree. 

EMPLOYERS will have access to a highly trained and versatile workforce, certified and 
knowledgable in all aspects of an industry. 

AMERICA will have a competent, trained and highly educated workforce capable of perform- 
ing at high levels and prospering in a competitive global economy. 



For further information, contact your state school-to-work liaison, the Education or Labor regional office that 
serves your stu: % or the national SchooNo-Work Opportunities Information Corner, 2021260*7278* 



(July 14, 1M) 
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GOALS 2000 AND SCHOOL-TO-WORK 
OPPORTUNITIES 



GOALS 2000: the Educate America Act 
was signed into law by the President on 
March 31,1 994. That new law provides 
resources to states and communities to 
ensure that all students reach their full 
potential. It is based on a simple idea: when 
more is expected of students, they woik 
harder and reach higher levels of achieve* 
ment 

GOALS 2000 and School-to-Work Oppor- 
tunities are closely linked in several substan- 
tive ways: both advocate high academic 
and occupational skill standards, and both 
contain systemic reform as an inherent part 
of their implementation. A description of 
these "bridge" areas follows. 

Bridges Between GOALS 2000 
and School-to-Work 

O High Academic Standards 

GOALS 2000 establishes a framework 
to identify world-class academic stan- 
dards, to measure students 1 progress, 
and to offer the support students may 
need to meet them. The School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act states that students in 
school-to-work systems would be 
expected to follow a program of study 
that meets state academic content 
standards and, where applicable, the 
high academic standards set in GOALS 
2000. 



GOALS 2000 establishes a National 
Education Standards and Improvement 
Council to examine and certify voluntary 
national and state content, student perfor- 
mance, and opportunity-to-leam stan- 
dards, and assessment systems submitted 
by states on a voluntary basis. It also 
authorizes grants to support the develop- 
ment of voluntary model opportunity-to- 
leam standards. 

The movement to develop voluntary 
national standards has already begun. The 
National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics has prepared mathematics stan- 
dards, and the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion is funding creation of standards in the 
arts, civics and government, English 
language arts, foreign languages, geogra- 
phy, history and science. These standards 
will clearly identify what all students 
should know and be able to do to live and 
work in the 21st century. The standards 
will be designed to be internationally 
competitive. A U.S. Department of 
Education booklet titled "High Standards 
for All" describes the standards-setting 
process and status for each subject area, 
and is available from the GOALS 2000 
Information Resource Center, 1-800-USA 
LEARN. 
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O Occupational Skill Standards 

GOALS 2000 also creates a National Skill 
Standards Board to facilitate development 
of rigorous occupational standards. That 
Board will identify broad occupational 
clusters and create a system of standards, 
assessment and certification for the skills 
needed in each area. This system of occupa- 
tional skill standards and certification will 
serve as a cornerstone of the national strat- 
egy to enhance workforce skills. The Board 
will have significant representation from 
business, industry and labor. 

Because of GOALS 2000, work-based and 
school-based training will culminate in 
award of a skills certificate and a high school 
diploma that mean something. The skills 
certificate will give students an industry- 
recognized and portable credential that 
indicates mastery of skills in specific occupa- 
tions. A graduate from Alabama, for ex- 
ample, would be assured that her ''biotech- 
nology manufacturing certificate" will be 
honored and respected in Alaska. Since 
employers would offer the best jobs to those 
who met the standards and had attained a 



skill, students would have more incentive to 
perform well in school. 

O Systemic Reform. 

GOALS 2000 is the first step toward mak- 
ing the federal government a supportive 
partner in state and local systemic reforms 
aimed at helping all children and young 
people reach high standards. Like school-to- 
work opportunities, GOALS 2000 will 
change the way teachers teach and students 
learn. Both involve restructuring, reschedul- 
ing, and rethinking traditional ways of 
doing business. Each will be more effective 
if the two are implemented in coordinated 
fashion. 

Coordination 

The School-to-Work Opportunities Act asks 
states to coordinate their school-to-work plans 
with the overall education reforms they are 
planning with GOALS 2000 funding. The aim 
is to promote greater coherence among federal 
programs and between federal programs and 
state and local education reforms. 



For further information on School toWo/k Opportunities, contact your state school-to-work liaison, the Education or 
Labor regional office that serves your si&*e f or the national School-toAVork Opportunities Information Center, 2021 
260-7278. 

For additional information on GOALS 2000, call the GOALS 2000 Information Resource Center, 1-300-USA-LEARN. 
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GRANTS TO STATES AND 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES 



PURPOSE 

A key provision of the School-to-Work 
Opportunities Act is its authorization of 
grants to help states and communities build 
comprehensive school-to-work systems* 
Such systems will offer young Americans 
opportunities to prepare for high-skill, 
high-wage carters, to receive a top-quality 
academic education, and to pursue further 
education or training. Schools-work 
systems will also provide American busi- 
nesses with the trained workers they'll need 
to stay globally competitive. 

AVAILABLE FUNDS 

Funds available in the current fiscal year 
(1994) total $ 100 million. Of this amount, 
at least $90 million will be used for grants 
to states and communities, including grants 
to local partnerships and partnerships in 
urban and rural high poverty areas and for 
programs in Native American communities 
and US. territories. The president re- 
quested $300 million for fiscal year 1995, 
at least 90 percent of which is earmarked 
for grants. 

STATE GRANTS 

O State Development Grants 

These grants will enable states to develop 
comprehensive statewide School-to-Work 



Opportunities plans* Possible state develop- 
ment activities include: 

— Identifying or establishing broad- 
based partnerships among employers, 
labor, education, government, and 
community organizations to partici- 
pate in the design, development, and 
administration of School-to-Work 
Opportunities programs; 

— Designing challenging curricula; 

— Supporting local School-to-Work 
Opportunities planning and develop- 
ment activities. 

Status: 

All states received development grants in 
1994 of between $200,000 and $750,000. 
These grants may be extended and funds 
added in subsequent years for states that have 
not received an implementation grant and that 
continue to make significant progress. 

O State Implementation Qrnnte 

These grants art competitively awarded to 
states that can demonstrate substantial ability 
to begin full-scale implementation of the 
statewide plan. Among the activities states 
may undertake with these giants are: 

— Recruiting and providing assistance to 
employers to provide work-based 
learning for students; 
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- Providing training for teachers, employ- 
ers, workplace mentors, counselors, and 
others; 

-- Working with localities to develop 
strategies to recruit and retain students 
in ScAool-to*WoikrOpportunities pro- 
grams, including students from diverse 
backgrounds. 

Grantees must subgrant at least 65 percent of 
the awarded funds to local partnerships during 
the first year of the grant. After that, the per- 
centage awarded to local partnerships will 
increase. 

Status: 

Announcement of this grant opportunity was 
published in the Federal Register on February 3, 
1994. The first round of awards was announced 
on July 18, 1994, to Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin. In each of the three 
subsequent years, other states will be selected 
for funding. At the end of four yean, all states 
will have received implementation grants. The 
next round of competition for implementation 
grants is scheduled to open in late 1994. 

DIRECT FEDERAL GRANTS TO 
LOCAL PARTNERSHIPS 

O Local Partnership Grants 

These competitive grants will directly support a 
number of local partnerships that have built a 
sound planning and development base and are 
ready to implement local School-to-Work 
Opportunities initiates. Grants will be awarded 
to partnerships that consist of employers, public 
secondary and postsecondary educational 
institutions or agencies, and labor organizations 



or non-managerial employee representatives, as 
well as other entities appropriate to the local 
initiative such as registered apprenticeship 
agencies. 

Status: 

Announcement of this grant opportunity was 
made in the Federal Register on March 9, 1994. 
Applications were due on May 9. Announce- 
ment of awards to 15*25 communities, totaling 
approximately $ 14 million, is expected by mid- 
August 1994. These grants may be renewed on 
an annual basis until the state in which the 
partnership is located is in the second year of a 
State Implementation Grant The 1995 round of 
competition is scheduled to begin in late 1994 or 
early 1995. 

O Urban/Rural Opportunities Grants 

These giants, also to be awarded competitively, 
will enable development end implementation of 
School-to-Work Opportunities programs in 
urban and rural areas with high rates of poverty. 

Status: 

A notice inviting applications was published in 
the Federal Register on June 20, 1 994. The 
deadline for filing applications is August 23. 
Announcement of awards totaling approxi- 
mately $10 million is expected in mid-October 
1994. 

O Other Grants 

Grants to support development of School-to- 
Work Opportunities system in the US. Virgin 
Islands and the Territories, and for Native 
American youth, will also be available as part of 
the giant program later this year. 



For further information, contact your state school-to-work liaison, the Education or Labor regional office that serves 
your state, or the national School-to-Work Opportunities Information Center, 2021260*7278* 
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COMMON QUESTIONS, WITH ANSWERS 



Q. Why do we need a national 
network of school-to-work op- 
portunities systems? 

A. To put it simply, our schools are having 
difficulty meeting the needs of most 
students or the businesses that hire 
them. The nature of work is changing. 
Advancing technology and global 
competition make it imperative that 
youth who go directly from school to 
work have more analytical reasoning 
ability and a broader skill base than was 
required in the past Far too many 
students focus on one type of job within 
an industry, thereby limiting their mar- 
ketability in the future. 

Too many of the roughly one million 
teens who start high school every year 
begin with no concept of where all the 
assignments, drills, and tests lead. Most 
can't wait to graduate. Far too many do 
not About three out of ten students will 
quit school well before graduation. In 
fact, for some groups of students, such 
as individuals with disabilities, the rate 
is even higher. Fewer than half will go 
on to postsecondary education and only 
half of those will earn a four-year 
degree. 



The School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
will s ;>ur the creation of a comprehensive 
education and training system to prepare 
all students for high-wage, high-skill jobs 
or further education-in other words, 
college and careers. It is closely linked to 
GOALS 2900, in that it involves struc- 
tural reform of school systems, and sets 
high academic and occupational skill 
standards. 

Q, How do schooMo-work opportu- 
nities systems differ from existing 
vocational educational and train- 
ing programs? 

A. Community by community, state by state, 
a national network of school-to-work 
opportunities systems will hs built during 
the next decade. Federal seed capital will 
facilitate development of statewide 
systems, thereby creating a more compre- 
hensive mechanism by which students 
transition from the classroom to the 
workplace or to another educational 
environment. Creative transition programs 
with which many people are already 
familiar (such as tech-prep, youth appren- 
ticeship, cooperative education, and 
career academies) will be the primary 
foundations on which school-to-work 
systems will be built. 
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Many of these programs can be enhanced to 
become school-to-work systems by adding 
additional key characteristics of the school- 
to-work experience. However, meeting the 
challenge of building an effective and 
comprehensive system of transitioning from 
school to work will require significant 
changes in the relationship between the 
classroom and the workplace, applied and 
academic learning, and high school and 
postsecondary education. 

Q. What are the essential components 
of a school-to-work system? 

A. Every school-to-work system must have 
three essential elements: 

- First, the school-to-work system 
should incorporate work-based learn- 
ing, including work experience, work- 
place mentoring, broad instruction in 
industry-specific skills, and a sequential 
program of job training experiences 
with skills to be mastered at higher 
levels. 

There has been a great deal of research 
in cognitive science affirming the long- 
held notion that students often learn best 
by doing. We know that expanding the 
links between the classroom and the 
workplace setting helps make education 
more relevant and helps motivate stu- 
dents to learn. 

— Second, school-to-work systems 
should include scbool-based learning. 
This program of study should meet, 
where applicable, GOALS 2000* 
challenging academic standards in core 
subjects. Students should have regularly 
scheduled evaluations to identify 
strengths and weaknesses, get help when 
they need it, receive counseling to 
identify their interests and explore 
careers, and choose a carper major by 
the beginning of the eleventh grade. 



- Finally, systems will be required to 
provide connecting activities that are 
essential to matching students with 
employers, and bringing school and 
work together. Technical assistance and 
services will be provided to employers to 
design their structured work program 
for students. After completing the 
program, students will receive help in 
finding an appropriate job, continuing 
their education, or entering an additional 
training program. 

Q. What is the value of the skills cer- 
tificate and diploma that students 
receive after completing a STWO 
experience? 

A* GOALS 2000 establishes a framework to 
help all students achieve at world-class 
academic and occupational standards. All 
students participating in school-to-work 
systems, as mandated in Section 102 of the 
STWO Act, would be expected to meet 
state rcademic content standards and, when 
applicable, the academic standards set in 
GOALS 2000. Thus students would emerge 
from a STWO system with a diploma that 
means something. 

GOALS 2000 also puts into place a vehicle 
for developing occupational standards 
through the creation of aNational Skill 
Standards Board. This Board will identify 
broad occupational clusters and create a 
system of standards, assessment and certifi- 
cation for the skills needed in each area. 

Work-based and school-based training done 
in STWO programs will culminate in award 
of a skill certificate, benchmarked to na- 
tional skill standards validated by the Na- 
tional Skill Standards Board. The skill 
certificate will be an industry-recognized and 
portable credential that indicates mastery of 
skills in specific occupations. 
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A graduate from New Hampshire, for 
example, would be assured that her "manu- 
facturing technology certificate" would be 
honored and respected in Hawaii. Since 
employers would offer the best jobs to those 
who met the standards and attained a skill, 
students would be more goal-oriented, 
thereby motivating them to work harder in 
school 

Q. In choosing school-to-work, do 
students forfeit their option to go to 
college? 

A* No, quite the contrary. It expands their 
options by facilitating entry into college via 
pre-established transition pathways between 
high school and postsecondary institutions. 
The postsecondary link is a critical element 
of any school-to-work system, because an 
increasing number of good jobs do require 
some specialized or postsecondary training. 

Under school-to-work systems, a high 
school graduate with a diploma 
benchmarked to the high standards of 
GOALS 2000 and an occupational skills 
certificate could move directly to a good 
job. But, it is just as likely that students will 
continue on to more specialized training at a 
community college or enroll in a four-year 
college degree program. 

Q. Who is eligible to participate in a 
STWO experience? 

School-to-work is for all secondary and 
postsecondary school age youth-generally 
considered to be between the ages of 16 and 
2 1 . The legislation contains no eligibility 
requirements, but states and localities must 
describe in their application how they will 
ensure effective and meaningful opportuni- 
ties for all students to participate. This does 
not mean every student must participate, but 
rather, that every segment and type of 



student must have access and opportunity, 
including those with disabilities, those from 
disadvantaged or diverse racial, ethnic or 
cultural backgrounds, those with limited 
English proficiency, the academically tal- 
ented, and those who are not enrolled in 
school. 

Q. What major players should be in- 
volved in STWO local partner- 
ships? 

A. The selection criteria for evaluating STWO 
applications include the involvement of 
employers, locally elected officials, second- 
ary and post-secondary institutions, busi- 
ness associations, employees, labor organi- 
zations, teachers, students, parents, commu- 
nity based organizations, rehabilitation 
agencies, registered apprenticeship agencies, 
and local vocational education agencies. 

Partnerships are critical to the success of the 
enterprise. Employers will help schools 
develop courses that prepare students for 
good jobs in the local area and will provide 
the work experience that reinforces what is 
learned in the classroom. Ultimately, they 
will hire qualified graduates of STWO 
programs* 

Schools will bring educators together with 
business, unions, parents, and others to plan 
and implement a STWO system. They will 
have to learn about and experiment with 
new curricula that are compatible with 
STWO systems as well as help students 
become aware of career options possible 
through STWO. Labor organizations will 
assist in planning, offer high-quality training 
and meaningful work experience, and pro- 
vide information on different types of jobs in 
the community. Community-based organiza- 
tions will help design programs that reach 
all youth as well as serving as a broker 
between local employers, schools, and 
parents. 
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Q. What is the current status of the 
School-to- Work Opportunities Act 
and what outcomes are expected by 
the year 2000? 

A. The School-to- Work Opportunities Act was 
signed into law by President Clinton on 
May 4, 1994. 

In early 1994, using Congressional appro- 
priations of SI 00 million under the Carl 
Perkins Act and die Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, all states received development 
grants in the form of awards of $200,000 to 
$750,000. States are using this money to 
develop plans to implement school-to-work 
systems. By mid- July, implementation 
grants will be awarded to approximately 
four to seven states that are ready to move 
forward with their plans. Over the next four 
years, all states should receive implementa- 
tion grants, develop school-to-work sys- 
tems, and acquire significant expertise that 
will enable continuation after federal fund- 
ing is no longer available. 

Q. How is insurance provided to stu- 
dents at work sites? Does 
workmen's compensation apply to 
them? 

A. The answer to this question will vary de- 
pending on the state involved. For example, 
the state of Washington has already clarified 
private sector employer liability issues 
regarding workmen's compensation. In that 
state, a student participating in a school 
district-sponsored work-based learning 
experience is defined as a "volunteer" for 

* purposes of industrial insurance. A task 
force will develop specific guidelines for 
unpaid, work-based learning experiences of 
student volunteers. If the student receives a 



wage, however, he or she is not covered by 
this definition. 

Maine has created the Center for Youth 
Apprenticeship to administer the payroll for 
youth apprentices and pay all applicable 
taxes and insurance premiums, hence 
relieving employers of this burden. A more 
extensive discussion of this issue, including 
a description of approaches taken by other 
states, is contained in a May 1994 report 
tided Using Youth Apprenticeship to Im- 
prove the Transition to Work, prepared for 
die Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Telephone 202/408-5505. 

Q. Will these types of opportunities be 
available to all youths? 

A. Eventually all states and local communities 
will have school-to-work opportunities 
systems* However, because not all states 
and communities are prepared to undertake 
such a challenge immediately, implementa- 
tion will occur in waves, with those begin- 
ning early leading the way for others to 
follow. The US. Departments of Education 
and Labor will be providing technical 
assistance which will, among other things, 
focus on ensuring that school-to-work 
opportunities are available and accessible to 
all types of students, including those with 
disabilities, those from disadvantaged or 
diverse backgrounds, the academically 
talented, and those with limited English 
proficiency. 

States and communities that receive funds 
will have documented how they will address 
die needs of all youth. The national school- 
to-work team will help states identify, 
obtain, and provide the necessary services 
so that special populations will be able to 
participate fully in school-to-work opportu- 
nities systems. 



For further information, contact your state schooUuhwork liaison, the Education or Labor regional office that serves 
your state, or call the national SchooUo*Work Opportunities Information Center, 202/260*7278. 
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AVAILABLE RESOURCES 



■ Brochure: School-to-Work Opportunities, An Owners Guide 

■ Fact Sheet: Grants to States and Local Communities 

■ Fact Sheet: Creating a School-to-Work Opportunities System 

■ Fact Sheet: School-to-Work Opportunities and GOALS 2000 

■ Fact Sheet: Commonly Asked Questions, With Answers 

■ Fact Sheet Series: 

Tech Prep and School-to-Work Opportunities 
Career Academies and STWO 
Cooperative Education and STWO 
Youth Apprenticeship and STWO 

■ Fact Sheet: School-to-Work and Adult Education 

■ List of Stale School-to-Work Opportunities Contacts 

■ List of U.S. Department of Education and U.S. Department of Labor 
Field Office Contacts 

■ Bibliography of Reports and Studies Relevant to School-to-Work 



ELECTRONIC ACCESS 

Use of electronic media is encouraged to access the materials listed above in the most expedited 
fashion. The two options for doing do are: 

• Automated fax machine. You must have a fax Liachine and a touch-tone telephone in order to 
exercise this option. For menu and instructions call: 

Automated Fax Numbers: 202/260-4152 or 202/260-4132 



■ Internet 
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HOW TO ACCESS SCHOOL-TO-WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
INFORMATION ELECTRONICALLY 

The Department's online library is maintained by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement on its Institutional 
Communica ions Network (INet). 

To access tl t library, you must nave certain software - either a 
Gopher cliei t software or World Wide Web client software (such as 
NCSA Mosaic or Lynx). Or you must be able to "telnet" to a 
public access client elsewhere. 

If you are using a Gopher client, point it to: 

gopher.ed.gov 

or select "North America-> USA-> 3eneral-> U.S. Department 
of Educauon" from "All/Other Gophers in the World." 

If you are using World Wide Web (WWW), point your WWW client to 
our uniform resource locator (URL): 

http://www.ed.gov/ 

Another way to access the library is bv using file transfer 
protocol (FTP). To do this, FTP to: ' 

ftp.ed.gov (logon anonymous) 
The Department's online library also includes: 

o announcements of new publications and data sets- 

o news releases: 

o funding opportunities: 

o event calendars; 

o general information about the department; 
o searchable ED staff directory; 
o descriptions of ED programs: 
o directories of effective programs; 
o directory of education-related information centers; 
o research findings and syntheses; 
o full-text publications for teachers, parents, and 
researchers; 

o pointers to all public Internet resources at R&D 
centers, regional laboratories. ERIC Clearinghouses 
and other ED-funded institutions. ' 

For additional information on school -to-work call th» c«.hn«i .» i« , ~ 

Center, 202/260-7278. ScnooMo-Work Opportunities Information 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL-TO- WORK OPPORTUNITIES INTERIM STAFF 



MApftgEHEET STAFF 



Augusta Kappner 
Assistant Secretary 
Vocational and Adult Education 

Patricia McNeil 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 

Winifred Warnat, Director 
Division of Vocational & Tech. Ed. 

GRANTS TZAM 

Marian Banfield, Team Leader 
MARKETING TEAM 

Joyce Ryan, Team Leader 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TEEM 

Ron Caetaldi, Team Leader 

FULL-TIME AT-LAROE STAFF 

Rick Gallmon 
Todd May 
George Spicely 

OTHER STAFF 

Amy Bennett, Liaison 
Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services 

James Parker 

Gail Schwartz 

Jodi Wolk 

Liaison with regional staff 
SCHOOL-TO -WORK OPPORTUNITIES INFORMATION CENTER 
Room 4080 Switzer Building 
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202/205-7902 
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Teaching Tomorrow's Work Force 



By Frank Swoboda 

WutaftoflFb* Staff Writer 



LAKE MARY, Fl* 

If the labor ministers gathering in Detroit this week 
for the "jobs conference" want a snapshot of what 
blue-collar training will look like in the 21st century, 
they could start with Siemens Corp/s program for 
electronics technicians here. 

Applicants for the 20 annual openings in the 2 ft-year ap- 
prentice program at Siemens's Stromberg-Carlson manu- 
facturing plant must nave successfully completed college- 
level high school courses in algebra and English composi- 
tion. Once in the program, apprentices must maintain a 3.0 
grade point average in a curriculum that includes calculus 
art physics. 

Welcome to the new world of work, where blue-collar 
workers of the future will need the math skills of an engi- 
neer and the communications skills of a salesman if they 
hope to make it in the U.S. factory of the future. 

"We are seeing the emergence of a tfchnidans' class," 
says Labor Secretary Robert B. Reich. He aees his task as 
nothing less than overseeing one of the biggest workplace 
revolutions since Henry Ford introduced the assembly line 
to American manufacturing shortly after the turn of the 
century. Reich calls it the "third industrial revolution." 

President Clinton will open the two-day gathering in De- 
troit tomorrow with officials of the seven most industrialized 
nations, all of which are facing serious work force challeng- 
es.* The fear that unites the group is that increased global 
economic competition will undermine the standards of living 
of millions of workers. 

The problem can be seen in industrial towns across the 
United States and Europe: The days of semiskilled factory 
workers performing single assembly line tasks at high rates 
of pay, and good benefits, are over. In a world of increasing 
competition, low-skilled jobs are shifting to low-wage coun- 
tries. Unless they gain new skills,' U.S. manufacturing work- 
ers could lose their grip on a middle-class lifestyle. 

The answer to this blue-collar problem, Reich argues, is 
to change the nation's public education system so that work- 
ers learn the skills they need to compete] 

The House and Senate already have approved separate 
pieces of legislation to dramatically reshape the high school 
curriculum of the nation's public schools and set up a pro- 
gram of national skills standards certification, which many in 
government predict eventually will replace the high school 
«fipk>ma as the education currency of the workplace for the 
overwhelming majo. ity of high school graduates who never 
jgoooto earn a college degree. 

The final piece of the Clinton legislative package was in- 
troduced Jast week. Known as the Reemployment: Act, it 
will consolidate the services offered by state employment 
services and create a single program for helping dislocated 
workers who have lost their jobs as a result of corporate 
downsiang or government policy shifts. These workers 
could receive as much as two years' training and income 
support. 

What will determine the incomes of workers who don't 
graduate from college will be their workplace skills, attained 
through apprenticeship programs like the one at Siemens or 
at other programs such as the "academies" in the Oakland, 
Calif., public school system for those who do not carry their 
education beyond high school [See accompanying article.] 



The Siemens program has become a laboratory for the 
federal government, one of 10 programs picked by the La- 
bor Department as part of a demonstration project for de- 
- taring* dbbool-to-worit transition cur- 
ricula. 

The president summed up the prob- 
lem last fan during a visit to a youth 
apprenticeship program in Delaware 
"We are living m a world where what 
you earn is a function of what you can 
learn; where the average l^year-oW 
wiU change jobs seven times m a life- 
time; where there can no longer be a 
division between what is practical and 
what is academic,* Clinton said. 

CBaton noted that the United States 
is the only advanced country that does 
not guarantee some form of appren- 
ticeship training program to high 
school graduates who aren't going on 
to college. 

The job-training dilemma facing 
Clinton was d e sc ri bed two years ago 
by a special Labor Departxoenfcom- 
missioQ studying the skills needed in 
today's workplace, which concluded: 
-A strong back, willingness to work 
and a high school diploma were once 
all that was needed to make a start in 
America. They are no longer* 

States from California to Maine al- 
ready have begun experimenting with 
new f onus of vocational education in 
an effort to provide usable workplace 
skills for their high school graduates. 
Some states Have added extra years of 
free education arid training to the pub- 
lic school curriculum. 

The Clinton administration is mod- 
eling some of its new labor policies on 
those of Western European nations, 
which for decades have seen job train- 
ing as part of a broad "social safety 
net" of benefits. Indeed, the Siemens 
program that won the Clinton adminis- 
tration's praise is described by the 
company as an "Americanized modifi- 
cation* of the German system of ap- 
prenticeship. 

The StrosrAerg-Carhon plant here 
shows why blue-collar workers will 
need better skills to compete. Compa- 
ny officials predict that at least 60 per- 
cent of the future jobs in the factory 
will require skills training. Financially, 
the numbers at Stromberg-Carlson 
•peak for themselves. An unskilled as- 
sembler at the plant can expect to 
earn about $20,000 a year after 30 
years on the job. Graduates from the 
apprenticeship program start out at 
$27,000. 

°1994 The Washington Post. Reprinted with permission. 
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A similar pattern is evident across 
the country as the U.S. economy shifts 
gears. Since 1947, manufacturing em- 
ployment in the United States has 
steadily dropped from a peak of 35.4 
percent of the work force to 17 per- 
cent in 1991, the latest figures avail- 
able. But even as employment has de- 
dined manufacturing productivity has 
continued to increase, primarily 
through automation, meaning a com-' 
plete change in the mix of the work 
force. 

Much of the reduction in manufac- 
turing employment has been offset by 
job creation in the service sector. But 
many of these jobs are unskilled and 
relatively low-paying, and they often 
.do not include benefits such as health 
insurance and pensions. And while the 
service sector is creating its share of 
good-paying jobs, they too are being 
reserved for the skilled. 

Recognizing both the financial and 
cultural constraints of their reform ef- 
forts, the administration has proposed 
legislation that would be largely volun- 
tary and would provide only initial 
seed money to encourage states — 

- which will continue to bear the brunt 
of responsibility for public education— 
to begin experimenting with their high 
school curricula. 

The goal of this School-to-Work Op- 
portunities. Act will be to create a sys- 
tem of training programs in the public 
schools. To be eligible for the federal 
money, schools must provide job train- 
ing or paid work experience for stu- 
dents in the program: they must also 
offer instruction in a career major that 
must be chosen by the 11th grade and, 
if possible, at least one year of post- 
secondary education. 
. Separate legislation calls for setting 
up voluntary skills standards and a cer- 
tification test tailored to the needs of 
various industry groups. 

The certificate would be designed 
to tie learning to earning ability— in 
the minds of both the student and the 
employer. Employers today seldom 
ask the grades of a high school gradu- 
ate being considered for a job because 
standards vary so widely from school 
district to school district Under this 
system, there's little incentive to excel 
in the classroom for those who aren't 
going on to college. Since employers 
won't care about grades, why should 
the students? 

The voluntary standards would 
change that equation. The goal would 
be to determine what a high school 
graduate must know to both qualify for 
existing jobs in an industry, and to 
have the necessary aptitude for re- 
training as industry needs changed. 



Members of the national board 
charged with setting the standards 
would be drawn from business, labor 
and academia. 

There can be no wavering on stan- 
dards" said John P. Tobin, director of 
vocational training for Siemens. He 
said Siemens makes its apprenticeship 
applicants run through a rigorous aca- 
demic testing process because "a high 
school degree really doesn't mean 
very much. We have to have an infra- 
s^ucture that retrains everyone in the 
school system. We can't just drain for a 
service economy in America* 

One Labor Department otfirial pre- 
dicted the skills certificate eventually 
would replace the high school diploma 
for millions of young people entering 
the work force. 

But the notion of steering a high 
school student into a vocational educa- 
tion program tends to rub against the 
cultural grain of a nation where the 
American dream includes the opportu- 
nity of a college education for every- 
one, regardless of background • _ 

That is precisely why Siemens has 
tied its apprenticeship training to the 
local community college, to help over- 
come what Tobin calls "the taint of vo- 
cational training* Pre-apprentkeship 
programs starting in 10th grade at 
two nearby high schools have not been 
hilly subscribed, a feet Siemens offi- 
cials attribute to the bias against voca- 
tional training. 

In the Stromberg-Carlson program, 
students spend 20 hours a week in the 
classroom and 20 hours in a factory 



training shop during die first year. In 
the second year, they spend 20 hours 
a week working in various depart- 
ments on the factory floor and 20 
hours in either classroom or other the- 
oretical training. The last six months 
of the program are spent primarily on 
the factory floor, with some review 
sessions. 

• During the training period, appren- 
tices receive an initial stipend of $450 
a month, which is increased each 
school term up to $800. The company 
pays all tuition, books and lab fees at 
the community college. There is no 
guarantee that someone who success- 
fully completes the program will be 
hired by the company, although most 
are hired 

The training inside the Siemens 
complex at Lake Mary is as rigorous 
as the academic work* and it has pro- 
vided some hard lessons for both stu- 
dents and instructors. When Siemens 
started the program it had an Ameri- 
can instructor teaching the appren- 
tices. He didn't last very long. 

"Frequently, instructors come out 
of an industry that has passed them 
by* Tobin said. The American instruc- 
tor, he said, was satisfied with work 
that was "good enough" but less than 
perfect If it's not perfect, it's not al- 
lowed out of the shop. In American 
schools, they let anything out," he said 

In the world of modern manufactur- 
ing, Tobin said, simply making the ef- 
fort is no longer good enough. "We will 
recognize effort, but award achieve- 
ment," he said. 
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To correct the problem, Siemens 
turned to its headquarters in Genuity 
and recruited "meater" Werner Frana 
from the home office Today, nothing 
leaves the shop that isn't perfect 
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Introduction 



The United Slates docs a good job. probably better than any other country in the world, 
preparing many students for 4-ycar colleges and universities. But for the three-fourths of high school 
students who may never finish or even attempt to earn a bachelor's degree, the pathways to good- 
paying, sustained employment arc meandering, poorly marked, and replete with dead ends and wrong 
turns. 1 The School-to- Work Opportunities Act challenges states to change this state of affairs. It 
encourages them to fashion a new system of school-to-work transition from the hodgepodge of 
programs and agencies spawned by the federal and state governments over the past 70 years. 

Traditionally in the United States, vocational education has shouldered responsibility for the 
workforce preparation of high school students, especially those not pursuing a college education. Until 
about 1970, vocational programs mainly provided training for entry- level positions in agriculture, 
business, trade, and industry. During the past 20 years, vocational education has grown substantially in 
2-year community colleges and private proprietary schools, leading to a growing emphasis on health 
and technical occupations. However, the focus has remained pre-baccalaureate. Moreover, until the 
recent push for developing tech-prep programs spanning the last two years of high school and the first 
two years of community college, connections between secondary and postsecondary vocational 
education programs were loose to nonexistent. Consequently, many students enrolled in postsecondary 
institutions failed to pursue a coherent program of study, and relatively few of them attained 2-year 
degrees or certificates.* 

Americans are extraordinarily ambivalent about vocational education. On the one hand, 
vocational education has enjoyed strong, long-standing federal support. Since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, policymakers have expected great things of vocational education — from 
assimilating immigrant youth to reducing dropout rates to creating new employment opportunities for 
displaced workers, women re-entering the workforce, and other students with a variety of special 
needs. On the other hand, many parents view vocational education with suspicion: they see it as a high 
school dumping ground that cuts off college opportunities and relegates their children to a future of 
low-paying, dead-end jobs. Many educators also view vocational education as second rate, and the 
agendas of national and state school-reform efforts during the 1980s generally ignored vocational 
education. Indeed, the widespread adoption of increased academic requirements limited students' 
opportunities to participate in vocational education. Some observers viewed this decline with concern 
and argued that vocational education could contribute much to new conceptions of secondary and 
postsecondary education. Most champions of education reform, however, had little interest in 
vocational education, and some even welcomed its decline and predicted it would soon disappear from 
the high school curriculum. 

The evolution of the School-to- Work Opportunities Act reflects this ambivalence. An early draft 
of the legislation sought to replace the existing vocational education enterprise and substitute a new, 
but ill-defined, system of youth apprenticeship. As the legislation evolved, its focus broadened to 
include cooperative education and tech-prep programs. It also adopted one of the primary goals of the 
1990 Carl Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act— the integration of vocational 
and academic curricula. Nevertheless, many supporters of school-to-work programs continue to harbor 
a basic distrust of vocational education, doubting it has much to contribute to a 21st century system of 
workforce preparation. 

Despite this ambivalence, fashioning a successful, wide-reaching system of school-to- work 
transition depends on finding a strategy for building on the existing vocational education enterprise. 
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"Of 1980 high school seniors enrolled in public 2-year institutions, 16.6 percent had earned an associate's 
degree by 1984, and 3.5 percent had earned a certificate. See E. Gareth Hoachlander, Phillip Kaufman, Karen 
Levesquc, and James Houser, Vocational Education in the United States: 1969-1990 (Washington, DC: National 
Center for Education Statistics, table 5, 111, April 1992. 
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One reason is simply resources. The nation cannot afford to build a parallel system that will serve the 
majority of its youth. But the reasons go well beyond fiscal capacity. Appropriately conceived, 
vocational education can provide the building blocks for new approaches to woricforce preparation that 
appeal to all students and significantly enhance their opportunities for future education and woik. A 
key ingredient, as will be argued in this paper, is transforming vocational education from its traditional 
emphasis on occupational preparation to a focus on large industries that can provide a much broader 
context for imparting woric-related knowledge and skills. 

This paper begins by examining the principles underlying the new school-to-work initiative and 
the major challenges it faces. Then it briefly reviews the current status of vocational education in the 
United States, identifying its major strengths and weaknesses. Based on this assessment, the paper 
outlines the structure of a new school-to-work curriculum/ This new structure downplays preparation 
for specific occupations — the traditional objective of vocational education — and instead emphasizes 
providing students with an understanding of major industries, such as communications, finance, 
hospitality, and transportation. Such a curriculum would not abandon specific skill training, academic 
or occupational, but instead would teach these skills in a much broader context that also attends to the 
history, technology, organization, and systems of the work world. 



School-to- Work Transition: Principles and Challenges 

The School-to- Work Opportunities Act contains four principles that are central to fashioning an 
improved system of school-to-work transition. First, the legislation urges creation of a sustained, 
structured program of study that integrates academic and vocational instruction. The precise duration 
and timing of this program is intentionally vague so it can be adapted to a variety of institutional 
arrangements as well as to differences among students in aspirations, abilities, and achievement A 
concentrated program of school-to-work preparation would probably last at least two years and end no 
sooner than the last year of high school. For many students, a longer program of 4 to 6 years would 
span secondary and postsecondary education. It could begin as early as the 9th or 10th grade, continue 
through the first 2 years of postsecondary education (probably at a community college), and even be 
linked to a 4-year baccalaureate degree and further graduate training. 

Whatever its duration and beginning and ending points, the key feature of this system is 
unmistakable: It is a structured program with clearly marked paths of education and work. There is no 
one right way to go. Branches, detours, course reversals, and other changes are permissible, perhaps 
even encouraged; however, the routes from one point to another are well marked, and the knowledge 
and skills needed to make the journey are well described. Equally important, the pathways combine 
academic and vocational instruction, using work as the context for applying knowledge and skills. 
Academic knowledge is not taught in the abstract, and vocational skills are not taught in the absence 
of more general theory. Rather, the two are taught in tandem to maximize understanding, retention, 
and transferability to a variety of problems and situations. 

The second principle underlying school-to-work is the integration of classroom-based instruction 
with work-based learning. In some respects, school-to-work is a misnomer; school and work, mutually 
and simultaneously reinforcing one another, ore the dual training grounds for workforce preparation. 
Clearly, what is envisioned is not simply work experience (as valuable as that may be), but rather 
much more careful coordination between the timing and substance of experience in the workplace and 
in the classroom. This feature of the school-to-work initiative helps explain its early preoccupation 
with youth apprenticeship, which stresses careful mixing of classroom instruction with opportunities 



The primary focus of this paper is on a curriculum for secondary schools. Although the framework is 
certainly relevant for postsecondary institutions as well, postsecondary applications will need more attention than 
can be devoted here. 
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for hands-on experience on the job. Admittedly, this is a learning strategy that has not been widely 
used in the United States, but there are other existing examples in addition to youth apprenticeship or 
its adult apprenticeship counterpart that have been in practice nationwide. Cooperative education, for 
example, which annually enrolls about 500,000 students, has long stressed the integration of school 
and work. However, co-op programs tend to be shorter, about 1 year, in contrast to the model youth 
apprenticeship programs that span up to 4 years. Additionally, the programs of several professional 
schools— most notably, medicine* dentistry, and architecture— build curriculum around integrated 
classroom and work experience, with the latter consisting of both real and simulated work situations 
for students. For that matter, the laboratory experience that is an essential part of most top-flight 
science curricula employs some of the same learning theory, although many science labs fail miserably 
to make clear confections to real-world applications. 

The third principle of the school-to-work opportunities initiative is clear articulation with the full 
range of postsecondary opportunities. At a minimum, participation in work-based preparation in high 
school should not foreclose any opportunities to pursue postsecondary education. Ideally, it should 
enhance postsecondary opportunities and provide some well-defined alternatives to the traditional 
academic curriculum that has provided the only avenue to the baccalaureate degree and beyond. This 
principle does not mean all students must or should pursue postsecondary education. It simply means 
one's curriculum choices in high school should not severely constrain one's opportunities later on. 

The fourth principle of the school-to-work legislation is it should expand educational and work 
opportunities for all students. The School-to- Work Opportunities Act began as an initiative for the 
noncollege bound, especially the 40 to SO percent of high school students who never enter any form of 
postsecondary education or formal training. Unquestionably, this group fares least well in the labor 
market However, to create a program defined primarily for those who do not go to college is to doom 
it from the outset Part of the problem, of course, is the stigma such a limited program would almost 
certainly acquire. More practically, almost all high school students aspire to college. While more than 
half will not realize these aspirations, they do not decide prospectively to lower their expectations and 
opt for something else. Therefore, a program for the noncollege bound is simply not one that very 
many high school students would choose* Ironically, the most effective strategy for better serving 
noncollege-bound students lies in not developing a program specifically aimed at this group. 

There are some formidable challenges to developing and implementing a system of school-to- 
work transition that adheres to these four principles. First, and probably foremost, there is currently no 
well-developed curriculum framework that would permit its use on a large scale. What are the 
programs of study that youth would pursue? What are the respective roles and responsibilities of 
educational institutions and employers? How will the knowledge and skill content of these programs 
be determined and kept up-to-date? What is the appropriate mix of classroom instruction and work 
experience, and how will the necessary coordination be accomplished? How will responsibilities 
between secondary and postsecondary institutions be divided and effective articulation accomplished? 
Little attention has been paid to answering these questions. And these issues are not mere details. 
Rather* they are central to defining and implementing a large-scale system of reform. 



'One could, of course, try to force students to choose early on between an academic curriculum preparing them 
for 4* year college and university and a vocational-technical curriculum preparing them for more immediate entry 
into the work force. This practice is essentially the model used in many European countries that rely on examinations 
to sort students early in their education careers. American education reformers have recently proposed variations of 
this model. See, for example. Commission on Skills of the American Workforce, America's Choice: High Skills or 
Low Wages (Rochester, NY: National Center on Education and the Economy, 1990). Oregon is in the process of 
adopting and implementing changes to its secondary education system that would transform it into a two-track 
system. But these proposals in America come at a time when the European practices are being increasingly 
challenged by parents and students wanting greater access to postsecondary education. 
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Structurally, promoters of a new system ot school-to-work transition have thus far settled on 
only one unifying theme: collaboration between schools and employers. As important as collaboration 
is to effective programs, it currently lacks much substance. Precisely what arc schools and employers 
supposed to do together'? If a young woman interested in aeronautical engineering is working as a 
mechanic's helper in the maintenance facility of a major airline, is it the employer's responsibility to 
teach her the equations used to calculate the lift and drag coefficient of different airfoils? Or does the 
employer merely provide opportunities to apply these calculations? For that matter, docs she really 
need to know these calculations at all. and if she does, how important are they relative to other kinds 
of knowledge? Who decides? Even though today's airframe and power mechanic probably never uses 
these equations, would long-term design and engineering of aircraft be better served if mechanics 
possessed greater theoretical understanding that improved communication between them and engineers? 
How would better communication be assured if mechanics possessed such knowledge? Carrying out 
new school-to-work programs requires getting beyond generalities and down to the specifics of what 
students should know. 

The problem is not just specificity, but what degree and kind of specificity. Existing secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education programs, as well as apprenticeship and various employment 
training programs, are full of detailed knowledge and skill requirements, often with the full blessing 
and participation of employers. More often than not, however, the development of these requirements 
has been willy-nilly, with no criteria to guide specification and little sense of the long-term educational 
goals that need attentioa 

A second challenge facing the school-to-work initiative is impact. Its promoters talk 
disparagingly about mere programs and instead call for treating new systems and "getting to scale,' 1 by 
which they seem to mean doing something really large in scope. Although the School-to- Work 
Opportunities Act is a federal initiative, there is very little federal money to implement it — probably 
less than $300 million annually. Consequently, proponents of the initiative promote it as providing 
seed money to state and local governments that will be primarily responsible for finding the resources 
needed to achieve the aims of the legislation. This venture capital approach to investing federal dollars 
is probably the right strategy given very limited federal resources. However, it is not clear that these 
proponents understand the magnitude of the task or that they have a well-developed strategy for 
leveraging federal funds. 

For example, the cost of a comprehensive. 4-year program of academic and vocational study 
that would serve half of the nation s youth between the ages of 16 and 19 is probably at least $35 to 
$40 billion annually. ' Fortunately, this may not represent new money because the nation already 
spends roughly that amount on this age group in public high schools and community colleges. Thus, 
the challenge is redirecting these existing resources rather than finding new dollars. Nevertheless, this 
is a daunting task, akin to turning die proverbial battleship proceeding under full speed. Now, the 
primary strategy for accomplishing this maneuver is federal support for multi-agency planning at the 
state level, with some additional but rather limited funding for supporting implementation of the most 
promising plans. Why this strategy is likely to be effective is not immediately obvious. Moreover, 
even if the choice of means is correct, the process would benefit from more substantive direction than 
the federal level has yet provided. 

The third challenge is developing a functioning school-to-work program that has wide appeal. 
School-to-woric programs cannot simply claim to be for all students. They must capture the interest of 



* In 1992-93, there were approximately 13.2 million people in the United States, ages 16-19. Average 
expenditures per student in the K-12 system were about S5,300 per student Assuming a comparable amount were 
also spent at the postsecondary level, the annual cost would be S35 billion (6.6 million students x $5,300). This, of 
course, is a rough estimate. Actual expenditures could be more, requiring new resources. In any event, available 
federal funds are but a small fraction of the total expenditures needed for a large-scale effort. 
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a wide range of students and avoid acquiring the stigma of a program that mainly serves low-achieving 
students. 

To better appreciate how difficult this may be, consider that 98 percent of all high school 
students now take at least one course in the vocational education curriculum before graduating. 
Moreover, almost 90 percent take at least one occupational^ specific course, as do more than three- 
quarters of the most academically inclined who earn mostly As during their high school careers. 1 
Unquestionably, lower-achieving students and students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds take 
considerably more vocational courses in high school, but virtually all high school students take some 
courses. Nevertheless, vocational education continually struggles with the widespread perception that 
the curriculum is not only useless for college preparation but also counterproductive. Vocational 
education, as the popular wisdom goes, "is not for my children." 

Clearly, mere participation around the edges of school-to-work by students preparing for 4-year 
college will not make this a program for all students. If school-to-work initiatives arc to avoid second 
class status in secondary and postsecondary institutions, they must fully engage a significant number of 
students who will pursue 4-year college programs. How best to accomplish this aim has not been 
carefully considered. 

There is a fourth challenge: The school-to-work initiative must not just appeal to a wide range 
of students, it must also engage a large number of teachers, academic and vocational, who are already 
part of the secondary and postsecondary education enteiprise. If the school-to-work initiative is to 
reach significant numbers of students and use dollars already allocated to public education in the near 
future, it must enlist the energy, knowledge, and creativity of existing faculty. Although training new 
faculty is important, most of those who will carry out a large-scale school-to-work program arc already 
in the teaching force. Proclamation alone will not turn their attention to the aims and substance of 
school-to-work. Some well-crafted and ongoing staff development is a crucial, although so far missing, 
ingredient in a successful school-to-work initiative. 

In summary, a successful, large-scale school-to-work initiative depends on fashioning a new 
curriculum that appeals to a wide range of students and teachers and contains a clear role for 
employers. Implementing this curriculum will require redirecting resources already devoted to 
secondary and postsecondaiy education and must rely primarily on faculty who are currently teaching. 
Therefore, a new curriculum needs to build upon the strengths already inherent in the present system, 
while simultaneously avoiding its most serious weaknesses. Consequently, before discussing the 
development of a curriculum framework, a brief review of the nation's primary approach to workforce 
preparation, vocational education, is in order. 



Vocational Education: A Brief Assessment 

Vocational education has existed as a distinct course of study in American education since the 
late 19th century when private trade schools began providing training in agriculture and business. Near 
the turn of the century, as public schools grew in number, vocational education began to find its way 
into the curriculum, and the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 provided federal support to encourage the 
further development of high school programs in agriculture, business, marketing, home economics, 
trade, and industry. Federal vocational education policy remained virtually the same until 1963, when 
the Vocational Education Act was passed. This legislation significantly increased federal support for 
vocational education. Moreover, it encouraged the development of area vocational schools and 
recommended improving the quality of vocational programs for disadvantaged students. Amendments 
in 1968 and 1976 continued these policies and also began to provide more federal support for 
vocational education at the postsecondaiy level. 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 marked the beginning of a major effort 
to focus federal policy more effectively. This legislation advanced two primary federal goals: improved 
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access and services for students with special needs, and program improvement. The law no longer 
allowed states to use federal funds simply to maintain existing programs, and it increased reliance on 
set-asides that allocated specific proportions of federal funds for students with special needs. 

In 1990, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act further focused 
and clarified federal policy. It promoted four major objectives: targeting all federal funds on 
secondary and postsccondary recipients with high concentrations of economically disadvantaged and 
disabled students; promoting the integration of academic and vocational education; encouraging the 
development of tech-prep programs that linked secondary and postsecondary offerings; and requiring 
the development of accountability systems of performance measures and standards. 

Four features distinguish vocational education over the past century. First, the curriculum has 
operated in isolation from the rest of the secondary and postsecondary offerings. Few, if any, links 
have existed between academic and vocational courses nor has there been much communication 
between vocational and academic faculty. Academic teachers have paid little attention to the vocational 
interests of students, and vocational teachers have usually limited their instruction to teaching job* 
specific skills. 

Second, vocational education has focused primarily on occupationally specific preparation for 
wort With the exception of vocational agriculture programs, which assumed a broader role in 
preparing students for living in rural communities, vocational education has tended to organize 
programs around narrowly bounded occupations. Thus, a student active in vocational education would 
not concentrate in health; rather this student would pursue a program in nursing, or more specifically, 
licensed vocational nursing or nursing assisting. The vocational curriculum has emphasized skills 
suited to a particular occupation, with little attention to more generalized knowledge, requirements in 
related fields, or the larger context of the industry in which students may be working. Table 1 
illustrates the kind of occupational specificity that is typical of many secondary and postsecondary 
vocational offerings* 



Table 1. — Typical vocational education program offerings (selected programs) 



Accounting 
Appliance repair 
Audio-visual communications 
Auto diesel mechanics 
Automotive specialist 
Building construction 
Business information processing 
Carpentry 
Civil technology 
Commercial an 
Communication electronics 
Computer programming 
Construction masonry 
Diesel engine mechanics 
Drafting 

Electrical occupations 



Electronics 
Food production 
General merchandising 
General secretarial 
Health assisting 
Heating and air conditioning 
Home health aide 
Horticulture 
Machine trades 
Medical assisting 
Microcomputer repair 
Nursing Assisting 
Plumbing 

Robotics technology 
Sheet metal 
Welding 



SOURCE: Student Assessments, National Occupational Competency Testing Institute. 
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Third, the occupational focus of vocational education has, by the definition of federal law, been 
limited to preparation for jobs that require less than a baccalaureate degree. For the first half of the 
century, very little vocational education existed at the postsccondary level at all. Postsccondary 
programs grew significantly in less-than-4-ycar institutions from I960 to 1980, and these programs 
typically ended with the award of a 1-ycar certificate or a 2-ycar associate's degree. This limitation has 
contributed to the widespread perception that vocational education is incoasistcnt with a student 
preparing for or pursuing a college education, by which most people mean a baccalaureate degree. 

Fourth, vocational education has been almost the exclusive responsibility of educators, with 
business and labor assuming a less formal role. Apprenticeship and cooperative vocational education 
programs arc exceptions to this generalization, enrolling relatively small numbers of students/ 
Nevertheless, vocational education in the United States has been limited mainly to school-based 
Instruction. Many vocational programs do have advisory committees that include strong business and 
labor representation, but these committees have little or no formal authority or responsibility. Nor are 
there any guaranteed transitions from school to work as a result of successfully completing a 
vocational education program at the secondary or the postsecondary level 

The combination of Isolation from the academic curriculum and preparation limited to specific 
Jobs requiring less than a baccalaureate degree has. probably more than any other factor, contributed to 
the long-standing and widespread perception that the vocational curriculum provides a second-rate 
education. Vocational educators have also complained that the federal government's increasing 
concentration of federal vocational funds on special populations fuels this perception by implying that 
vocational education is intended for disadvantaged students. 

Despite its image problem, vocational education has been widely used by both secondary and 
postsecondary students. Virtually all high school students take at least one course in the vocational 
curriculum during their high school careers. Moreover, the vocational curriculum accounts, on the 
average, for about 20 percent of the Carnegie units" high school students accumulate in 4 years of 
school. At the postsecondary level, vocational education is especially popular among community 
college students, and private proprietary schools also enroll many students. 

At the secondary level, however, participation in vocational education has been declining 
steadily since about 1982. Between 1982 and 1987, the average number of Carnegie units taken in the 
high school vocational curriculum declined from 4.6 to 4.2. 2 This average declined further to 3.8 by 
1992. 3 These national statistics arc consistent with widespread anecdotal complaints by vocational 
educators that vocational education has been slowly disappearing from the high school curriculum. 

Even at the postsccondary level, where many acknowledge that the specific occupational 
preparation is more appropriate and rigorous, vocational education suffers from problems of standing. 
Transfer to 4-year colleges is still the touted mission of community colleges, despite the fact that 
probably fewer than IS percent of the students in these institutions ever make that passage. What 
transfers do occur are accomplished mainly by community college students pursuing academic 
associate degrees. Few of those attaining vocational associate degrees go on to 4-year institutions. 

Like most stereotypes, the public perception that vocational education is below standard is part 
true and part false. Just as there are poor academic offerings in some of the nation's high schools, so 
too are there vocational programs long out-of-date, poorly equipped, and incompetently taught For 
example, there are nursing-assistant programs where the curriculum consists mainly of teaching girls 



* Of the 13 million young people ages 16-19 in 1992, only about 2,000 were participating in youth ap- 
prenticeship programs. Enrollment in secondary and postsccondary cooperative programs has been estimated at 
about 500,000. 

" A Carnegie unit represents one period (of about 55 minutes) per day, 5 days per week, for 2 two 
semesters. Thus, a high school student taking courses in a si * -period day would accumulate six Carnegie unites 
for the academic year. 
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(mostly minority) how to perform sponge baths and change bedpans/ There are, however, some 
outstanding vocational programs. For example, in a few high schools around the country, aviation 
programs offer students broad-based preparation in a variety of fields from airframe and power 
mechanics to aeronautical engineering, and most program participants go on to 4-year colleges and 
universities." 

Regardless of this wide range of quality in practice, in principle vocational education embraces 
tenets many educators and researchers increasingly believe are central to promoting better learning. 
Through work* vocational education provides a context for applying, and therefore better 
understanding* academic knowledge and skills. Vocational education has always been more hands-on 
than most academic curricula. It moves from the concrete to the abstract, from the specific to the 
general. It can engage the imagination of many students and motivate them in ways the conventional 
academic curriculum cannot or at least so far has not 

Additionally, vocational faculty are a large, and mostly unappreciated, source of work-related 
knowledge and skill in secondary and postsecondary institutions. In America's high schools, vocational 
teachers represent about one-fufth of the total teaching force/ In community colleges, their numbers 
are closer to one-half of the faculty. A major problem confronting the development of an effective 
school-to-worie curriculum is most academic faculty, as well as most administrators and support 
personnel (especially counselors), have limited knowledge of and experience in any industry other than 
education. Although the knowledge and experience of vocational faculty may not always be as current 
and broadly developed as one might like, ignoring this resource, especially without any clear 
alternative, would be a serious miscalculation. 

Finally, a growing body of research shows participation in vocational education produces 
positive learning and labor-market outcomes if students complete a comprehensive program of 
academic and vocational study and secure work in a field related to their studies. Unfortunately, public 
education policy in the United States has neglected promoting program completion and has instead 
concentrated on access and process. The consequence of this neglect in vocational education is 
evident: Most secondary and postsecondary participants in vocational education do not complete 
programs, and typically fewer than half of those who complete their programs find related work. 

In summary, vocational education is, in some important respects, out-of-date. As with much of 
the educational enterprise in this country, vocational education still employs a curriculum framework 
and pedagogy rooted in the first quarter of the 20th century. While age alone should not be grounds 
for change, there is clear evidence the isolation of vocational education from academics, its narrow 
occupational focus, and its limitation to pre-baccalaureate instruction detract from its potentially 
valuable contribution to workforce preparation. What, then, might an alternative approach be? 



Toward a New School-to- Work Curriculum: Industry-Based Education 

Consider two very different approaches high schools may use to prepare students for working in 
the construction world. The first school, adopting the traditional approach in this country, limits 
instruction to preparation for building trades occupations — carpentry, masonry, plumbing, electricity, 
and drywall. Students who are interested in these occupations (mostly boys) are separated from 
everyone else, and during their junior and senior years in high school, they spend two or 3 hours every 



* These are necessary skills that must be taught. They can, in fact, have a place in a high school curriculum. 
The Issue is emphasis, related content, and context A program limited to imparting mainly these skills severely 
constrains students* opportunities and grossly misjudges their abilities to learn. 

M Aviation High School in New York City is perhaps the oldest and best known of these schools, but there 
are others. In September 1993, to kick off the introduction of the School-to- Work Opportunities Act, President 
Clinton visited a similar program in Georgetown, Delaware. 



day lit a Nluip devoted to tlielr particular trade. Because these occupations do not require a college 
education. It in assumed these students arc not college-bound, although they may pursue some 
additional training in their trade at a local community college, or they may enter an apprenticeship 
program. Since these students arc not likely to go to college, they are permitted (perhaps even 
encouraged) to take courses called General Math, General Science, and General English. Taking these 
courses virtually guarantees they will not go to college because the courses are not recognized as 
acceptable for admission at most 4-year colleges and universities. In effect, college is no longer an 
option for these students. Moreover, should any of them decide their chosen construction trade is not 
what they want to do, they are not likely to know much about any alternatives, let alone have the 
knowledge and skills to pursue them. 

The second school adopts a different approach. It does not offer building trades programs but a 
4-year Built Environment Program. The program is for any student interested in some aspect of the 
building industry— including the building trades, to be sure, but also architecture, engineering, interior 
design, planning, housing policy, or construction technology/ Participants may or may not go to a 4- 
year college, but this choice is not affected by their decision to enter the program. Rather, it largely 
will be determined by how their aspirations and abilities develop and how well they perform in their 4 
years in high school. The program includes both boys and girls, although the building industry is still 
male dominated. 

During their high school careen, the students in the Built Environment Program take the same 
core of academic courses — 4 years of English, 4 yean of history or social studies, 3 years of math, 
and 3 years of science. Students arc also encouraged to take two years of foreign language. Although 
there is no general curriculum, students can choose courses within the core curriculum. The science 
requirement, for example, can be satisfied by taking chemistry, biology, physics, and principles of 
technology, as well as a followup course in any of these subjects if a student wants to specialize. All 
the core courses, however, are tailored around students' interests in the built environment In world 
history, for example, they study the evolution of cities and cross-cultural approaches to housing and 
furnishing. Trigonometry relies heavily on problems from carpentry and engineering. 

Each year, students also participate in a studio. The studio is shorter in the freshman and 
sophomore years, perhaps consisting of one or two sessions per week that last 2 hours. By the senior 
year, however, the studio may last 2 to 3 hours every day. The studios are project oriented and 
integrate what students learn in their core courses into actual projects. In the freshman year, for 
example, the studio might consist of producing a complete housing profile on a nearby urban 
neighborhood, developing an inventory of structures by age, size, type of construction, and 
demographics of residents* This might lead to a sophomore studio on housing policy and the problems 
of homelessness. A studio in the junior year might be devoted to planning and designing a housing 
project the students will build in their senior studio. This senior studio is not merely a house-building 
project, which is a common feature of many vocational carpentry programs. It is that and much 
more — a project culminating 4 years of exploring design, technology, environmental impact, public 
policy, finance, health, safety, and a host of other issues surrounding the role of the building industry 
in America. 

Both the core courses and the studios are team taught by academic and vocational teachers (who 
might now be called industry specialists). As a rule, the same teachers would follow the students 
through all 4 years of high school, helping to ensure students continually build on the knowledge and 
skills they learned previously. Core courses, incidentally, would not necessarily meet five times each 



* In opting for the Built Environment Program, the student is not choosing a career. Rather, he or she is 
simply selecting an area around which to organize a program of study in much the same way that a college 
student selects a major. This provides an opportunity to connect the high school curriculum to the real world, 
while also helping them to develop some focused, indepth knowledge. Many students selecting the program may 
pursue careers in the building industry, but this is not the primary objective. 
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week for SO minutes at a time. In some semesters of some years, they might only meet three times a 
week to free up time for the studio. 

In short, the alternative described here is an industry-based curriculum for preparing all kinds of 
student*— those who plan to go to college and those who do not, boys and girls, those inclined toward 
either academic or more applied study, slow or fast learners — for productive, satisfying work. Its focus 
on industries rather than occupations provides a concrete context "or students and teachers to apply 
knowledge and skills while also offering sufficient breadth to eml^ce a wide range of interests among 
students and faculty. Opportunities for integrating academic and vocational curricula are limited only 
by the imagination of teachers and students. Thus, the industry-based curriculum provides focus, which 
is increasingly recognized as central to good schooling, but avoids encouraging narrow, premature 
specialization. 5 

As atypical as this alternative scenario may sound, it is not a fantasy. Some high schools already 
use variations or selected features of this model, and it will sound familiar to those who have spent 
some time in certain magnet schools, academies, or a few full-time vocational high schools such as the 
Chicago High School for Agricultural Science and Technology or Ringe High School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 4 Additionally, the model is consistent with scattered efforts to begin implementing the 
provisions of the 1990 Perkins Act, which encourage broadening vocational education to include 
giving students experience and understanding in all aspects of the industry — planning, management, 
technology, and labor. Nevertheless, there are few working examples. Nor is there any systematic 
framework for replicating these examples more widely. What might such a framework look like? 

Developing a more coherent framework will require attention to at least five features: an 
acceptable taxonomy of industries for organizing curriculum; articulation of the content of the 
curriculum; an understanding of how an industry-based curriculum might be delivered in high schools 
of different sizes and in different locations; clear functions for academic and vocational teachers; and a 
well-defined role for business and labor. 



A Taxonomy of Industry Programs 

If industry is to replace occupation as the basic building block of a school-to-work curriculum, 
what constitutes an industry? There may be general agreement it makes little sense to devote 4 years 
of high school to becoming an auto diesei mechanic; however, if one were to replace occupational 
specificity, what level of industry generalization would be appropriate — automotive services, the 
automobile industry, or even more generally, transportation? 

There is no single answer to this question, but it is possible to posit some guidelines. First, we 
need a manageable number of industries so the resulting curricula arc neither hopelessly general nor 
too specific. "Business/ for example, is not a very useful construct despite the fact that in the 
traditional vocational education lexicon it has stood for a variety of support occupations including 
accounting, secretarial, and clerical. At another extreme, "industrial laundering" is clearly too narrow/ 
Probably somewhere between 10 and 20 industry classifications represents a manageable number of 
curriculum areas. 

Dividing the world of work into 10-20 categories implies, then, that size is one of the criteria 
for determining the boundaries of an industry. One might suggest, for example, to qualify as a 
curriculum area, the specification of an industry must account for at least 3 percent of national 
employment or gross domestic product. Additionally, the industry classification should possess a rather 
high degree of economic coherence. What constitutes an industry ought to represent how an economic 
activity is organized to produce a recognizable set of products or services. Finally, an industry ought 




"Lest this example seem farfetched, industrial laundering is one of the industries recently selected for the 
development of national industry standards. 
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to rely on diverse use of both physical and human capital. It should involve a wide range or 
technologies and employ individuals with a variety of educational backgrounds and attainment levels. 

With these criteria in mind, it is instructive to examine Sweden's recent efforts to reorganize the 
high school curriculum around large industries. Table 2 displays the 16 national program! that are now 
the basis of the Swedish Upper Secondary School. The Swedish programs are clearly no longer an 
occupational approach to organizing curriculum although several of the categories could be defined 
more broadly and coherently. For example* combining child care and leisure seems a bit odd* and the 
rationale for separating electricity from energy is not clear. Furthermore, the list of programs is hardly 
inclusive of all major economic activity. Several sectors— finance, insurance, communication, and 
government— are noticeably absent Nevertheless, the Swedish effort is an interesting example of an 
actual attempt to restructure the secondary curriculum around an industry focus. 



Table 2.— Swedish upper secondary school: 16 national programs 



Aesthetic Health care 

Childcare and leisure hotel Industry 

and restaurant trades Land and animal husbandry 

Construction Media 

Electricity Natural sciences 

Energy Social sciences 

Foodstuffs Trade and administration 

Handicrafts Transport technology 

SOURCE: National Agency for Education, Stockholm, Sweden. 



In the United States, several industry taxonomies have been developed for the purpose of 
collecting economic and demographic statistics— the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC), for 
example. These, however, were never designed with curriculum in mind. The American College 
Testing Corporation (ACT) uses a complicated "world of work map" as the underlying framework for 
DISCOVER, its computer-based career planning system, but the resulting categories are not easy to 
relate to recognizable industries. 

For simplicity, coverage, and ease of understanding, perhaps the most elegant taxonomy is one 
developed by John Gnaedinger, an engineer with a strong interest in promoting a refashioned system 
of career education for young people. Gnaedinger divides the U.S. economy into 16 industries that in 
the aggregate capture virtually every form of economic activity in the legal, paid economy. Table 3 
displays his categories. Gnaedinger was mainly concerned with finding a format for providing high 
school students with information about a wider range of career opportunities than the mix traditionally 
Included in vocational education; however, he also envisioned organizing the curriculum of entire 
schools, or schools- within-schools, around these industry classifications. 
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Table 3.— The Gnaedinger taxonomy: 16 Induiirlei 



Arts, culture, and religion 

Build environment 

Communication 

Education 

Energy 

Finance 

Government 



iioftpitalily 

Insurance 

Manufacturing 

Natural resources 

Personal and business services 

Retailing and wholesaling 

Transportation 



SOURCE: STS Consultants. Ltd. 



The Gnaedinger taxonomy is a fine start to discussing the organization of an industry-based 
curriculum. What, then, are the substantive areas that might make up the curriculum? 



Major Aspects of Industry-Based Curriculum 

One of the newest and potentially most important features of the 1990 Carl Perkins Act was its 
language directing states to assess the capacity of vocational education to provide students with "strong 
experience in and understanding of all aspects of the industry the students are preparing to enter." 7 It 
is, of course, impossible to teach anyone all aspects of anything, and in reading the law, it is clear 
what its framers had in mind— attention to such topics as planning, management, finances, technical 
and production skills, underlying principles of technology, labor and community issues, and health, 
safety, and environmental issues. Whether this is the right list can be debated (a somewhat modified 
list is suggested below), but clearly the lawmakers sought to broaden considerably the focus of 
traditional vocational education. 

The power of the "all aspects" notion lies not in its ability to outline alternative knowledge and 
skills students need to master in lieu of, or in addition to, the specific job skills that have been the 
objective of vocational education. Rather, the significance is its aim to structure a different way for 
students to learn about the world of work. It is not especially important, for example, that students in 
the Built Environment Program know asbestos constitutes a major health hazard in buildings 
constructed in the past 50 years. This problem may soon disappear. It is more important for students to 
understand that molding the built environment carries with it potentially dangerous and often 
unanticipated health hazards and that these are caused or exacerbated by technological, financial, 
historical, political, and cultural factors that happen to be operating. Being aware of these hazards, 
understanding how to identify them, having strategies for figuring out how to address them is what 
students need to learn in developing an understanding of this aspect of an industry. 

To promote this kind of learning, an industry-based curriculum needs to consider at least eight 
major influences on the functioning of an industry in modem America. 



Structure and Organization — what is the basic function of the industry in the economy, and 
how is production organized to yield its primary goods and services? 

History— how has the industry evolved, and what are the major historical forces that have 
influenced its development and are likely to continue to shape it in the future? 
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• Technology — what are the principles of technology upon which production depends, and how 
are these changing? 

• Economics — how does the industry function economically — locally, regie aally, nationally, and 
worldwide — and how does it interact economicrlly with other industries? 

• Human Resources — who works in the industry, what do they do, what do they need to know, 
how do they leam, and how do they interact with one another? 

• Government — how does the industry interact with local, state, and federal governments, as well 
as the governments of other nations? 

Health and Safety— what are the health and safety concerns associated with working in the 
industry? 

• Environment — how does the industry interact with the natural, built, and social environment? 

With each of these aspects, the curriculum emphasis should not be on a particular body of 
industry knowledge and skills— although students will most certainly need exposure to these— but on 
gaining experience with strategies for learning about each of these topics and understanding how they 
influence the functioning of an industry and workers* roles within it. 



Delivering Industry-Based Curriculum 

Delivering a coherent 4-year, industry-based curriculum at the high school level would require a 
minimum of about eight teachers. Six of these would be academic teachers— one each in English, 
math, history, social studies, foreign language, and two in science. Two would be vocational teachers. 
Hence, an industry-based program would probably involve around 200 students, assuming an average 
student/teacher ratio of about 25:1. 

Most high schools, therefore, would be unable to offer the full array of 16 industry programs. 
Instead, high schools would specialize in selected industries. Some high schools, regardless of size, 
might organize the entire curriculum around a single industry — the ABC High School of Health or the 
XYZ High School of Transportation, for example. Other high schools might concentrate on two to 
four industries.* A high school 9 s choice of particular industries would depend, in pan, on the 
knowledge, interests, and skills of their existing teachers, as well as the potential for involving selected 
nearby related businesses. Districts with more than one high school, especially large cities, would 
presumably attempt to avoid program duplication and encourage schools, as a group, to offer a wide 
array of industry programs. Students would be free to choose among high schools in order to 
participate in the industry that most interested them. In effect, every high school would become a 
magnet school/* 



' These high schools would resemble some of the academy models, or schools-within-schools, that already 
organize curriculum around an industry or occupational cluster for subsets of students. 

M This is not really a new idea. Phoenix, as part of its desegregation program, developed a specialized 
program (although not usually "industry based 1 *) at each of its high schools. Chicago Careers for Youth, at the 
urging of John Gnaedinger, has proposed an indu .'try-based plan for Chicago's high schools. The strategy, 
however, is currently limited to very few school systems. The reason, in part, is these approaches have evolved 
as ad hoc local solutions without any common framework for wider replication. In any event, the magnet school 
strategy needs serious re-examination. As fine as some of these schools are, the strategy is really a kind of 
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Diverse program offerings and student choice would be more difficult tc provide in smaller, 
more sparsely populated districts. Isolated rural areas, for example, would be hard pressed to offer a 
comprehensive program in even a single industry. Nevertheless, this is a curriculum problem inherent 
in the makeup of small, isolated schools regardless of the curriculum strategy adopted. Focus, even in 
these difficult situations, is still a worthy objective, and an industry-based curriculum is still feasible, 
albeit on a smaller scale and without some of the depth that is possible in a larger school. 

An industry orientation, of course, is not the only strategy for focusing curriculum, and the 
approach suggested here is compatible with other approaches to delivering secondary education. For 
example, larger urban districts, with some high schools organized around large industries, might also 
choose a non-industry focus (perfiaps science) for some other schools. Whatever the focus, however, it 
must be broad enough to avoid or minimize the stratification by social status* racc-cthnicity, and sex 
that typify traditional curriculum offerings. An industry-oriented curriculum accomplishes this 
objective. By promoting it, however, we are not suggesting it is the only way to reorganize high 
schools or all students must choose an industry focus. 



Roles for Academic and Vocational Teachers 

An industry-based curriculum is not simply a reworking of traditional vocational offerings. On 
the contrary, it permeates the entire high school curriculum and will require modifications in 
curriculum content and teaching methodology by both academic and vocational teachers. The required 
changes, however, are not so radical as to paralyze action and stymie reform. It is possible to 
introduce an industry-based curriculum without eliminating the distinction between academic and 
vocational teachers or breaking down the boundaries of the traditional academic disciplines. As 
desirable as such changes may be, in most schools they are threatening to teachers and block progress 
rather than facilitate it 

Successful implementation of an industry-based curriculum would be helped, however, by three 
important modifications in the roles of academic and vocational teachers. First, academic and 
vocational teachers should be encouraged to view their roles as providing students with understanding 
and experience in an industry, in addition to the more specialized fields represented by their academic 
or vocational concentrations/ Second, and closely related to the first change, academic teachers 
should be encouraged to develop an industry specialization and vocational teachers an academic 
specialization. An English teacher, for example* might opt for an industry specialization in agriculture, 
and a Built Environment teacher might choose to specialize in math or history. Third, both academic 
and vocational teachers should seek to develop their curricula and teaching methods around more long* 
term student projects that address real issues and problems prevalent in their chosen industries. These 
projects would become one of the primary means for encouraging integration of knowledge and skills 
and applying them to real world situations, 

Finally, serious consideration should be given to restructuring the organization of vocational 
credentials around industry rather than occupational classifications. As suggested earlier, it may even 
be desirable to drop the label 'Vocational teacher" and instead recognize these teachers as "industry 
specialists. 11 



lottery or triage approach to education— a very fine education for a relatively small number of students able or 
fortunate enough to take advantage of the opportunity. 

* There are strategies for encouraging this industry identification. One approach would be to require all 
teachers, academic and vocational, to take an "industry sabbatical" of 6-9 months every S years. Similarly, an 
industry internship could become pan of every teacher's student teaching experience. 
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Roles for Business and Labor 



An industry-based curriculum might considerably simplify the problem of creating an effective, 
wide-reaching role for business and labor in a national school-to-woric initiative. As desirable aa it 
might be, the prospect is extremely remote th t business and labor in the United States will won make 
the same commitment of time and resources as some of their European counterparts to a thoroughly 
integrated program of classroom instruction and work-based learning. If the school-to-work Initiative 
depends on business and labor restructuring work and the kinds of jobs routinely available to young 
people and instead providing them with experience in high performance workplaces, the Initiative will 
surely fail or at best reach a very small number of young people. 

The fact is most high school students work. For most of them, the jobs are not very high skilled, 
and they do not pay well. However, they are real, need to be done, and provide a useftil Introduction 
to the world of work. The educators' challenge is to develop an industry-based curriculum that 
effectively draws upon Uie experiences of students in the kinds of jobs they are most likely to obtain 
while in high school rather than expecting employers to create vastly different kinds of opportunities. 
A well-designed hospitality curriculum, for example, could make very effective use of the kinds of 
experiences students gain in fast-food jobs. A well-designed program could significantly Increase the 
value of these experiences for students as well as employers. 

Rather than focusing on changing job opportunities for students (a desirable goal, to be sure), 
the role of employers in an industry-based curriculum would consist of at least four functions. First* 
employers would be expected to provide a real work environment in which students can apply the 
knowledge and skills they acquire in the classroom. Wherever possible, employers should be expected 
to team a student worker with one or more journeymen who would serve as experienced mentors. 
Second, employers should be invited to participate in identifying knowledge and skills, which are 
broadly defined, that are likely to serve students well over the long term should they decide to pursue 
careers in a particular industry. Employers should not be allowed to solely determine or even dominate 
the definition of curriculum content. These issues are too important to be turned over to one interested 
party, whose vision may be short sighted and self-serving. 

Third, employers should be expected, to help identify and structure real problems that student 
workers can investigate and attempt to solve. Employers need to be willing to work with teachers as 
well as students in this problem definition. These problems would become a central feature of the 
studios that are part of each student's annual program. Fourth, employers should participate in 
evaluating the performance of the student workers, especially their problem-solving and teamwork 
skills. 

Employers can perform these functions best. They do not markedly interfere with their primary 
needs to focus on conducting business. Indeed, successfully performing these functions should enhance 
the productivity of their student workers, Restructuring the American workplace and upgrading the 
immediate employment opportunities of young people are important goals; however, they need not be 
added to the already large burden of fashioning an effective program of school-to-work transition. 



Conclusion 

Ever since vocational education began as a distinct course of study in the late 19th century, 
policymakers and educators have debated its relevance and have repeatedly called for change. Since 
1906, there have been no fewer than 16 national studies or commissions— an average of one every 5 
years— charged with assessing the educational aims of vocational education and its implications for 
social, employment, and economic development policy. 11 The findings and recommendations of these 
efforts are remarkably similar and consistent. The following two conclusions have appeared time and 
again: 




Vocational programs focus too narrowly on specific occupations; and 



• Vocational education overemphasizes narrow occupational skills to the exclusion of more 
general academic knowledge, and programs function in isolation from the rest of educatioa 9 

For more than 80 years, the nation has made little progress on these two fronts. There are any 
reasons for this failure. One cause, however, has been the absence of a clear alternative framework for 
restructuring the high school curriculum to promote a wider focus. The approach outlined here is 
intended to stimulate serious discussion about how best to accomplish this aim. 

Moreover, it should be apparent that this task is not simply limited to changing vocational 
education in the United States. A successful school-to-worie initiative depends on transforming both 
vocational and academic education. To single out vocational education for America's failure to prepare 
our youth for the world of work is to completely misunderstand the functioning of the nation's 
educational enterprise. We are a nation that has been very ambivalent about dedicating education to 
workforce preparation, indeed, that ambivalence perhaps explains our predilection for isolating this 
responsibility in the vocational curriculum so we do not contaminate the rest of the curriculum with 
this suspect business. 

Work is a central focus of the lives of nearly all Americans. It consumes a large proportion of 
our most productive hours. Preparing us to conduct this part of our lives efficiently and with a high 
degree of personal satisfaction should not be the only aim of education. It is, however, an objective 
that should permeate our school experience. It is too important, and potentially far too interesting, to 
be relegated to a small isolated comer of the school curriculum. 
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Notes 



1. This problem has been well documented. For example, see Paul Osterman, Getting Started: The 
Youth Labor Market (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press. 1980); William T. Grant Foundation 
Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship — Youth and America's Future, The Forgotten 
Half: Non-College Youth In America (Washington, DC: The William T. Grant Foundation, 
November 1988); and McKinley L. Blackburn, David E. Bloom, and Richard B. Freeman, "The 
Declining Economic Position of Less Skilled American Men," in A Future of Lousy Jobs 
(Washington, DC: The Brookings Institution, 1990). 

2. E. Gareth Hoachlander, Phillip Kaufman, Karen Levesque, and James Houser, Vocational 
Education in the United States: 1969-1990, table 5, 17. 

3. E. Gareth Hoachlander, Phillip Kaufman, Karen Levesque, and James Houser, Vocational 
Education in the United States: 1969-1990, table 10. 27. 

4. John Tuma, forthcoming. 

5. Phillip Kaufman, A Comparison of Vocational and Nonvocarional Teachers in Grades 9 through 
12 (Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics, 1992). 

6. For an excellent discussion of the importance of focus in elementary and secondary education, see 
Paul Hill, Schools with Character (Santa Monica, CA: The RAND Corporation, 1992). 

7. See V. Mitchell, E.S. Russell, and C.S. Benson, Exemplary Urban Career-Oriented Secondary 
School Programs (Berkeley, CA: National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, MDS-012, September 1990); Larry Rosenstock, "The Walls 
Come Down: The Overall Reunification of Vocational and Academic Education," Phi Delta 
Kappan (February 1991): 434-437. 

8. Section 113 (a)(3)(BXi), emphasis added. 

9. For an excellent summary, see Stuart Rosenfeld, What Goes Around Comes Around: Studies of 
Federal Vocational Policy (Chapel Hill, NC: Regional Technology Strategies, August 1993). 

10. Ibid., 5-7. 
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STATE CONTACTS* 







Alabama 

Stephen B. Franks 
Department of Education 
SO North Ripley Street 
Montgomery, AL 36130-3901 
Telephone: 205/242-91 11 
Fax: 205/242-0234 

Alaska 

James Schlegel 

University of Alaska Anchorage 
Anchorage, AK 99775 
Telephone: 907/474-7390 
Fax: 907/474-7570 

Arizona 

Lynda Rahi or Barbara Hunter 
Office of the Governor 
1700 West Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
Telephone: 602/542-3461 
Fax: 602/542-3520 





Arkansas 
JeanMcEntite 

Arkansas Department of Education 

Vocational andTechnical Education Division 

Three Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201-1083 

Telephone: 501/682-1040 

Fax: 501/682-1509 

California 

Robert J. Hotchbss or Wayne Pullen 
Employment Development Department 
Program and Policy Development Branch 
800 Capitol Mall, MIC 88 
P.O. Box 826880 
Sacramento, CA 94280-0001 
Telephone: 916/654-8656 or 916/654-6069 
Fax: 916/654-8376 

Colorado 

AlaineGinocchio 
Governor's Office 
136 State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 
Telephone: 303/866-2155 
Fax: 303/866-2003 



* This list of contact points was compiled from grant documents submitted to the US. Department of Labor. The 
state offices represented can provide current information on the status of school-to-work opportunities in their 
respective states. 
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Connecticut 

Leslie M.Averna 

Department of Education 

Bureau of Applied Curriculum, Technology 

Career information 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
Telephone: 203/638-4021 
Fax: 203/638-4062 

Delaware 

Lewis L. Atkinson 
Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19903 
Telephone: 302/739-4638 
Fax: 302/739-3744 

District of Columbia 

Edwin F. Lopez (Interim contact) 
Executive Office of the Mayor 
Ofrfice of Education Affairs 
441 4th Street, N.W., S-370S 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
Telephone: 202/727-0248 
Fax: 202/727-0058 

Florida 

Lynda Hartnig 
Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399 
Telephone: 904/921-4430 
Fax: 904/487-0419 

Georgia 

Paul Williams or William Johnson 

Office of Planning and Budget 

254 Washington St., S.W., Suite 532 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 

Telephone: 404/656-6506 or 404/657-8300 

Fax: 404/656-7916 



Hawaii 

Mildred S.Higashi 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 
Telephone: 808/586-3446 
Fax: 808/586-3429 

Idaho 

Karen M. Fraley 

Idaho School-to-Work Coordinator 
Division of Vocational Education 
P.O. Box 83720 
Boise, ID 83720 

Telephone: 208/334-3216, ext. 307 
Fax: 208/334-2365 

Illinois 

Jerry Oharc 

Dept. of Adult, Vocational and Technical Ed 
100 N. First St., E*426 
Springfield, IL 62777-0001 
Telephone: 217/782-4620 
Fax: 217/782-0679 

Indiana 

Ralph Komasinski 

Department of Workforce Development 
Indiana Government Center South, SE302 
10 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
Telephone: 317/233-3919 
Fax: 317/233-4793 

Iowa 

Harriet Howell Custer 
Acting Administrator 
Division of Community Colleges 
Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319-0146 
Telephone: 515/281-3599 
Fax: 515/281-6544 
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Kansas 
Cindy Luxetn 
Governor's Office 
State Capitol 2nd Floor 
Topeka, Kansas 66612-1590 
Telephone: 913/296-3232 
Fax: 913/296-7973 

Kentucky 

Beth Brinley or Rodney Kelly 
Workforce Development Cabinet 
2nd Floor, Capitol Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
Telephone: 502/564-6606 or 502/564-3472 
Fax: 502/564-6771 

Louisiana 

Chris W. Weaver 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 94064 
Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 
Telephone: 504/342-2897 
Fax: 504/342-7856 

Maine 

Christopher D. Lyons 

Department of Education 

Division of Applied Technology, Station #23 

Augusta, Maine 04333 

Telephone: 207/287-5854 

Fax: 207/287-5894 

Maryland 

Leo Lczzcr 

Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21401 
Telephone: 410/333-2047 
Fax: 410/333-2099 

Massachusetts 
Lisa Blout 

Executive Office of Education 
One Ashburton Place, Room 1401 
Boston, MA 02108 
Telephone: 617/727-1313 
Fax: 617/727-5570 



Michigan 

Douglas E. Stites or Cindy Ballard 
Michigan Jobs Commission 
210 N. Washington Square 
Lansing, MI 48913 
Telephone: 517/373-6227 
Fax: 517/373-0314 

Minnesota 

John W. Mercer 
Deputy Commissioner 
Department of Education 
550 Cedar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Telephone: 612/297-3115 
Fax: 612/297-7201 

Mississippi 
Therrell Myersas 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205-0771 
Telephone: 601/359-3088 
Fax: 601/359-2326 

Missouri 

Don Eisingcr 

Missouri Dept. of Elementary and Secondary 

Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65 1 02 
Telephone: 314/751-7563 
Fax: 314/526-6455 

Montana 

Jane A. Karas 

Office of the Commissioner of Higher 

Education 
2500 Broadway 
Helena, MT 59620-3101 
Telephone: 406/444-0316 
Fax: 406/444-0684 
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Nebraska 
Derrald Livingston 
Trainco Associates 
5818 Bay Meadows Road 
Lincoln, NE 68509 
Telephone: 402/593-6952 
Fax: 402/339-5976 

Nevada 

Barbara Weinberg 

Dept. of Employment, Training and Rehabilita- 
tion 

State Job Training Office 
400 W. King, Suite 108 
Carson City, NV 89710 
Telephone: 702/687-4310 
Fax: 702/687-3957 

New Hampshire 

Stephen B. Bos 

New Hampshire Job Training Council 

64 Old SuncookRoad 

Concord, NH 03301 

Telephone: 603/228-9500 

Fax: 603/228-8557 

New Jersey 

Frances Griffith 

New Jersey State Employment and Training 

Commission 
CN940 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0823 
Telephone: 609/633*0605 
Fax: 609/633-1359 

New Mexico 

Katherine T. Smith 
Office of the Governor 
State Capitol 
Santa Fe, NM 87503 
Telephone: 505/827-3000 
Fax: 505/827-3026 



New York 

Deborah Sale or Miles Wight 
Office of Lt. Governor Stan Lundine 
State Capitol, Rm. 247 
Albany, NY 12224 
Telephone: 518/474-4623 
Fax: 518/473-2444 

North Carolina 
Sandra P. Babb 

Governor's Comm. on Workforce Preparedness 
116 West Jones Street 
Raleigh, NC 27603-8001 
Telephone: 919/715-3300 
Fax: 919/715-3974 

North Dakota 

Dean Monteigh or Reuben Guenthner 

State Board for Vocational and Technical Ed. 

State Capitol, 15th Floor 

600 East Boulevard 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

Telephone: 701/224-3180 

Fax: 701/224-3000 

Ohio 

Ted Smith or Kathleen Faust 

Department of Education 

65 South Front Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43266-0308 

Telephone: 614/466-8644 or 614/466-5407 

Fax: 614/752-3956 

Oklahoma 

Ann Benson 

Department of Vocational-Technical Education 
1 500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 7407*4364 
Telephone: 405/743-5436 
Fax: 405/743-5541 
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Oregon 

Bill Braly or Bob Burns 

Department of Education 

255 Capitol Street NE 

Salem, OR 973 1 0-0203 

Telephone: 503/378-3584 or 503/378-3573 

Fax: 503/378-5156 

Pennsylvania 

Jean Wolfe 

Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 
Telephone: 717/787-5820 
Fax: 717/787-7222 

Puerto Rico 

Carmen Otero de McCulloch 

Department of Labor 

Edificio Prudencio Rivera Martinez 

Avenue Munoz Rivera 505, 21st Floor 

HatoRey.PR 00918 

Telephone: 809/754-2124 

Fax: 809-756-1070 

Rhode Island 

Miriam Coleman 

Department of Employment and Training 
101 Friendship Street 
Providence, RI 02903-3740 
Telephone: 401/277-3930 or 401/277-2691 
Fax: 401/277-6999 

or 

Frank Santoro 

Dept. of Elementary and Secondary Education 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 
Telephone: 401/277-2691 
Fax: 401/277-2537 



South Carolina 

J.M. "Mac" Rutland 
Employment Security Commission 
1550 Gadsen Street 
P.O. Box 995 
Columbia, SC 29202 
Telephone: 803/737-2611 
Fax: 803/737-2642 

South Dakota 

Lloyd Schipper 
Department of Labor 
700 Governors Drive 
Pierre, SD 57501 
Telephone: 605/773-5017 
Fax: 605/773-4211 

Tennessee 

Marvin Flatt or Emmett Edwards 

Department of Education 

Division ofVocational-Technical Education 

Fourth Floor, Gateway Plaza 

710 James Robertson Parkway 

Nashville, TN 37243 

Telephone: 615/532-2815 or 615/5324723 
Fax: 615/532-8226 

Texas 
Lynda S. Rife 

Council on Workforce/Economic 

Competitiveness 
P.O. Box 2241 
. Austin, Texas 78768-2241 
Telephone: 512/305-7012 
Fax: 512/305-7005 

Utah 

Robert Brems 

Governor's Office and State Office of Educa- 
tion 

250 East Fifth South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84 114 
Telephone: 801/538-7841 
Fax: 801/538-7868 




Vermont 

Cyntma R. B.Clancy 
Office of the Governor 
109 State Street 
Montpelier, VT 05609 
Telephone: 802/828-3333 
Fax: 802/828-3339 

Virginia 

L.M. Morgan or Dana Hamel 

Virginia Department of Education 

P.O. Box 2120 

Richmond, VA 23216-2120 

Telephone: 804/225-2040 or 804/786-6582 

Fax: 804/786-5389 

Washington 

Ellen O'Brien Saunders 

Workforce Training and Education 

Coordinating Board 
Airdustrial Park, Bldg. 17 
P.O. Box 43 105 
01ympia,WA 98504-3 105 
Telephone: 206/753-5660 
Fax: 206/586-5862 



West Virginia 
David A. Mohr 

Department of Education and the Arts 
1900 Kanawha Blvd., East 
Charleston, WV 25305 
Telephone: 304/558-2440 
Fax: 304/558-1311 

Wisconsin 
Orlando Canto 

Department of Administration 
101 East Wilson St., 10th Floor 
Madison, WI 53707-7864 
Telephone: 608/266-1 103 
Fax: 608/266-7645 

Wyoming 
Linda Carter 

Department of Education 
Hathaway Bldg., 2nd Floor 
2300 Capitol Avenue 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82002-0050 
Telephone: 307/777-6252 
Fax: 307-777-6234 
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REGIONAL FEDERAL 
INFORMATION CONTACTS 



The State/Local Partnership 
Approach 

The success of the School-to- Work Opportuni- 
ties initiative will depend on strong partnerships 
at the local and state levels. The federal role 
reflects that commitment to a bottom-up-rather 
than a top-down—approach. The two federal 
agencies involved— the U.S. Department of 
Labor and the U.S. Department of Education- 
are working collaboratively to help states and 
localities build school-to-work systems that will 
best meet their needs. 

In keeping with this grass-roots approach to 
implementation, the Departments of Education 
and Labor will rely heavily on their field staffs. 
Field personnel will disseminate information, 
serve as liaison to headquarters when technical 
assistance is needed, and help build momentum 
among stakeholders in the community. 

Federal Regional Contacts 
Resign I; 

(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire f Rhode Island and Vermont) 

Peter Cohen 

Employment and Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
One Congress Street, 10th FLoor 
Boston, MA 021 14-2021 
Telephone: 617-565-2271 
FAX: 617-565-2229 



Brenda Dann-Messier 
Secretary 's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
540 McCormack Courthouse 
Boston, MA 02109-4557 
Telephone: 617/223-9317 
FAX: 617/223-9324 

Sean King 
Thomas Davis 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Labor 
One Congress Street 
Boston, MA 02203 

Telephone: 617/565-2281 or 938-7575 
FAX: 617/491-0722 or 617/565-2280 

Phyllis Isreal 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
135 High SLeet, Room 367 
Hartford, CT 06103 
Telephone: 203/240-4311 
FAX: 203/240-4382 

Region »! 

(New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands) 

David Riley 

Employment and Training Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

201 Varick Street, Room 755 

New York, NY 10014 

Telephone: 212/337-2176 

FAX: 212/337-2189 



Rgglflfl » (continued) 
MikeHatam 

U.S. Department of Education 
26 ? :deral Plaza, Room 7 -120 
N- vYork,NYl0178-C 5 
Telephone: 212/264-7005 
FAX: 212/264-4427 

Hulbert James 

Secietary'sRepresentative 

U.S. Department of Labor 

201 Varick Street 

New York, NY 10014-4811 

Telepho-r 212/337-2385 

FAX: 212/ 

John Griffin 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Leo O'Brien Federal Building, Room 809 

Albany, NY 12207 

Telephone: 518/472-4800 

FAX: 518/472-2247 

Rfrrinn III; 

(Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia) 

Maria Kniesler 

Employment and Training Administration 

U.S. Department of Education 

P.O. Box 8796 

Philadelphia, PA 19104 

Telephone: 215/596-6370 

FAX: 215/596-0329 

W. Wilson Goode 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
3535 Market Street, Room 16350 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Telephone: 215/596-1001 
FAX: 215/596-1094 



Patricia Halpin-Murphy 
Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Labor 
3535 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-3309 
Telephone: 215/596-1116 
FAX: 2J3/ 

Craig Dotson 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
1000 Liberty Avenue, Room 1436 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
Telephone: 412/644-2937 
FAX: 412/355-3242 

Report IV' 

(Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina) 

Oil Painter 

Employment and Training Admin istration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, OA 30367 
Telephone: 404/347-4411 
FAX: 404/347-3341 

Stanley Williams 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
P.O. Box 1777 
Atlanta, GA 30301 
Telephone: 404/331-2502 
FAX: 404/331-5382 

Barbara Kelly 

Secretary's Representative 

1371 Peachtree Street, N.E., Room 624 

Atlanta, GA 30367 

Telephone: 404/347-4366 

FAX: 404/347-4305 

Merlin L Taylor 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
1321 Murfreesboro Road, Suite 541 
Nashville, TN 37217-2648 
Telephone: 615/781-5318 
FAX: 615/781-5055 



Region Vi 

(Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Wisconsin) 

Lewis Gilbert 

Employment andTraining Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

230 South Dearborn Street, Room 628 

Chicago, IL 60604 

Telephone: 312/353-0844 

FAX: 312/353-1509 

StephanieJones 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
401 S. State Street, Suite 700A 
Chicago, IL 60605-1225 
Telephone: 312/353-5215 
FAX: 312/353-5147 

Glenn M. Bivins 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

U.S. Department of Labor 

801 S. Waverly Road, Room 304 

Lansing, MI 48917 

Telephone: 517/377-1746 

FAX: 517/377-1515 

Region Vis 

(Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma) 

Karen Clark 

Employment andTraining Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
525 Griffin Street, Room 317 
Dallas, TX 75202 
Telephone: 214/767-6920 
FAX: 214/767-5122 

Sally Cain 

Secretary's Regional Representative 

U.S. Department of Education 

1200 Main Tower Building, Room 2125 

Dallas, TX 75202 

Telephone: 214/767-3626 

FAX: 214/767-3634 



Cynthia McLain 

Bureau of Apprenticeship andTraining 
US. Department of Labor 
200 NW 5th Street, Room 526 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 102 
Telephone: 405/231-4814 
FAX: 405/231-5684 

Region VII: 

(Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska) 
Dixie Henderson 

Employmentand Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
911 Walnut Street, Room 700 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
Telephone: 816/426-3796 
FAX: 816/426-2729 

Sandra Walker 

Secretary's Regional Representative 

US. Department of Education 

10220 North Executive Hills Blvd., 9th Floor 

Kansas City, MO 64153-1367 

Telephone: 816/891-7972 

FAX; 816/374-6442 

Sarah Clemens-Russell 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 

U.S. Department of Labor 

911 Walnut Street, Room 1100 

Kansas City, MO 64106 

Telephone: 816/426-3856 

FAX: 816/426-3664 

Beeton VIM; 

(Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah) 

Maxine Ugarte 

Employmentand Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
1999 Broadway, Suite 1780 
Denver, CO 80202-5716 
Telephone: 303/391-S742 
FAX: 303/391-5751 




Region VIII (continued) 
Lynn Simons 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
Federal Building, Suite 310 
1244 Spear Boulevarr 
Denver, CO 80204-3. .1 
Telephone: 303/844-^44 
FAX: 303/844-2524 

Betty Diaz 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
721 19th Street 
Denver, CO 80202-2517 
Telephone: 303/844-4793 
FAX: 303/844-4701 

Region IX; 

(Arizona, California, Guam, Hawaii, 
Marshall Islands, Nevada, Northern 
Mariana Islands Hawaii, Micronesia,) 

Christine Chudd 

Employment and Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
71 Steenson Street, Suite 830 
San Francisco, CA 94105 
Telephone: 415^44-7619 
FAX: 415/744-7641 

Loni Hancock 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
SO United Nations Plaza, Room 205 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
Telephone: 415/556-4920 
FAX: 415/556-7242 

Richard F. Sawyer 
Secretary's Representative 
U.S. Department of Labor 
71 Stevenson Street, Suite 1035 
San Francisco, CA 94119-3766 
Telephone: 415/744-6596 
FAX: 415/744-6627 



Jerry Tabaracci 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
1301 Clay Street, Suite 1090N 
Oakland, CA 94612-5217 
Telephone: 510/637-2951 
FAX: 510/637-2953 

Region X: 

(Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington; 
Betty Lock 

Employment and Training Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
1111 Third Avenue, Suite 900 
Seattle, WA 9801-3212 
Telephone: 206/553-4543 
FAX: 206/553-1663 

Carla Nuxoll 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
U.S. Department of Education 
Jackson Federal Building 
915 2nd Avenue, Room 3362 
Seattle, WA 98174-1099 
Telephone: 206/220-7800 
FAX: 206/220-7806 

Pat Stcll 

Secretary's Representative 
1 1 1 1 Third Avenue, Suite 920 
Seattle, WA 98101 
Telephone: 206/553-0574 
FAX: 2-6/553-2086 

Gary M. Berg 

Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
U.S. Department of Labor 
3301 C Street, Suite 201 
Anchorage, AK 99503 
Telephone: 907/271-5035 
FAX: 907/271-5024 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS RELEVANT TO SCHOOL-TO-WORK 



Building a System to Connect School and Employment, published by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers and the American Youth Policy 

Forum. Available from AYPF, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 719, Washington, D.C. 
20036, Telephone 202/775*9731. 

A synopsis of five seminars focused on connecting school to work, including 
background materials and the presentations from each session. 



Career Academies: Partnerships for Reconstructing American High Schools, 
by Stern, Raby and Dayton, 1992. Available from JosseyBass Inc., 350 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94104, Telephone 415/433-1740. 

Explains the design and functioning of the career academy that focuses on 
career preparation. Provides step-by-step guidance for setting up an 
academy and tells how to build effective school-business partnerships. 



"Development of Organizational Skill Standards in Education, 11 Chapter 7, 
from An Overview of Skills Standards Systems in Education and Industry by 
Joan Wills, for the U.S. Department of Education. Available from the institute for 
Educational Leadership inc., 1001 Connecticut Avenue N.W. f Suite 310. Washington, D.C. 
20036, Telephone 202/822*8405. 

A summary of the activities in all of the states relating to the development 
and use of occupational skill standards initiatives. 



Directory of State Systems Change Projects on Transition, National 
Transition Network, April 1 994. Available from the Federal Resource Center, 
Telephone 202/862-1900. 

Contains abstracts of transition programs for students with disabilities. The 
projects are located in 30 states, and were funded by the U.S. Department 
of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. The 
abstracts include project activities, project staff, and any subcontractors. 
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Minority Youth and the Schoohto-Work Opportunities Act by Jobs for the 
Future* 1 993. Available from JFF, One Bowdoin Squire, Boston, MA 021 14, Telephone 
617/742-5996. 

A paper containing questions and answers focused on the provisions 
contained in the Schooi-to-Work Opportunities Act regarding minority 
participation; policy positions; and specific issues of concern to minority 
youth advocates. 



Minor Laws of Major importance: A Guide to Federal and State Child Labor 
Laws. Available from the National Institute for Work and Learning, 187S Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, O.C. 20009. Fax 202/884-8422. 

Resource for employers, students, parents and educators, listing federal and 
state-by-state restrictions and requirements for minors as well as key federal 
and state office phone numbers. 



National Assessment of Vocational Education, Final Report to Congress. 
Published by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI), June 1994. Available from OERt, 555 New 
Jersey Ave., N.W., 6th Floor, Washington, D.C. 20208, Telephone 202/219*1301. 

This report was mandated by the 1990 Carl D. Perkins Act. Before 
Congress reauthorizes the Perkins Vocational Education Act in 1995, the 
report states, they need to consider the critical role of vocational education 
m today's economy and society. Vocational education needs to change 
radically in the next decade, it finds, and suggests some directions those 
changes should take. 



Occupational Skill Standards Projects, U.S. Department of Education, U.S. 
Department of Labor, June 1994. Available from Carolyn Lee. U.S. Oept. of Education, 
202/260-9576. 

Contains abstracts of 22 pilot skill standards projects funded by the two 
Departments, covering some nineteen major industrial areas. Funded in 
1992 and 1993. the skills standards to be developed over a 24 to 36-month 
oenoa must oe compatioie with world-class levels of industry performance. 
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Schi to-Work: What Does Research Say About It? Published by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Educational Reaearch and Improvement 

(OERI), July 1994. Available from OERI, SSB New Jweey Avenue, N.W., Oth Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20208, Telephone 202/219*1301. 

A compilation of six commissioned reaearch papara on iub|oots such ia 
vocational education and employment In Germany, Industry-bawd education 
as a new approach for school-to-work, and a map of federal legislation 
related to the school-to-work initiative. 



Serving Job Seekers and Career Changers,, A Planning Manual for Public 
Libraries, by Durance, Savage, Ryan and Mallinger, published by the 
American Library Association (ALA), March 1994. Available from tha ALA, 1-800- 

545-2433, ext. 7. 

Outlines the more than 1 20 Education and Job Information Centers that 
exist in public libraries across the country. 



Tech Prep: Effective and Promising Practices Guide, by Gabrieile Banick 
Wacker, Center on Education and Work, School of Education, University of 

Wisconsin, Madison. Available from CEW, 964 Educational Sciences Building, 1028 Wait 
Johnson Street, Madison, Wl 53706-1796, Telephone 608/263-3696. 



Tech Prep Counseling: A Resource Guide, by Catherine Chew, Center on 
Education and Work, University of Wisconsin, Madison. Available from CEW, 
964 Educational Sciences Building, 1025 West Johnson Street, Madison, Wl 53706-1796, 
Telepnone 608/263-3696. 



The Schookto-Work Transition and Youth Apprenticeship: Lessons from the 
U.S. Experience, by Thomas Bailey and Donna Merritt, March 1993. Available 
from Manpower Demonstration Researcn Corp., 3 Park Avenue, New YorK, NY 10016, 
Teleonone 212/532-3200. 

A monograph of existing U.S. programs that combine schooling with work, 
including agricultural education, such as the 4-H, cooperative education, 
tech prep, and career academy programs. 




Hands and Minds; Redefining Success in Vocational Technical 
Education, 1992. The Education Writers Association, Suite #310, 
1001 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 429- 
9680, 

Tech Prep; A Review of Current Literature, 1 993. Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc., Princeton, NJ 08543-2393. Contact: Alan Hershey 
(609) 799-3535. 

Transition from School to Work: States Are Developing New 
Strategies To Prepare Students for Jobs, published by the U.S. 
General Accounting Office, September 1993 (GAO/HRD-93-139). 

Using Youth Apprenticeship To Improve the Transition to Work: An 
Evaluation of System Development In Eight States. Policy Studies 
Associates, Inc., Suite 400, 1718 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, 
DC 20009, (202) 939-9780. 

Youth Apprenticeship in America: Guidelines for Building en Effective 
System, 1 992. William T. Grant Foundation, Commission on Youth 
and America's Future, Suite 301, 1001 Connecticut Ave. NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 
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Resources 



Profiles of National Organizations 
with Goals 2000-Oriented Activities and Resources 



In the following pages are profiles of selected national organizations with ongoing activities 
and resources related to Goals 2000 and systemic education reform. The organizations 
included, however, form an incomplete list. We invite you to add to it. Please either 
prepare a profile or provide us with the name of a contact person in the organization you 
would like us to include in our next resource mailing. Send the information to: Lance 
Ferderer, U.S. Department of Education, OERI/ORAD, Room 506C, 555 New Jersey 
Avenue NW, Washington, DC 20208. We look forward to hearing from you and having an 
expanded set of profiles available for upcoming Goals 2000 meetings. 
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American Association of School Administrators 

Address: 1801 North Moore Street Contact: Gary Marx 

Arlington, VA 22209 Phone: 703-875-0737 

Fax: 703-841-1543 



Projects, Programs, and Services 

Founded in 1865, the American Association of School Administrators (AASA) offers 
a number of programs, products, and services to enhance the leadership of the nation's 
schools. Its 17,000 members include school superintendents, other central administrators, 
principals, and professors and administrators of administrator and teacher education 
programs. 

Among its programs and services, AASA sponsors: 

• A National Academy for School Executives 

• A National Strategic Planning Center for schools 

• A National Curriculum Audit Center 

Focus points for the coming year include: 

• Schools for the 21st Century 

• The condition of children 

• Improving school leadership 



Resources 

• The School Adminisiroior (monthly magazine) 

• Leadership News (newspaper) 

• Books, booklets, audiovisual programs 



AASA sponsors numerous conferences, such as the annual Suburban Superintendents 
Conference, the Small Schools Conference, the We Care Conference, and the National 
Conference of Women School Executives. It will hold its next Annual Conference on 
Education on February 10-13, 1995, in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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American Federation of Teachers 



Address: 555 New Jersey Ave NW 
Washington, DC 20001 



Contact: Eugenia Kemble 

Phone: 202-879-4463 
Fax: 202-879-4537 



Projects, Programs apd Services; 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFT) provides its members and affiliates with a wide 
range of programs and services, including research and technical assistance on contract 
negotiations, lobbying in Washington, D.C., and a variety of newspapers, magazines, and 
newsletters. 

The main policy concerns focus on: 

Clear, rigorous, internationally competitive academic standards 

Orderly, safe schools 

Incentives for students to work hard 

Programs for children in crisis and that promote school readiness 

School-to-work transition 

Parental involvement 

High-quality professional development 

AFT activities: 

• the Educational Research and Dissemination Program, a professional development 
network that exposes AFT members to the latest educational research on general instruction 
techniques and learning theory, as well as specific academic content; 

• technical assistance and policy guidance to AFT affiliates; 

• reform analysis for affiliates, including review of standards documents, legislation, 
and other proposed systemic reform plans; 

• technical assistance on contract negotiations, including the incorporation of 
language that promotes school reform. 



Resource Documents 

• Briefing Packets . Collections of about 20 articles, reports, and documents on 
selected significant issues, designed to provide AFT leaders and members with an in-depth 
introduction to the issue. Can also serve as the basis for schoolwide or community 
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discussions. 



• Defining World-Class Standards . Collections of assessments, curriculum 
documents, and related materials from other nations with high-achieving school systems in 
older to provide American audiences with a fuller sense of what "world-class" standards look 
like. The series' inaugural volume, What College-Bound Students Abroad Are Expected To 
Know About Biology , is now available. 

• Achieving High Standards, a 36-page booklet, includes a major speech by AFT 
President Albert Shanker arguing for high standards plus data on U.S. student performance 
and academic standards abroad. 

• U.S. Education: The Task Before Us, a 24 page booklet, includes AFT convention 
resolution in support of high standards and broad systemic reform, along with background 
material. 

• Helping Your Child Learn Math and Helping Your Child Learn to Read. Co- 
published with the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. 60-page booklets aimed at parents and filled with learning activities parents 
can do with their children. 

• Research and Policy Reports. On such issues as private management of public 
schools, private school choice and vouchers, teacher salaries, and teacher working conditions 
in the United States and abroad. 

Meetings Events 

• Biannual QuEST professional issues conference, which attracts more than 2,000 
education reform activists. The next conference will be held in July 1995, 

• AFT holds occasional meetings for such groups as local union presidents and 
paraprofessionals and school-related personnel. A 1994-95 conference on school discipline 
and safety is planned. 

• AFT also holds occasional meetings on pressing issues. 
Cunuuuukuliuib. Networks 

• QuESTLine. A regular newsletter that goes to local offices and other AFT 
education reform leaders, 

• American Educator. A quarterly journal that goes to all AFT members. 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 



Address: 1250 North Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 



Contact: Gene R, Carter 

Phone: 703-549-9110 
Fax: 703-549-3891 



ASCD is an international, non profit association that provides professional 
development experiences and training in curriculum and supervision; disseminates 
information; and encourages research, evaluation, and theory development. ASCD's 
members include superintendents, principals, supervisors, teachers, specialists, school board 
members, higher education professors and central office staff. The Association looks beyond 
isolated concerns to address systemic issues as it works to restructure education and create a 
better future for all students. 

ASCD focuses its work in the following areas: 

Training and Professional Development 

• workshops (1-5 days in duration) 

• mini-conferences 

• satellite broadcast training 

• teleconferencing 

• curriculum/technology briefings 

• award-winning video-based training programs 

• customized district-level training 

Information Dissemination 

• more than five million publications distributed yearly 

• Educational leadership, a magazine 

• newsletters, including ASCD Update 

• books 

• Journal of Curriculum and Supervision, a quarterly 

• audio and video-based staff development programs 

• issues analyses 

• affiliate organizations in all states, three territories 
and 13 international locations 

• 45 member-initiated networks (curriculum areas and 
pedagogical techniques) 

• an annual conference attracting 10,000 to 12,000 



participants 




An Information Base of gfiSt Researrh-Based Practices 



• focus groups and expert panels 

• current analysis of effective curriculum and 
instructional practices 

• comparative state-by-state analysis 
of curriculum frameworks 

• issues analyses of educational and legal 
issues and other controversies 

• online database research on all subjects, 
practices, and statistics 

• polling of leading experts and practitioners 

• information from surveys and trends research 

• statistical analyses 

Facilitation and Design Integration 

• mediation/facilitation/interpretation services 

• technology integration 

• team building 

• objective process observation 

• conflict resolution (values/legal issues 
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The Business Roundtable 



Address: Education Initiatives 

1615 L Street NW, Suite 11 
Washington, DC 20030 



Contact: Susan Traiman 

Phone: 202-872-1260 
Fax: 202-466-3509 



Projects. Programs, and Services 

The Business Roundtable promotes systemic reform in each of the 50 states through a 
nine-point agenda geared to a performance expectation for the schools. The Roundtable 
operates in each state through the leadership of a CEO, who forms a partnership with 
political and education leaders in advocating changes in state law consistent with the nine- 
point agenda. 

One of the primary tools for action is the preparation of a Gap Analysis report in each 
state. The 17 reports prepared to date assess the current status of education in each state 
versus the model contained in the Roundtable* s public policy agenda and identify the gaps 
that need to be closed. Gap Analysis reports serve as the basis for legislation in several 
states. 



Resource Documents 

Copies of The Essential Components of a Successful Education System: Putting Policy 
into Practice are available free of charge. 



Communications, Networks 

• Regular information updates are sent to the 32 companies that comprise the 
Roundtable's Education Task Force; less frequent communications go to the 180 
companies involved in the Roundtable 1 s education initiative. 

• The Roundtable and four other organizations, including the U.S. Department of 
Education, sponsor the "Keep the Promise 11 public service advertising campaign, 
whose goal is to secure public support for reform. 
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Consortium for Policy Research in Education 



Address: The Policy Center and the Finance Center Contacts: Susan Fuhrman 

Carriage House at Eagleton Institute Lynn McFarlane 

of Politics Phone: 908-932-133 1 

Rutgers University Fax: 908-932-1551 
86 Clifton Ave. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901-1568 



Projects. Programs and Services 

The Consortium for Policy Research in Education (CPRE) is a joint venture of 
Rutgers State University of New Jersey, Harvard University, Stanford University, the 
University of Michigan, and the University of Wisconsin-Madison. The venture is funded by 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) at the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

CPRE conducts research related to edu .don policy and finance, including systemic 
reform. The Consortium is currently examining reform in 19 states, looking at vital 
technical, political, and implementation issues. The Consortium reports its research findings 
in its own publications, as well as in reports, journal articles, and book chapters published by 
others. Affiliated researchers report their findings at national, regional, and local meetings 
of a wide range of organizations. 

Resource Documents 

Recent CPRE publications are available in: 

• Curriculum and Student Standards; 

• Education Finance; 

• Education Indicators; 

• Evolution of the Reform Movement; 

• New Roles and Responsibilities; 

• and Teacher Policy. 

Examples of recent policy and finance briefs (free): 

• "Teachers' Professional Development and Education Reform.* 1 

• "Developing Content Standards: Creating a Process for Change. 11 

• "Politics and Systemic Reform." 

• "Including Finance in Systemic Reform." 
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Examples of recent reports: 

Diane Massell and S. Fuhrman, Issues and Strategies in Systemic Reform. (1993) 
Massell, Fuhrman, et. al., Ten Years of State Education Reform. (1994) 

Examples of Books by CPRE Researchers-new releases 

Designing Coherent Education Policy: Improving the System, Susan If rulinnan, 
editor. Jossey-Bass, Inc., San Francisco, 1993. 

Decentralization and School Improvement: Can We Fulfill the Promise? Jane 
Hannaway, Martin Carnoy, editors. Jossey-Bass, inc., San Francisco, 1993. 



The Council for Exceptional Children 



Address: 1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1589 
Phone: (703) 620-3660 



Contact* Joe Ballard 



Phone: 703-264-9406 
Fax: 703-264-9497 
Cassandra Rosado 



Phone: 703-264-9409 
Fax: 703-264-9497 



The Council for Exceptional Children 

CEC is the largest international professional organization dedicated to improving 
educational outcomes for individuals with exceptionalities — students with disabilities and 
those who are gifted. CEC accomplishes its mission on behalf of educators and gifted. CEC 
accomplishes its mission on behalf of educators and others working with individuals with 
exceptionalities by advocating for appropriate government policies; setting professional 
standards; providing continuing professional development; and helping professionals obtain 
conditions and resources necessary for effective professional practice. 

Established in 1922, CEC is an active network of 59 State/Provincial Federations, 
900 local Chapters, 17 topical Divisions, and 275 Subdivisions. The Divisions involve focus 
on specialty areas and include the Division for Learning Disabilities, the Division for 
Educational Diagnostic Services, the Council of Administrators of Special Education, the 
Association for Gifted, and the Division for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Exceptional 
Learners. 

Inclusive Schools Initiative 

CEC has been instrumental in exploring and developing reform-oriented efforts that 
provide opportunities for all children to participate in meaningful change. Research has 
shown that most children with disabilities do best when educated in the same environments 
with their nondisabled peers. 

This practice of including children with disabilities in general education environments 
has been the focus of CEC's Inclusive Schools Initiative. The initiative, a collaborative 
effort involving 10 national education organizations, will support a number of institutes to be 
heH across the country, as well as the production and publication of several resources. 

CMC's library of reform -based Inclusive Schools products include: 

• Topical Hlbllography on Inclusive Schools 

• Organizational, Instructional and Curricular Strategies to Support 
the Implementation of Unified, Coordinated and Inclusive Schools 
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• Inclusive Schools: Principles of Good Practice 

• Inclusion: Ensuring Appropriate Services to Children and Youth 
with Emotional/Behavioral Disorders 

• Inclusion Video Package 

CEC Information Center 

The Council for Exceptional Children provides access to the largest international 
library and database specialising the education of children with disabilities and those who are 
gifted. Examples of informatics projects supported by CECs Information Center: 

• ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children: journal articles and 
research reports, catalogued, indexed, and abstracted by CEC for this national 
education database; 

• ERIC/OSEP Special Project: the improvement, understanding, and 
dissemination of research in special education; 

• National Clearinghouse for Professional in Special Education: information 
about careers in special education, related services, and early intervention. 

Resources/Publications 

The Council for Exceptional children is a major publisher of special education 
literature, including two journals, TEACHING Exceptional Children and Exceptional 
Children. Other publications of interest to those involved in systemic, comprehensive 
educational reform include: 

• Life Centered Career Education curriculum package 

• Integrated Services for Children and Youth with Emotional and Behavior disorders 

• Mini-Libraries, including: Classroom Management, Exceptional Children at Risk, 

and Working with Behavior Disorders 

• Issues and options in Restructuring Schools and Special Education Programs 

Conferences and Events 

CEC strives to improve educational outcomes for individuals with exceptionalities by 
developing programs to help teachers, administrators, and related services personnel to 
improve their practice. CEC provides continuous opportunities to advance professional 
growth and to share new knowledge and skills through the annual convention, topical 
conferences, symposia, academies, and workshops. Upcoming on April 5-9, 1995, is CECs 
73rd Annual Convention, "Racing to Excellence/ in Indianapolis, Indiana. 



Council of Chief State School Officers 



Address: One Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-1431 



Contact: John T. MacDonald 
Phone: 202-408-5505 
Fax : 202-408-8072 



Projects. Programs and Services 

Representing every State Education Agency (SEA), the Council of Chief State School 
Officers provides a number of services: 

• Serves states directly on systemic reform through its Centers on Assessment, 
Educational Equity, Technology, and Leadership; 

• Maintains a database of each state's current capacity for Systemic Education Planning 
and Activities; 

• Issues policy statements and guidance on the implementation of systemic strategies; 

• Conducts programs and activities for states about systemic reform as advocated in the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act; 

• Provides states with technical assistance on Goals 2000, standards, assessment, equity 
issues, opportunity to learn, state planning and alignment of federal, state, and local 
programs; and 

• Operates an electronic network linking all states for communications on Goals 2000. 

In direct support of the implementation of Goals 2000, CCSSO has organized a major 
part of all its projects in a coordinated " Goals 2000 - TA ". technical assistance program. 
State education agencies, Governors' offices, and other state agencies will be served by 
individual state consultation or through multistate consortia on topics of application 
preparation, state plan preparation, standards development, assessments, learning technology 
plans, goals 2000 and school-to-work links, and education flex and waiver proposals. 

• Establishing standards and aligning them with professional development and 
assessment strategies in coordination with the National Education Goals Panel, the 
National Education Standards and Improvement Council, multistate assessment 
consortia, and teacher and principal licensure consortia to help states in developing 
standards and assessments for both students and professionals; 

• Preparing state plans through direct technical assistance on plan development, the 
evaluation criteria and the review process in collaboration with the U.S. Department 
of Education, National Governors 1 Association, National Association of State Boards 
of Education, National Council of State Legislators, and the Education Commission of 
the States and their state counterparts. This collaborative effort will facilitate state 
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networking and the exchange of "best practice" in, as well as alerting states to, major 
problems in the development and approval of state plans. A data base on state 
systemic reform is central to the technical assistance work. 

• Designing statewide Local Education Agency (LEA) and Professional Development 
(PD) grant programs on strategies to promote statewide innovations through a 
coordinated effort with such groups as the New American Schools Development 
Corporation, Coalition of Essential Schools, and the New Standards Project. These 
efforts will draw upon strategies from federal programs in ED, the National Science 
Foundation, the Department of Labor, and the National Endowments for the Arts and 
for the Humanities. 

• Building new state/federal partnerships for systemic reform and improvement through 
the joint development of flexible, efficient procedures for state plan development and 
program implementation by aligning of the Goals 2000 state grant administration with 
other federally funded grants and technical assistance efforts. 



Organizational contacts: 

• State Leadership Project 

John T. MacDonald (202) 336*7008 

• Learning Technologies Program 
Frank Withrow (202)336-7003 



• Resource Center on Educational Equity 
Cynthia Brown (202) 336-7007 

• State Assessment Center 
Ramsay Selden (202) 336-7010 



Resource Documents 

Publications information is available from CCSSO Publications* One Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20001-1431. Contact: Paula Delo t (202) 336- 
7005. Publications include: 

• Restructuring Learning: 1990 CCSSO Summer Institute Papers, 1993 

• Systemic Strategies for Improved Student Results: Policy Statement, 1994 

• State Systemic Education Planning-Status in Your State, March 1994 

• State Readiness for Coals 2000, A Preliminary Regional Report, March 1994 

• Goals 2000 State Planning and Implementation Checklist, a management and control 
instrument to guide state activities, March/ April 1994 

• American Issues for School and the Workplace: 1991 CCSSO Summer Institute 
Papers, Spring 1994 

• State Baselines for Goals 2000 Implementation, April 199* 

• Goals 2000: Educate America Act: Summary of the Act Prepared by Council of Chief 
State School Officers, April 1994 
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• Preliminary Guidance for SEA Actions To Implement rule 111, Goals 2000, April 1994 

• Improving Student Results through State Leadership, a planning and implementation 
guide and training model for Goals 2000, July 1994 

• A Report on the Inclusion of Limited-English-Prqficient Students in State Systemic 
Reform Planning and Implementation, August 1994 

• Policy Statement and Best Practices Guide on State Implementation of Goals 2000, 
1994 



Meetings, Events 

In addition to its annual meeting, CCSSO sponsors numerous other events that focus 
on state capacity, planning, leadership, and other issues related to education improvement. 



Communications. Networks 

• CCSSO operates an electronic network linking all states for communications on Goals 
2000. Chiefline is a bulletin sent to the Chiefs twice a week on GTEnet. 

• State Science Directors are networked through an IBM-developed bulletin board 
system used extensively to network math/science groups. 

• State Assessment Directors are networked through America Online (AOL). AOL is 
implementing a new service to make Internet resources available to all AOL 
customers. 

• CCSSO has installed a LAN and plans to use AOL to network Chiefs and Deputy 
Chiefs to spearhead systemic reform, using dialog, bulletin boards, quick alerts and 
data collection. 

• CCSSO will serve as a clearinghouse on Goals 2000 information through its projects 
and centers, such as those for State Leadership, Technology, Assessment, and 
Resources. 
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Council of the Great City Schools 



Address: Room 702 

1301 Pennsylvania Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 200004 



Contact: Michael Casserely 
Adrienne Bailey 



Phone: 202-393-2427 
Fax: 202-393-2400 
Joseph Fernandez 



Phone: 407-629-0275 
Fax: 407-740-8177 



Projects, Programs, and States 

The Council of the Great City Schools is an independent coalition of SO of the 
Nation's largest urban public school systems, with a board of directors comprised of the 
superintendent and one board of education member from each city. The Council is working 
on the reform of urban education through the following activities: 

• Establishing eight National Urban Education Goals, derived from the national goals; 

• Convening two National Urban Education Summit Conferences with over 80 national groups; 

• Collecting and publishing Baseline Statistical Indicators on the status of urban schools on the 

goals; 

• Preparing federal legislation to provide federal aid to urban schools to meet the goals; 

• Naming a National Commission on Urban Education; 

• Developing a National Blueprint and Action Plan for the Improvement of Urban Schools; 

• Designing a discrete project in each of the goal areas to help urban schools attain them; 

• Developing a National Institute on Urban School Management with corporations, schools of 

business administration, and public sector managers to improve the management and sizing of 
urban sJiools; 

• Creating an affiliated group of the Great City Colleges of Education to improve teacher 
recruitment, training, induction, and professionalization; 

• Designing and constructing an Urban School Learning Network to tie inner city schools into the 

Nation's evolving information highways; 

• Designing and operating collaborations with others to spur the number of minority teachers in 

urban schools; 

• Designing a national model for state funding of urban schools; and 

• Reviewing and implementing evolving national education standards for urban schools. 

Resource Documents 

• Caring Schools, Caring Communities: An Urban Blueprint for Comprehensive School 
Health and Safety 

• Systemic Reform of Mathematics and Science Education: An Urban Blueprint 

• Critical Education Trends; A Poll of America's Urban Schools 

• Urban School Sqfety: Strategies of the Great City Schools 
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• Strategies for Success: A Plan for Achieving the National Urban Education Coals 

• National Urban Education Coals; Baseline Indicators, 1990-91 



McttingSi Events 

• The date and place for the 1995 Annual Conference of the Great City Schools has still to 
be determined. 

• The 2nd National Urban Education Summit is tentatively scheduled for March 1995, in 
Washington, D.C. 



Communications. Networks 

• The Urban Educator (monthly) 

• The Urban Legislator (weekly) 

• Electronic mail and bulletin boards 



• The Urban Indicator (bimonthly) 

• The Urban Administrator (bimonthly) 
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The Education Commission of the States 



Address: 707 17th Street, Suite 2700 
Denver, CO 80202-3427 



Contact: Chris Pipho 

Phone: 303-299-3604 
Fax: 303-296-8332 



Projects. Programs, and Services 

The Education Commission of the States (ECS) has several ongoing projects 
specifically designed to support state systemic reform in both multiple states and individual 
states: 

• Re: Learning , involving a partnership between ECS and the Coalition of Essential 
Schools, is grounded in the belief that meaningful school improvement requires 
comprehensive school redesign and that education policy at all levels must nurture 
innovation rather than create barriers to change. Participating states agree to work 
with ECS on redefining policy, administrative relationships, and governance structures 
to stimulate and support innovative school improvement, 

• Systemic Change in Math and Scie nce project assists states participating in the 
National Science Foundation's State Systemic Initiatives grant process. The project 
provides technical assistance and advice on proposal content, summarizing key 
national reforms, training facilitators, and convening national conferences. 

• "Synergy* works to improve math and science education in three states (New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina) as the cornerstone of education system change by 
hosting statewide meetings and teleconferences, convening planning teams from each 
state to learn from one another, sponsoring institutes on key reform issues, and 
training state facilitators. It also creates video and print materials to inform 
policymakers about the changes needed in the education system to support math and 
science reform. 

• "Action Learning Labs" , sponsored by the three projects noted above, convene key 
stakeholders from six states (Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, New Mexico, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania) to come to consensus on new visions, to connect and align policies and 
projects in their state systems, to learn about systems change, and to redefine their 
individual roles in changing systems. 

• Dan forth Policy Makers* Program , a three-part policy program in conjunction with 
Dan forth Foundation, National Governors' i association, and National Conference of 
State Legislatures, fosters collaborations between education and health and human 
services in states. State teams meet to learn from national experts and from other 
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states engaged in similar activities and to increase coherence in the way all services 
are provided to children and their families. 

• ECS Annual Meeting State Teams work state-by-state on issues and strategies of their 
choice related to systemic change. They are guided by materials to focus and 
stimulate conversation on how to change their systems, and are provided opportunities 
to share with other states. 

• ECS Information Clearinghouse provides state leaders with up-to-date information on 
reforms in other states, as well as key contacts on pressing issues at the national, 
state, and local levels. 

• Walter Annenberg Education Challenge Grant provides funds to enable ECS to 
facilitate systemic change in education policy that will enable states to scale-up 
school-level reform to system-wide levels. 

• State-Specific Technical Assistance Efforts are underway to: 

— Help policymakers, the public, and experts come to a more broadly 
shared understanding of what can and should be done to improve the 
state's education system; 

— Identify ways to use existing projects and reform activities in the state 
in a more coherent way so that education reform can move past current 
political and resource barriers; 

— Connect outstanding teachers and administrators with policymakers to 
bridge the gap between effective practice and policy formulation; and 

— Facilitate the review of reform proposals to determine where the 
proposals are more coherent and well aligned and how well they fit 
with previous vision statements and education reforms. 



Resource Documents 

The following documents and products are currently available from ECS Distribution 
Center, 707 17th Street, Suite 2700, Denver, CO 80202-3427. FAX: (303) 296-8332, 

Contact: Judy Feather 
(303) 299-3692 

• State Education Leader, published three times a year 

• What Communities Should Know and Be Able To Do about Education (SM-93-1) 

• Building Private Sector and Community Support (Sl-92-2) 

• Creating Visions and Standards To Support Them (SI-92-3) 

• Bringing Coherence to State Policy (SI-92-4) 
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• A Consumer s Guide, Volume 1 (SI-91-4) 

• Communicating about Restructuring (SI-91-6) 

The following additional materials and tools are available from the ECS Information 
Clearinghouse. To order, call (303) 299-3635. 

• Commissioner Connection (a monthly newsletter for ECS Commissioners) 

• Legislative Education Staff Network Newsletter 

• Measuring the Progress of Systemic Education Reform: Presentation Made at the 
Fortune Education Summit 

• "The State Education System-A Continuum of Systemic Change" (a large matrix used 
as a focus of self-assessment by state teams) 

• "Supporting a New System: Characteristics, Strategies, and Examples" (a companion 
piece to the preceding continuum, providing examples states can use to move from 
one level of progress to another) 

• "A Comprehensive State Strategy for the Restructuring of Education" (March 1993, 
Draft) 

• "Closing the Loop; Facilitating Systems Change" (materials for ECS Action Learning 
Labs) 

• "Mathematics and Science Standards: A Policymakers' Primer" (materials prepared by 
ECS' Synergy Project) 



Meetings. Events 

In 1994, ECS held a National Forum and its Annual Meeting, State Education Policy 
Seminars, a Legislative Staff Seminar (co-sponsored by NCSL), a meeting of Governors' 
Education Policy Advisors (co-sponsored by NGA), ECS Advisory Commissioners 1 
Meetings, ECS Steering Committee meetings, and a Coalition of Essential Schools Fall 
Forum (co-sponsored by ECS' Re: Learning Project). ECS will hold similar events in 1995. 



Communications, Networks 

• ECS Information Clearinghouse 

(The Information Clearinghouse is constantly searching for new information on 
education reform efforts. If you have materials or data that state policymakers 
could use to improve education policy, please bring it to ECS* attention.) 

• State Education Leader and Commissioner Connection 

(Both of these publications seek information on promising efforts in states. Contact 
the clearinghouse if there are state-level activities that ECS should be aware of.) 
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Jobs for the Future 



Address: 1815 Massachusetts Avenue Contact: Hilary Pennington 

Cambridge, MA 02140 Richard Kazis 

Phone: 617-661-3411 
Fax: 617-661-2799 

Projects, Programs > and Services 

Jobs for the Future (JFF) is a nonprofit research and training firm that focuses on the 
changing nature of work in America, and how current and future workers are prepared for 
its. One of its commitments is to advance the knowledge and practice of school-to-work 
transition programs in the United States. In 1990, JFF embarked on its National Youth 
Apprenticeship Initiative, a multiyear program, to research and develop new models for 
linking employers with schools that create better pathways for all young people seeking to 
integrate academic and occupational learning. The initiative takes place at the local, state, 
and national levels. 

At the local level, JFF works with a core of 10 exemplary sites to support practical 
school-to-work transition models. These sites include Massachusetts, New York, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, California, Pennsylvania, and Oregon. 

At the state level, JFF has formed a consortium of leading-edge states working toward 
the implementation of statewide systems of school-to-work transition opportunity programs. 
Among these states are Arkansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
CaroL.a, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

At the national level, JFF provides expertise on school-to- work issues for the media, 
government, researchers, and practitioner communities. 

JFF provides a number of particular resources and experts on the following topics and areas 
of interest for states seeking to design and implement school-to-work transition programs: 

• Exemplary model school-to-work programs 

• Strategies for converting existing programs 

• Skills standards 

• Links to postsecondary education 

• Performance benchmarks 

• School restructuring 

• Employer recruitment 

• Counseling and guidance 

• Building community support and capacity 
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• Professional development 

• Assessment 

Resource Documents 

JFF is designing two significant resource documents for use by local and state practitioners. 
These "tool kits 19 set forth essential elements and best practices from pioneering school-to- 
work programs across the United States. Additionally, states and local practitioners may 
wish to consult the following: 

• Learning Through Work: Designing and Implementing Qualify Worksite 
Learning for High School Students: A Technical Assistance Guide 

• Home-Grown Lessons: Innovative Programs Linking Work and High School 

• Student Apprenticeship News 

• Improving the Transition from School to Work in the United States 

These and other documents and resources are available from JFF's Communications Office at 
the address and numbers cited above. 

Communications Network 

JFF provides an on-line computer interactive network, "JFFnet", which connects JFF to an 
extensive network of policymakers, practitioners, and researchers at the local, state, and 
national levels, the system offers both E-mail capability, and bulletin boards on JFF-related 
issues and events. 

Event s 

Since 1982, JFF and the National Institute for Work and Learning have cosponsored the 
National Leadership Forum on School-to- Work Transition. Detailed information is available 
from: 

Catherine Rivera 
Jobs for the Future 
Phone: 617-661-3411 
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National Alliance of Business 



Address: 1201 New York Avenue NW, Suite 700 Contact: Patty Mitchell 

Washington, DC 20005-3917 Phone: 202-289-2925 

Fax: 202-289-1303 

Projects. Programs, and Services 

The National Alliance of Business can serve as a resource for (1) business leaders to 
find constructive ways to provide input into the major issues of education reform; and (2) 
educators in states and communities who are looking for ways to involve business leaders 
more actively in implementing Goals 2000. 

The passage of Goals 2000: Educate America Act and the School-to- Work 
Opportunities Act presents a unique opportunity for business involvement in education 
reform. The Alliance has identified five critical roles where business involvement is 
essential for implementing these federal initiatives: 

• Articulating useful standards 

• Providing work-based learning experiences 

• Training the education workforce 

• Advocating for adequate and effective use of funds to support education 

• Building public support 

One of the Alliance's top priorities is to ensure that state, local, and school 
improvement plans developed under Goals 2000 provide a comprehensive and coherent 
blueprint for a transformed education system that is capable of preparing all students for 
adult success. The Alliance's objectives are to work with the national business community 
to: 

• Get top-quality business leaders to serve on state panels and local education 
agency panels with a focus on the 100 largest school districts that have a 
significant percentage of disadvantaged students; 

• Create a nationwide network of business leaders who are involved in education 
reform and can provide state and local planning panels with support and 
guidance; and 

• Produce and disseminate information to business leaders in the nationwide 
network to enable them to leverage their influence, expertise, and resources in 
each of the five critical roles for business. 
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National Alliance for Restructuring Education 



Address: 700 1 1th St. NW, Suite 750 
Washington, DC 20001 



Contacts: Vicki Phillips 

Phone: 202-783-3668 
Fax: 202-783-3672 



Prpittfo Programs, and Sente 

The National Alliance for Restructuring Education is one of the programs of the 
National Center on Education and the Economy and is one of the designs funded by the New 
American Schools Development Corporation. The Alliance is working with states, districts, 
and schools to simultaneously carry out reforms in five major areas: 

• Standards and Assessments; 

• Learning Environments (e.g., curriculum and instruction, school-to-work, 
technology); 

• Community Services and Supports (integration of education, health, and human 
services to support children and families); 

• Public Engagement; and 

• High Performance Management. 



Resource Documents 

The Alliance has produced supporting materials for regional and national workshops 
related to standards and assessment, curriculum and instruction, and school-to-work; these 
have been designed so that workshop participants can adapt/replicate the workshops locally 
and build capacity within their own site. 

A series of position papers have been developed or are under development by our 
National Center programs or partners. Each of these support the work of the Alliance. 

• "Designing the New American High School" 

• "Moving toward a Certificate of Initial Mastery" 

• "A School-to-Work Transition System for the United States" 

• "New Standards: An Applied Learning Framework" 

• "Strategic Planning for Continuous Improvement" 

• "A Time Analysis and How-To (under development)" 

• "Performance-Driven Schools" 



MeetingSj Events 

Among other events, the Alliance sponsored a School-to- Work Conference and an 
Alliance Summer Leadership Conference in 1994. Similar events are planned for 1995. 

Communications, Networks 

• Electronic bulletin boards/chat rooms available to Alliance schools and sites on 
America OnLine 

• A bi-monthly newsletter (The Alliance) — distributed to all Alliance schools and sites 

• Network of communication leaders — designated in each Alliance school and site 
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National Association of Elementary School Principals 



Address: 1615 Duke Street 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 



Contact: Ed Keller 



Phone: (703) 684-3345 
Fax: (733) 548-6021 



Projects, Programs, and Services 

The National Association of Elenk itary School Principals (NAESP) offers a multitude 
of programs and services to its members* Among those that offer assistance in systemic 
reform efforts are publications, professional development programs, and participation in 
numerous networking activities. 

Resource Documents 

To help schools and school districts achieve the eight national goals through systemic 
reform, NAESP has produced: 

• Standards for Quality School-Age Child Care 

• Elementary and Middle Schools Proficiencies for Principals 

• Early Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal 

• Effective Teachers: Effective Evaluation in America's Elementary and Middle Schools 
Accreditation guidelines, video "The Little Things Make A Big Difference 11 and video 
"Little Beginnings" 

• Report to Parents 

• Streamlined Seminar 

• Here's How 

• Principal's Role in Shaping School Culture and topic-focused issues of Principal magazine 

(e.g., early childhood education). 

Meetings, Events 

NAESP periodically sponsors: 

• a State Leaders Conference 

• a State Executive Directors meeting 

• Certificate of Advanced Proficiency Workshops (emphasizing site-based management) 

• National Fellows Programs 

• National Distinguished Principals Awards program (recognizing excellence in 
school leadership) 

NAESP will hold its Annual Convention on April 8-12, 1995, in San Diego, 
California. 
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National Association of Partners in Education, Inc 



Address: 209 Madison Street, Suite 401 Contact: Janet Cox 

Alexandria, Va 22314 Phone: 703-836-4880 

Fax : 703-836-6941 

Project Programs, and Services 

The National Association of Partners in Education, Inc. (NAPE) is the only national 
membership organization devoted solely to providing leadership in the formation and growth 
of effective partnerships that ensure success for all students. NAPE has over 30 years of 
experience in providing training and technical assistance for developing school volunteer 
programs, intergenerational partnerships, business partnerships, and community service 
programs in school districts throughout the United States. NAPE has 30 state affiliates and 
10 regional contacts who help facilitate linkages for NAPE members and other individuals 
and organizations across the country who are interested in partnerships and collaborates. 



N AIM: offers a variety of training programs, publications, and other materials to help 
guide local schools, businesses and communities in developing effective initiatives to improve 
education and support services for children and their families. Below are a few topic areas: 



• workforce preparation • 

• building collaborates • 

• strategic planning • 

• partnership assessment • 

• business/education partnerships • 



intergenerational partnerships 
service-learning 

volunteer and mentor programs 
partnership evaluation 
partnerships for school reform 



Meetings. Events 



NAPE also manages the largest annual conference that provides professional 
development for educators, businesses, and community leaders in the development of 
school/community partnerships-the NAPE National Symposium on Partnerships in 
Education. The Symposium provides an established venue for highlighting the results of 
exemplary collaborative efforts that focus on systemic change initiatives for schools and 
communities. The theme of the 1994 Symposium, held on November 14-19, was 
"Empowering Leadership for Change: Partnerships to Collaboratives. H In addition, NAPE's 
state affiliates and regions hold annual meetings. 



Communications, Networks 



• monthly newsletter, Partners in Education 

• access to computerized database 
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The National Association of Secondary School Principals 



Address: 1904 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 



Contact: Thomas Koerner 



Rob Mahaffey 
Phone: 703-860-0200 
Fax: 703-476-5432 



PrftjtttSt 



gt and Services 



The National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), as the primary 
organization for middle level and high school administrators, is committed to improving the 
way schools are organized to ensure effective teaching and learning. NASSP is committed to 
reconceptualizing and providing models for restructuring middle level and high schools for 
the 1990s, with specific emphasis on new technologies, multicultural sensitivities, 
international developments, and social issues. Currently, NASSP is working at the local, 
state, and national levels to provide information via: 

• Professional development and assessment • Publications 

• Institutes and conferences • National Networks 

• Workshops and seminars on restructuring 

In partnership with the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
NAASP recently announced the establishment of the National Commission on the 
Restructuring of the American High School. This undertaking brings together practitioners, 
including principals, teachers, and students, who will meet and release a definitive document 
on restructuring. The Commission will focus on the following areas: leadership, curriculum, 
pedagogy, finances, resources, climate, facilities, risk taking, technology, and outcomes. 

BoiUUCCt Documents 

NASSP publications offer practical information for school leaders. The High School 
MuRuzlne, the Bulletin, Schools in the Middle, Curriculum Report, Tips for Principals, and 
Practitioners are a few of the periodicals that focus on restructuring and school leadership. 
NASSP also publishes monographs dealing with various aspects of educational reform. 

Meetinesi Events 

NASSP sponsors a series of meetings and events through the year that feature re- 
structuring. Its next National Convention will occur on February 3-7, 199S, in San Antonio. 

Communications. Networks 

• NASSP Network Director • State Organization 

• ATLIS Electronic Bulletin Board 
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National Association of State Directors of Special Education 

Address: King Street Station I Contact: Martha Fields 

1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 Phone: 703-519-3800 

Alexandria, VA 22314 Fax: 703-519-3808 



Projects. Programs, and Services 

The National Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) is 
committed to strengthening options provided to a student with disabilities to help the student 
meet high performance standards. NASDSE is committed to helping states in Goals 2000 
provide educational services to children and youth with disabilities. 

NASDSE also intends to provide leadership in identifying interim goals for students 
with disabilities based on current data as reform is put in place. This provides an opportunity 
to demonstrate results and promote movement toward a performance-based system. 

NASDSE also may be contacted about its leadership activities in the following areas: 

• Prevention/Early Intervention 

• Inclusive Schooling 

• Technology 

• New Approaches to Personnel Preparation 

• Identification of Performance Standards and Assessment Strategies 

• Decentralization 

• New Policies and Practices 

• School-Based/School-Linked Health and Social Services 



Meetings. Events 

NASDE sponsors an annual meeting (last held on November 14-16, 1994). 

Communications. Networks 

The organization uses three dissemination vehicles to provide information to the 
special education community nationwide. The first is an electronic network called 
SpecialNet. All SEAs and many LEAs have access to this network. Counterpoint, a 
quarterly special education journal with a circulation of 140,000, is designed to provide 
program information to teachers, parents, and the disabled community itself. The Liaison 
Bulletin is produced and distributed by NASDSE periodically for SEA and LEA 
administrators of special education. The Liaison Bulletin focuses on developments revolving 
around current issues and problem areas in special education. 




National Center for Research in Vocational Education 



Address: 2150 Shattuck Avenue, Suite 1250 
Berkeley, CA 94704 



Contact: Charles Benson 

Phone: 800-762-4093 
Fax: 510-642-2124 



Project Programs. Services 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE) is a consortium of 
seven institutions who share a deep commitment to the improvement of vocational education 
at the local, state, and national levels. The University of California at Berkeley is the lead 
institution, subcontracting with six other nationally recognized sites: Columbia University in 
New York, RAND Corporation in California, University of Illinois at Champaign, University 
of Minnesota at St. Paul, University of Wisconsin at Madison, and the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University at Blacksburg. 

NCRVE is designed as a change agent. Its resources are focused on two goals: 

• Preparing individuals, including members of special populations, for 
substantial and rewarding log-term employment opportunities 

• Acting as a catalyst for a shift to an economy dominated by a highly skilled 
and flexible workforce 

Working with local and state and national organizations both public and private, 
NCRVE* s research and development agenda emphasizes six areas: 

• The Economic Context of Vocational Education 

• The Institutional Context of Vocational Education 

• Curriculum and Pedagogy 

• Students in Vocational Education 

• Personnel in Vocational Education 

• Accountability and Assessment 



Resource Documents 

With special regard to School to Work Initiatives, NCRVE provides expertise, 
resource documents, and technical assistance by maintaining an extensive roster of experts 
located throughout the country. In particular, NCRVE's National Consortium on Product 
Quality for Vocational Education establishes standards for exemplary curricular and 
instructional products. It also identifies, certifies, and disseminates these products. 
Additionally, the national Network on Curriculum Integration and Tech Prep provides 
technical assistance to both secondary and postsecondary institutions seeking targeted 
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outreach services, including regional summer institutes on School-to-Work Initiatives, and the 
identification of model programs. 

For information on NCRVE's dissemination activities, paper, and video products, 
contact: 

Peter Seidman 

University of California, Berkeley 
800-637-7652 

For information on NCRVE's program development, curriculum, and instructional 
materials, contact: 

Allen Phelps 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 
609-263-3696 
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National Conference of State Legislatures 



Address: 1560 Broadway, Suite 700 
Denver, Colorado 80202 



Contact: Julie Davis Bell 

Phone: 303-830-2200 
Fax: 303-863-8003 



Projects, Programs, and Services 

The National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) has been working to bring 
legislators the message of systemic reform and help them to develop policy to enable 
systemic reform. Legislators are anxious to learn about innovative policies in other states 
and their successes. NCSL tries to track these initiatives and supply constituents with needed 
information. 

With support from the Danforth Foundation and in partnership with the Education 
Commission of the States and the National Governors 9 Association, NCSL has developed the 
"Policymakers Program/ This program works with legislators, governors/governors* staff, 
and other state education policymakers to develop comprehensive reform packages for 
education and human services. 

NCSL is in its second year of a program supported by the MacAithur and Mott 
Foundations to work with legislatures on systemic reform. This project has brought them 
together with Harvard University and the Consortium for Policy Research in Education to 
offer an institute on education reform for legislators, followed by a legislative handbook and 
technical assistance to the 12 participating states. The legislative handbook on systemic 
education reform will emphasize assessment/accountability/achievement, new academic 
alternatives, and governance. It will be available in fall 1994 or winter of 1995. 

Resource Documents 



Family Support and Education: A HoHstic Approach to School Readiness. Charles Bruner 
and Judy Lang ford Carter, 1991. 

Voters and School Finance: the Impact of Public Opinion. Terry Whitney, 1993, 
State Policies for School Restructuring. T. Rebarber, 1992. 
Accountability in Education. T. Rebarber, 1991. 
Parent Enabling Policies. T. Rebarber, 1991. 




National Governors 9 Association 



Address: 444 North Capitol Street, Suite 267 
Washington, DC 20001 



Contacts: Paul Goren 

Phone: 202-624-5309 
Fax: 202-624-5313 



Projects. Programs. Services 

The National Governors' Association (NGA) provides opportunities for Governors to 
deal collectively with issues of public policy and governance. The Association's on-going 
mission is to support the work of the Governors by providing a bipartisan forum to help 
shape and implement national policy and to solve state problems. NGA's Education Policy 
Studies unit, part of the NGA Center for Policy Research, conducts research and policy 
analysis and provides technical assistance on the wide array of issues that pertain to systemic 
education reform. Currently NGA's Education Policy Studies Unit is focusing on the 
following projects: 

• Capacity for Change . This project focuses on (1) state actions that can contribute to 
new models and frameworks for professional development for all educators, (2) 
building and sustaining public understanding and support for systemic education 
reform, and (3) early childhood transition services. 

• The Transitio n Between School and Work: The Critical Link Bet ween Education 
Reform and State Workforce Policy . This two-year project provides assistance to 
states in developing and implementing policies that integrate school-to-work transition 
as an integral component of a systemic, lifelong-learning approach to both education 
reform and workforce development. 

• The Transformation of State Agencies To Support Systemic Education Reform . This 
project focuses on what states are learning and can learn from each other as they 
transform their departments of education into agencies that build system capacity and 
provide technical assistance and professional development opportunities to 
practitioners in the field. 

• Helping Governors Sponsor Forums for Promoting Public Understanding of 
Mathematics and Science Education Reform. This project provides support for up to 
eight state-level Governors' Mathematics and Science Forums. The forums will help 
the public understand the importance of a scientifically literate citizenry and the 
critical contribution of mathematics and science to a state's economic future. 
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Managing Systemic Change: Educational Policy Academy, NGA and the Council of 
Governors' Policy Advisors are sponsoring a policy academy on managing systemic 
education change. The academy will help six to eight states, selected on a 
competitive basis, examine their overall education systems and assist them in 
revamping these systems to produce improved outcomes for all children. State teams 
consisting of 8 to 12 top decisionmakers, coordinated out of the Governor's office, 
will design and set into place a policy and implementation plan for statewide systemic 
change in education. 

Addressing the Barriers to Education Refonp . This effort will address the barriers to 
education reform recently identified in NGA's publication Transforming Education: 
Overcoming Barriers. The project will involve a series of strategic discussions in one 
of the states studied, addressing ways to overcome barriers and culminating in a 
national seminar on this topic. 

Ensuring All Students the Opportunity To Meet High Standards: Next Steps . This 
project permits NGA to continue its efforts to help define and develop Opportunity- 
To-Learn (OTL) Standards in order to link them with emerging content and 
performance standards. Activities under this project will enable NGA to (1) further 
explore ways to measure and implement OTL standards, (2) assist states in 
considering ways to incorporate OTL standards in their plans for systemic education 
reform, and (3) continue to contribute to the national debate on this issue. 

Implementing the National and Community Service Act . The National and 
Community Service Act of 1993 includes a major role for Governors in the 
implementation of the legislation. This project will assist Governors and their staffs 
in these efforts by helping in the establishment of state commissions and the 
development of state implementation plans. 

Policymakers Program . This project is a five-year collaborative effort of NGA, the 
National Council of State Legislatures (NCSL), and the Education Commission of the 
States (ECS) to work with state policymakers on systemic education reform. The 
goal of the program is to enhance the ability of policymakers to design state policies 
that ensure that all children and youth succeed as healthy productive citizens and 
learners in school and beyond. 




Resource Documents 



The following documents and products are currently available from NGA 
Publications, P.O. Box 421, Annapolis Junction, MD 20701, (301) 498-3738. 

• Time for Results: The Governors' 1991 Report on Education, 1986 (08001) 

• Educating America: State Strategies for Achieving the National Education Goals, 1990 
(08050) 

• Every Child Ready for School: Report of the Action Team on School Readiness, 1992 
(08072) 

• Keys to a Changing System: Report of the Action Team on School Years, 1992 
(08073) 

• Enhancing Stalls for a Competitive World: Report of the Action Team on Lifelong 
Learning, 1992 (08074) 

• Redesigning an Education System: Early Observations from Kentucky, 1993 (08076) 

• Ability Grouping and Tracking: Current Issues and Concerns, 1993 (08078) 

• College Admission Standards and School Reform: Toward a Partnership in Education, 
1993 (08079) 

• Transforming Education: Overcoming Barriers, 1993 (08080) 

• A Guide to Building Public Support for Education Reform, 1993 (08081) 

• The Debate on Opportunity-To-Learn Standards, 1993 

• The Debate on Opportunity-To-Learn Standards: Supporting Works, 1993 



Meetings. Events 

Each year, NGA holds a Winter Meeting in Washington, D,C, and its Annual 
Meeting in a state capitoL Typically, at each meeting, a session is devoted to education. 



Communications, Networks 

• Governor's Executive Report , a weekly two-page update for Governors 

• Governors' Bulletin , a regularly published document featuring different policy and 
program perspectives of interest to Governors 

• Reports and briefing papers on systemic education reform published by the NGA 
Education Policy Studies Unit 

• Institute for Governors' Education Policy Advisers in collaboration with ECS to 
enable advisers to work collaboratively on issues related to systemic reform. NGA 
and ECS staff keep in close contact with these policy advisers, and NGA staff work 
regularly with Governors' Washington representatives. 
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National Education Association 
Center for Teaching and Learning 



Address: 1201 16th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 



Contact: Glen W. Cutlip 

Phone: (202) 822-7369 
Fax: (202) 822-7482 



the National Education Association (NEA) with two million members, is the nation's 
largest education association. The organizational units of its Center for Teaching and 
Learning represent NEA's commitment to the idea that public education can and should be 
restructured and revitalized. 

The National Center for Innovation (NCI) is organized to advance the reform of the 
public schools. The Center's overarching purpose is to foster creative and effective school 
renewal activity nationally. NCI has developed four interconnected programs to improve 
student learning: school based restructuring; district based restructuring; teacher preparation 
reform; and exemplary programs in schools. Supporting initiatives include the School 
Renewal Network, an electronic bulletin board, which allows teachers and researchers 
involved in school restructuring to share experiences, advice, and information on school 
reform issues. Teacher TV, a production of NEA and the Learning Channel, is a 
communication and dissemination vehicle. In addition, NEA has launched a new 
professional journal to share experiences and research conducted by teachers. 

The National Foundation for the Improvement of Education (NFIE), a nonprofit, 
tax-exempt foundation created by the NEA, is dedicated to helping teachers and others whose 
work is essential to the learning community attain the resources they need to make a 
difference in students' lives. NFIE accomplishes its mission through grant giving, project 
development assistance, and professional development services. NFIE conducts a major 
program in dropout prevention; the Christa McAuliffe Institute for Educational Pioneering; 
and the Learning Tomorrow program involving technological innovations. 

The Professional Standards and Practice (PSP) unit advances policies and programs 
that improve the conditions and environment for teaching and learning. In collaboration with 
NEA affiliates and the education community, the Standards and Practice unit supports NEA 
members through developing programs to advance excellence in the schools; providing 
information on and analysis of educational issues; and influencing education policy at the 
national, state, and local levels from teacher preparation, licensure, employment, 
certification, professional development to professional practice. A Systemic Reform Network 
of states has been established for the purposes of assisting NEA affiliates and local councils 
address the demands of school restructuring and involving teachers in designing that reform, 
particularly Goals 2000. NEA Online, a computer-based communication system developed in 
conjunction with America Online, is now available to all NEA members who have an account 
and access to a computer and modem. Numerous resources are available to support policy 
and program development via NEA Online. 
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New American Schools Development Corporation 



Address: 1000 Wilson Blvd., Suite 2710 
Arlington, VA 22209 



Contact: John L. Anderson 

Phone: 703-908-9500 
Fax: 703-908-0622 



Projects, Proenws* and Services 

The New American Schools Development Corporation (NASDC) was established in 
1991 by American corporate and foundation leaders to create new, high performance schools 
for communities across the country. NASDC is supporting the work of nine Design Teams, 
which are implementing comprehensive and radically new school designs in over 150 schools 
in 18 states. 

The designs recreate and integrate all elements of a school's life, including: new 
curricula and instructional approaches, high achievement standards and innovative means of 
assessing student performance, extensive professional development, new governance and 
organizational structures, and stronger ties to the community through parental and business 
involvement. The designs are being tested in diverse settings, from rural Mississippi to inner 
city Los Angeles to a Native American reservation in Minnesota. Beginning in 1995, 
NASDC will work with states, districts, and cities to have the designs adapted elsewhere on 
a larger scale. 

Resource Documents 

Resource documents available include: 

An information packet, available now, includes a descriptive brochure and a list of 
implementation sites. Planning is underway to produce descriptions of designs and 
supporting implementation materials. 

RAND corporation, NASDC's research and analysis partner, will produce materials 
documenting the implementation experience, which will address issues such as the costs 
required to convert schools and ways to overcome systemic barriers. 
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Public Education Fund Network 



Address: 601 13th Street, NW 
Suite 290 North 
Washington, DC 20005 



Contact: Amanda Broun 

Phone: 202-628-7460 
Fax: 202-628-1893 



ProjectSi Programs, and Services 

The Public Education Fund Network is a national network of local education funds 
(LEFs) committed to achieving a high quality public education for all children, especially the 
disadvantaged. The Network links these LEFs and works with them to mobilize the energy 
and resources of their communities to build effective and successful public schools. It 
supports, strengthens, and develops local education funds that use private money to engage 
their communities and work to create quality public education for all students. The Network 
offers a framework to enable members to work effectively in school reform through the 
following policy areas developed by the membership: 

• school finance 

• school governance; 

• educational leadership; 

• curriculum and assessment; 

• and schools and communities. 

Resource Documents 

The Public Education Fund Network produces policy updates designed to link local 
efforts with the national debate on school reform. These updates provide a national overview 
of school reform issues, providing state and local examples, and highlighting areas of LEF 
activity. Policy updates discuss issues and implications of specific areas of school reform, 
focus on both the theoretical and practical aspects of public school reform initiatives, and 
offer strategic hints for taking action. 

Communications is quarterly newsletter that focuses on issues related to the Network's 
five policy areas. It explores variety of other topics related to LEF work and school reform 
and highlights the work of membership. 



Meetings, Events 

The Network sponsors four to six policy workshops a year, in addition to various 
institutes for members and an annual conference in November. Among the workshops held 
in 1994 were those on M Negotiation ," "School Reform/ and "Grant Opportunities and 
School Reform." 
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Directory of National Resource Persons 

Following is a list of national resource persons able to offer technical assistance on various 
aspects of Goals 2000, arranged by category. 

• Systemic Education Reform 

• High Standards for All Students: 

Ensuring Equal Access and Educational Excellence 

• Student Performance Assessment 

• Professional Development 

• Management and Governance 
to Promote Accountability 

• Public Support for Education Reform 

• SchooI-to-Work Transition 

• Technology 

• Integrated Services for Children 



9 
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Systemic Education Reform 



Karen Aka 

Director, Effective School Services 
Pacific Region Educational Laboratory 
828 Fort Street Mall, Suite 500 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
808-533-6000 

Gordon Ambach 

Executive Director 

John T. MacDonald 

Coordinator, State Leadership Project 

Ramsay Selden 

Director, State Education Assessment Center 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Avenue NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20001-1431 
202-336-7008 

Mary Amsler 

Director, Policy Support Program 

Far West Laboratory 

730 Harrison Street 

San Francisco, CA 94107 

415-565-3043 

Terry Astuto 

Professor, New York University 
School of Education 
East Building, Suite 300 
New York, NY 10003 
212-998-5179 

Diane August 

Consultant on Language and Minority 

Education Issues 
4500 Wetherill Road 
Bethesda, MD 20816 
301-229-8270 



Julie Davis Bell 

Education Program Director 
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